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n E Editor of the followin g Trea- 
tiſe under no connexions with any 
Party, with no view to intereſt, or any 
thing that could bias his judgment, ſends 
it * at this time, in the deſign only of 


brag ood, if haply he may, to his 9 — 
i Ls mankind, f 7" "Mn 


He Aaments with Best frioaſiels, the 
many inconveniencies he ſees it every day 
expoſed to, and ſuffering, from the reſtraints 
and hardſhips laid upon a great body of 
people, who, he is confident, by different 
treatment, might be rendered both Ber 
and more uſeful ſubjects, and for that hass 
laboured to ſhew that till thoſe reſtraints 
are either removed or made lighter, it is 
not to be Fapeced, that they, ever can be- 

come 


* 


ü! | | 


come ſo, in the degree, which ought, and 


he believes is the object of public wif- 


dom, 


-> 2 ETSY 


— —_— — 
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Such of THEM as may be induced to 
look into this Treatiſe, are not to conceive, 


that they will meet with nothing but what 
is ſuited and agreeable to their tale, for he 
has argued the caſe fairly both for and 
againſt them : the latter in a way likely to 
get their attention, by being, if not entirely 
_ yet not 2 or trite 5 and the 

rſt with more freedom and, perh 1 * 
advantage, than it could _ PM 


any of their own apologiſts or adypcatch,.; 


2:51 #4 „ 781. Zul 

He is not ſo viſionary as to imagine; that 
any attempt of this kind can have the, im- 
mediate deſired effect: but as one Eſſay ge- 
nerally opens the way for another, and by 
repeated ones gradual advances ane made, 
and the event brought nearer, if he is even 
contributory to this, he will have a pleaſing 
delecden, in having dove fo ehe |, 
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As he ſet out in the view of entertaining 


Readers of another claſs, he has, offered | 


: 
T ky 5 


| hints and obſervations upon ſubjects, which 
| ILL Sb wo 0 141 42 4 & * JBLII EG. 

ſome may think have, but little if any cgn- 

nexjon with the main ene: and in the 


ke is warned (he owns) by a friend, that 


there 


— —— — Hh a 1 a. 
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there are ſome expreſſions which lie expoſed 
to miſconſtruQtion and may poſſibly be ob- 
jected to, upon whieh head he has only to 
deſire, that if the reader meets with any 
thing of the kind, he will ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, or at leaſt ſtop his cenſure, till he has 
gone over and compared the whole, when 
it will be eaſily perceived, that he is a 
warm and faſt friend to the eſtabliſhment, 
both in church and ſtate, thoroughly con- 
vinced, whatever blemiſhes or imperfedtions 
may be in either, that upon the whole it is 
the beſt any where to. be found; and tliat 
he is every where conſiſtent ——He might 
wiſh to ſee it mended, but never to ſee it 
changed. | 


In the cloſe, about the means and me- 
thods of reclaiming Papiſts, he has offered 
hints, which he fondly hopes may be of 
uſe, if they do not loſe their weight b 
coming from him: if a circumſtance ſo ail. 
agreeable ſnould happen, under the ſatisfac- 
tion that every mind, conſcious of intending 

well, muſt feel, he will filently over- look it: 
though always diſpoſed to retract what is 
really an error, he will never be ſo com- 
laiſant, as to give up his opinion, merely 
uſe it is not of the mode or ſiae of ano- 
ther man's. 


To 


[ ir ] 


To the unhappy people, to whom it is 
particularly addreſſed, he has now only to 
add, in the words of St, Paul, That his 
beart's deſire and prayer for them is, that they 
may le ſaved; ſaved now from all the evil 
and miſery that their own and forefathers 
fin and folly have brought upon them; 
and ſaved hereafter from what ſhould be 
more affecting, the iſſues of ſin unrepented, 
and of error obſtinate againſt conviction, 


Dublin, December 1, 1969 
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HERE the body of e 
ſtate are by the common bonds of 
ſociety, ſo united as to live in friend - 
ly agreement: the power of the prince 

or ruling magiſtrate will always be in greater dan- 

ger than where they are already divided into facti- 
ons and parties : in ſuch caſe the prince to preſerve 
his power, and maintain ſuch prerogatives as by 
cuſtom or conſtitution, had fallen to his ſhare, 
would be obliged to adopt and have recourſe to the 
machiavilian maxim, 70 break rhe: connecbiun Nur : 
them al, variance. 5} OM Das 


Thi cas ſo unlikely e ever to * pen, may yet 
be ſuppoſed to have been the caſe of many ſtates in 
their beginning, and what might have laſted ſome : 
time after their firſt ſettlement ; when by common 

A conſent 


[ a2 


| conſent under the conduct of a choſen leader, they 
had migrated in ſearch of better quarters or more 
commodious dwellings, than nature and providence 
had aſſigned to them at firſt, and the only reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that it never will happen again, ari- 
ſes. from the different circumſtances which mankind 
are every where in at preſent. Men will never mi- 
grate like cattle or fowl in herds and flocks again, 
thexaſe and frequency of commerce haꝝ ing opened 
ſo many ways to individuals, whenever they fed 
any hardſhip, either from poverty or too great re- 
ſtraint, to fly from it, without forming ſuch com- 


binations. 


In our theological ſyſtems ſounder maxims are 
inculcated, there we are taught that # 1s a 
good and pleafmt thing m dwell together in unity; 
upon this principle, ſocieties were originally plann'd 
and formed ; upon this they muſt ſtand, and get 
perpetuity. It is good as it yields happy advan- 
tages, it is pleaſant as it improves and raiſes nass 
reliſn in — enjoy ment, and doubles it again * 
en of a permanehcy to Comms, | 

o!:8 D ! 146 54 TT f 

This is * diſcourſe for a divine,” but what 
will a politician ſay to it? if he has either much 
ſagacity or much experience. He will ſay I fear, 
that if there be means to ſuperinduce and bring it 
on, there are none to preſerve and continue it; and 
in fact that the ingredients to either are ſo rare, 
and ſo ſeldom attainable, ſo little within the com- 
paſs of any private power, fo often out of the reach 
of even public power, that after weighing and con- 
ſidering the whole of the caſe, the , wonder. will 
perhaps be, not that there is ſo little, hut rather that 


there 


fo 1 
chang is ſo much of it to be found | in the ſocieties 
of Mankind. COTE. Tt 


eat 5: 


: "Writers upon the lub ve taken fuch diffe- 
rent routs, and adopted ſuch differing ſentiments, 
that it is not eaſy to ſay which it is the ſafeſt to fol- 
low: divines generally think they have no more to 
do than to prove that men are ſocial creatures with 
powers bil ng 75 diſpoſed and fitted for ſo- 
ciety, and to the concluſion, that where 
it is not arte, it muſt be either from incapacity 
or ill meaning, in thoſe who preſide, and have ta- 
ken the lead and yet when the opinion comes to 
be cloſely ex ech what it proves is perhaps no 
| ing 7 thi that i in nerat men do not love to 
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fond of I 
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chers 1k maintained a different and 1 what 
air - 8 Ie erde of knimgfity they tell you 
M, nens vi % and in he liente of this, that 
Ar 13 * for de of ten” an ener without a 


Ation tebeft in gent them T: the fl 
5 e dubtedh true: if the ſeeds of 
97 alk ere not mens Ay; they would have 
been Hole 1 'of beings, and muſt have 
been eil in quite different circumſtances and re- 
Htib! 1 Without them tlie purpoſes of their 
being as they ſtand at preſent could not be eatried 
on or attained : but it wont for all this follow, that 
n no r of war or diſſention 1 


231 d3 3 IS * Fre 17 19 1 it 950 
bg! 141 fi 94 e GE 1 pres 


+ Ferguſon's 2 kit. civ. ſociety. i wins 
A's: | nl 


1 good will, or court friend 


41. 5 


incite, that theſe ſeeds may bad "fe dormant, 
without evolving or Ah oe, themſelves : when 
Hottentot nations treſpaſs upon one another, 
it is, (as Mr. Kolben ſays) with a view to war, and 
ee depredations are the effects of a hoſtile inten- 
But the point is not proved for all that, for if 
the maintainers of this opinion would advance but 
one ſtep farther, and aſk themſelves, what was the 
end of that hoſtile intention, and what, it ſprung 
from? they muſt be ſatisfied, that there was ſome 
other view in going to war, or in fecking the occa- 
ſion of it, than merely to 1 0 0 Exper, in rhe 
exerciſe of arms and heating 
motives may eaſily be 1 OY 2081 Meese e cru: 


elty is rarely if ever exerciſed but i in revenge, 


any proof of the contrary has at any time been ſ 
it has never fallen under my obſervation; 1 1205 
indeed ſeen a child tear as limbs of a little bird 
aſunder in ſuch a manner as argued cruelty of tem- 
per; but I doubt Whether he Knew that he was 
giving it pain, but if the bird, whilſt be was play- 
ing with it, had wounded or hurt n he 250 
was revenge, and we are not to wh er at = 
better, at leaſt ſafer, o en. ſeems to: be, 4 705 
'* oppoſition of inter the only 1 natural 


fourc 
« of enmity and. diſcord,” that nature in pol 
frame hath interwoven no other, though: the inſti 
tutions of ſociety haveformed a (ad.) VR. Religion, 
8 


and: have ſo 1 it as in WO eaſes to 


wh: equal force. , 215 2 b. ES 1 26 34150 


* 
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e It d bak or reven a iy as it is to 
and the greater re- 
ſtraints by ſocial laws to one more n the other, are juſtified 


only by utilit r. ud ae pong) + 
n 8, 1 
This 
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ths nted, it will follow, that to produce 
preis Unity, ſuch unity as will do good, 
_ eld joy, the following ingredients muſt al- 
ous concur and work . 3 


Fu. 1) Unity i in Religion, V e. in Faith and Wor- 
„„ on Ry T1 ES 11 55 


(2) Unity in Intereſt, both political and civil. 


' Theſe are the cords which tie men together; 

theſe are the bars which keep men aſunder. Some- 
times they alienate, and ſometimes endear. In one 
inſtance making men humane and gentle, kind, 

_ cordial and benevolent ; in another, oro envi- 
ous, malicious, cruel and herce. 24S 


There are indeed particular relations which rai 
ur, and have the effect of rooting it ſo deep- 
and cementing it ſo ſtrongly, that we often 
dy ſuppoſe it will be proof againſt the impreſſi- 
ans of either. Such are ſuppoſed to be the relati- 
ons between huſband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and ſiſter, &c. But we experimentally 
find, that theſe dear and intimate unions, are as 
often as they are put to the proof, weak and inſuf- 
ficient, and where the ingredients mentioned do not 
co-operate, are eaſily diſſolved: the guide of our 
nature, predicted that it would be the conſequence 
of his own preaching and doctrine; and they who 
have been ſince ordained to propagate that dottiine, 
have been at too much pains to verify the _ 
tion. 


\ = 


Let 


ME 


Let us throw toge ether ſome though r Fi 
they lead to and 190 ſome "44G with the ſub- 
ject of the enſuing little treatiſe, 


The (1), Unity i in 3 VARY i, e. in Path ihe 
Worſhip, if it may make a part of man's beati- 
tude in heaven, never will, I doubt, upon eart 
for this reaſon, hes 0 abſolute power is neceſſary to 
bring it on, an invincible ignorance neceſſary to 
prong and make it permanent. People there 5 

mingly content under ſlavery, ho hu 
chains, and own thoſe for benefactors who Be 
them on: but it is ignorance only that makes ay 
fo; hight will be followed by liberty; and where 
there is liberty, no policy u n ear 20 hath, or 

ever will be able to give ſtability to power: to in- 
duce therefore perfect unity in this article, every 
inlet and avenue to knowledge muſt be barred, eve- 
ry cranny and chink 5 which a gleam of 
light may break muſt be ſtopped : if there is the 
mering, the cloud will gradually break 
ar we, iſperſe, 5 occaſions of debate will quick- 
ly ariſe, and e ſubjects of didention 
and ſtrife. 


It is not my buſineſs, 1 have. neither place nox 
time for it here to inquire, Whether the evils which 
in this caſe reſult from flavery or liberty, be grea- 
teſt ; which in ſound policy ſhould be choſen or 
avoided : here we are not in a condition to diſpute 
it, let Turks and Papiſts, Infidels and Libertines, 
decide it between them: I am in none of the claſſes, 
ſo content myſelf with obſerving, how the caſe al- 
ways hath been and till is: that leave any ſociety 
of men, in the ſtate wherein God placed the firſt 

man, 


8 
B 
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man, in the hands of bis own council, and unity 
will be impoſſible. 


This was verified at a time when we read of 
but - three men in the world: the two ſons had, 
doubtleſs, one and the ſame faith with their father, 
and yet there was a difference in their ſervices, 
which creating a difference in the acceptation, pro- 
duced animoſity, that ended in bloodſhed. Hence 
it became neceſfary as faſt as mankind multiplied, 
to take the much greater part of them ont of the 
hands of their own counſel, and to place them in a 
ſtate of ſubjection and ſervitude, as the only effee- 
- tual mean of preſerving unity: and ever ſinee in 
the hiſtories of mankind” we ſee that their unity 

hath always been proportionate to the degtees of 
their ſubjection: E what we will of man's ſoeial 
nature, he hath this in common with all the other 
ſpecies of animals, that before he is civiliſed, he 
muſt be tamed, and even after, the bonds which 


. 


unite them, muſt be tied hard and faſt. 
If the ſubjection impoſed extended no farther than 


to bodily powers, and animal functions, — 9 — 
every where of ſhort duration, rarely ſubſiſting 

long; but if it extended to the intellectual powers, 
the faculties of the mind, it hath generally an- 
ſwered the intent of that policy which eſtabliſned 07 
and probably will till the unſearchable ſchemes ot 

rovidence, make ſome alterations neceſſary in the 
ethos of human policy; an event which hardly 
any man will wait for, or any wife man look for. 


Where men look no farther than to the little cir- 
cle of ſome private European dominions, theſe ob- 
ſervations will not ſtrike with immediate convicti- 


On; 


441 


on; the ſcenes in many of them are too irregular ä 
to bring them into view: but if we caſt our 
thoughts into thoſe vaſt tracts ſubdued by the Sa- 
racen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomer, or to 


ſome nearer home, groaning ſtill under the yoke 
of Popiſh tyranny, we ſhall ſee them not only 
| abundantly verified, but ſtrongly exemplified; 

there to inforce uniformity, and preſerve unity, 
light and liberty, are induſtriouſly ſhut out, by 
ſuch bars and locks, as it is neither ſafe nor almoſt 
poſſible to break or open: they have it is true, ſe- 
minaries-and ſyſtems, but they are ſo contrived as 
to give in the article of religion little, if any, ex- 
erciſe to mental powers: the doctrines of religion 
are inculcated in a general way, ſuch doctrines as 
their policy requires ſhould be generally received 
and propagated , but they are abſolutely precluded 
at any time from drawing at the fountain, or look- 
ing into the Records where they are told theſe doc- 
trines are originally enrolled : they have only mud- 
dy ſtreams to repair to, which they dare not at- 
tempt to purge or purify, where the genuine, 
wholeſome truths of religion lie ſo buried in obſcu- 
rity, among rubbiſh and dirt, as to require great 
pains to develope, and great ſagacity to diſtin- 


_ 

he policy y Or main drift of both is the ſame, 
15 1 intailing ignorance to inſure ſubjection; with 
this K. x difference, which gives ſome pre- 
ference to the former, that in Mabometan countries 
the Kox an, their Bible, is the book they are all 
moſt encouraged to read ; in Popiſh ones, the one 
of all others moſt carefull . out of their way, 
and generally forbid to * read: ſo that in this 


particular, 


[ 9. J. 
particular, Mahometans ſhew more of charity 
good will to mankind than Papiſts. | 


But if uniformity, the ſoul and eſſence of uni- 
ty, is to be preſerved, how is this blameable ? can 
ſtrife and diviſion by any other means be avoided ? 
the human mind getting once a taſte, contracts 
quickly a thirſt, that raiſes impatience, and never 
lets it reſt : be the well in which they are to dive 
for it ever ſo deep, they will go to the bottom; 
ſet it upon a ſummit ever ſo high, they will clam- 
ber and ſtrive to get up : moderate draughts wall 
not quench or abate it, it will gulp and ſwallow 
down all it can comprehend, and rarely ſtop, till 
it is quite intoxicated : a man may be drunk in 
this way as well as in any other; enthuſiaſm is real 
drunkenneſs : and what 1s religious enthuſiaſm? 
but zeal or fondneſs for ſome favourite doctrine or 
opinion, and though it was erroneouſly imputed to 
the firſt aſſembly of Chriſtians, that they were 
drunk with new wine, to ſuch as knew nothing 
of the grounds of their perſuaſion, and con- 
viction, there might have been ground for the 
imputation : much learning too, like much li- 
quor, will make a man mad, and though it was not 
true of St. Paul, it has ſince been true of many 
who have diſputed about Pau/'s opinions: this is 
certain, that the conſequence of intoxication is in 
both caſes the ſame, /c:]. certain ſtrife and diviſi- 
on; with this only difference, that where it hap- 
pens to the intellectual powers, the fits are longer 
and more violent, than in the animal : the fumes 
of the latter, evaporating and flying off faſter, 
cooling and ſubſiding of themſelves, without the 
ſupplies of freſh fuel. | 


It 
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It is in this caſe no objection to ſay,” that theſe 


religious drunkards, enthuſiaſts, are moſtly amaz- 


ingly ignorant, and know as little of their own ra- 
vings as common tiplers; for the ſpecies of drun- 
kenneſs, like the other, depends oftener upon the 
quality of the things taken in and ſwallowed, than 
pon the quantity; if a man is enthuſiaſtical in 
every thing, as great numbers are, this is from 
complexion, and ſuch natures are capable of being 


managed to the beſt purpoſes, and fitted to bear a 


part in all the orders and offices of ſociety ; or it 
be from habits carly introduced by a bad edu- 
cation, which is of a worſe kind, and rarely turns 
to any good: but if it be only in ſome ſingular in- 
ſtance, or point, it always ariſes from ſome fanci- 
ed degree of knowledge, which though of no im- 
rtance, if the ſpawn of his own brain, like the 
child of his own begetting, he may be ſo much in 
love with it, ſo attached and wedded to it, as to 
fancy it firſt neceſſary to his own ſalvation, and 


thence by an eaſy tranſition, to every other man's. 


Moſt men I believe, at ſome time or other, have 
obſerved, or been witneſſes to ſuch inſtances: if 
there be any who have not, there are ſo many of 
the kind in the hiſtories of mankind, that they 
muſt be very ſceptical who doubt of it: they are 
ſtill to be read in the pranks of our modern Metho- 
difts, and there is ſuch a variety of ways, in which 
the ſame game may be played, that as ſoon as they 
have done, there will never be wanting others to 
take it up. Policy is ſometimes forwarded by it, 
and ſometimes arreſted : though it has rarely ny 
fixed end in view, there is a certain point to which - 
it is always going forwatd and makes its way at 


laſt : 


A 
laft : the calm refearches of reaſon after po 5 
ver accompany or go along with it, nor wi 
whoſe time and thoughts are employed that way, 
ever meet reſpect in a ſociety, when it has once 


# 
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What then is to be done, and where is the reme- 
dy? are we with Papiſts to ſnut up our bibles? is 
there no other way of preſerving Unity of Spirit 
in the Bond of ce! Let us hope (it is em? 
tering proſpect, that we may innocently indulge 
that 1 25 16 an eaſier and babes wich in the fe- 
quel we may be able to point out : to ſhew the 


way to it, even if we ſhould not be able to ſmooth. 


or attain it. 


In this reſpect ſhould the difficulties in the way 
be happily ſurmounted and overcome; therere is 
yet a (ad.) ingredient, viz. Unity of Intereſt, 
that I fear will throw more and greater ones in the 
way: it is proverbially true, that intereſt governs 
the world: it is the only principle that hath univer- 
ſal ſway, and admits of no controul. Of individu- 
als great numbers are led by others; ſame by plea- 
ſure, ſome by honour,, ſome by religion, and ſome, 
I would fain hope, by virtue: but in all this vane- 
| 457 in every inſtance, where the indications are 

aireſt and moſt promiſing, if we look cloſe and 
purſue our obſervations, not reſting in- tranſient 
ſuperficial views, 1t is. always upon ſome private 
model of their own, with ſuch ſavings and under 
ſuch reſervations, as they have computed will 
excuſe every violation of equity and duty. 


Thus as far as we can judge of mankind in 
their hiſtories, it ever hath been, and thus I fear it 
ever 


1 

ever will be, till all ſocial combinations break up. 
and are diſſolved, and we revert to a ſtate of na- 
ture, i e. in my ſenſe, (the only intelligible one 
that I can conceive) to a ſtate without law, where 
there will be no property, but all things in com- 
mon, and the firſt poſſeſſor, the uſufructuary, the 
ſtrongeſt or moſt expert, will have the right. 


Now as Unity of Intereſt is eſſentially neceſſary 
to unity of affection, to peace and harmony, this 
yields no unlikely reaſon why, in the formation of 
ſome ſocieties, an intercommunity of goods, hath 
at leaſt been recommended, if not eſtabliſhed : 
without this, perhaps, even the firſt Chriſtians could 
not have maintained that cloſe and intimate union, 
which we are told they did : that firgleneſs and 
gladneſs of heart with which it is ſaid, they daily 
met and communicated ; the Unity of Spirit, tho' 
ſo warm, and fo intenſe, had hardly even in them 
preſerved for any time the Bond of Peace: it is 
not eaſy to ſay preciſely, what this account amounts 
to; for even in them, we find, it did not laſt long; 
differences and debates about matters of right and 
property quickly aroſe; even before the end of 
Paul's miniſtry, as may be ſeen from a very ſevere 
reproof of his to ſome of the Diſciples, who had 
carried their ſuits before heathen judicatories “. 


That in every ſociety there are men, who hav- 
ing their own intereſts well ſecured, and armed 


with ſufficient power to defend them, enjoying in 
ceful quietneſs the fruits of their anceſtors wif- 


dom and induſtry, with as much as their appetites 
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crave, of their paſſions folicit, who never look 
farther, nor think of invading the rights of other 
men, and who have tender feelings, and juſt re- 
ſentments, for the injuries and oppreſſions which 
they ſee fall upon them, I very well know; but 
even theſe have the feeds of animoſity in their 
minds, and it may be doubted, whether they are 
the upright conſcentious men, which they either 
take themſelves to be, or are generally reputed to 
he : experience too often proves, that the moſt 
ſpecious and plauſible of them, act only in maſ- 
querade, and their principles, admitting the men 
to be fincere, are not ſo well and firmly rooted, as 


to be able to bear the violence of Stiles and 


ſtorms. Of ſtorms within, and aſſaults from with- 
out: let any of theſe ſtorms ariſe which ſtrongly 
agitate the human heart: draw them ont of ar 
retreat: put them in a ſtate that will kindle u 
ſpark of ambition; preſent an opportunity of As 
proving their fortune by any tempting acquiſition, 
or of riſing to honour, admiration and fame, and 
inſtantly the whole man is transformed; you ſee 
— as CW oo angry, tenacious, and even re- 
to the man who would confine and ſet 
—.— to his indulgence : as wary againſt attacks, 
and as briſk in retaliating, as any of thoſe, whom 


he had formerly cenſured, and — 5 257 againſt, 


for theſe; vicious ſales. © 


Whether theſe benden grow upon men, in con- 
ſequence only of education, or that turn of mind 
and thought hich all ſocial and legal 'combinati- 
ons have made neceſſary; or whether it is poſſible * 
to put men into a ſtate which would not call them 
out, or give them exerciſe, is I conceive, quite in- 
determinable : men may diſpute about it; men as 

have 
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( J have obſerved, indeed, do. diſpute about it; but 
1 VO any? for I ſee no way of deciding it: the. 
thing to be obſerved is this, that men are at reſent 
kind ht creatures, that ey il ere : 
8 rights or privil they will quarre 
and divide; it will == har E atter to keep them 
in unity, and thence wiſdom muſt take its mea- 
ſures, to prevent firſt, and afterwards to repair, 
and ſolder the breaches: this is all that the power 
and ſkill of the legiſlator amounts to: when a 
breach 1s made, he can at beſt but folder i iy. 


Whether eh TE in that part of 0 i inſti- 
tution, of no man having any thing he could call 
his own, could either have been long adhered to, 
or was even intended by, the inſtitution, will hardly 
admit of a diſpute : the inſtitution whereſoever it 
took its riſe, was only local and temporary, to be 
conſidered rather as a propagating mean, than an 
eſtabliſhed rite : in modern ages, the few who 
\ have accidentally. dreamed. of it, have been repu- 

| | ted as little: better than mad. men ; theſe ravings of 
| enthuiaſts/are not ſuited to any political ſtates, 
= which we know ; in theſe it is plain, that no laws 
| for the aſcertaining of mg can be * FA 
| or too premila, | ig ban 


In every ſtate, civil or . the. member 
are all ſo connected, and their intereſts ſo interwo- | 
2 4. can never fail to preſerve. unity, as far as is | 
2 for common defence, againſt forign 9 10 
| is principle we ſee too Peeing. len 
| — 2 as to huſh and heal all lg» po mee 
cular, animoſities ; ſor which reaſon, ſuch an attack 
is often the beſt thing that can befal a Kate, divi- 
ded 1 in itſelf, The OS of our country; that high 


' | ſounding 
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ſounding and highly celebrated virtue, analiſe and 
examine it, ye wil 3 it all concluded in ha. 
Here it begins, and here it ends: it is a 
as i log narrow, and, as little nerf a as 
ever was , bred or foftered | in 15 human heart, or 
adopted into any ſyſtem of ethics. The moſt ad- 
mired inſtances of heroiſm in a Decius, Regulus, or 
Brutus, prove, nothing, againſt what! Hay. nd the 
ridicule is too ſttiking to paſs unobſeryed, when 
we hear graye moraliſts, deſcanting in praiſe of it, 
and at the ſame time of another Wo "FF ſed to 
1 VIZ, mel Benevolence. n in J 


s 7 writer 1 have already” cited, Lees 1 that 
the Babit of. a, b P which. we confider our/elves,. as: 
but a part of; {ome beloved community, 5 no 475 
tial diſtinctiuus, and tis.. confined to no boy 
may in thought at leaſt, (he ſays) A Us 7 a 
relation, 40 the whole uni verſe, and to the wholerere- 
ation f. But in this, he ff dems to have for or. 
to have contradicted hicolelf: for to. 2 
man's {elf as a part of ſome beloved community, 
muſt neceſſarily confine. his affections to that com- 
munity, and ſo of courſe raiſe the paſſions of c 5 
and enmity to every A N genera]. welk e. 
may i with it, ape alt agaid ods 


To 8 this and other 1 ae (for 1 Hare 
never, yet ſeen. a {ſtem upon the ſubjett which, 
was not liable, to many) other 1 refiners have 
given the paſſion a ent object: according to 
them, it is pointed not to the ſoil, but to the con- 


ſtitution ah our une that political Tor. mayer 
19% 3 0D + Ibid, by . * 8. ö - ins 
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which we live. Now this notibn well cultivated, 
may have its uſe, by ſerving as a centre of union 
_— ourſelves, and yet it is to me rather more 
whimſical than the other: for however excellent it 
may be, and however deſerving of our attachment, 
we fee the principle operating with equal force and 
energy in thoſe who may be conſidered as living 
under no conſtitution at all, having no rights, privi- 
or immunities worth*contending for ; in 
2 tribes of Indians, Arabs and Tartars : 
let us diſengage them from theory, and regulate 
our concluſions by what has been and ſtill is, i. e. 
by fact and experience, and we muſt be convinced, 
that it is the intereſt alone, which connects and 
keeps together the ſocieties of mankind, ſeparate 
and diſtinct from one nother. and is the only true 
and laſting bond of love and union among men. 


There is one thing which obviouſly preſents itſelf 
to 82 obſerver ; and puts it paſt doubt. That it 
is the ſame principle, that in one caſe divides them, 
and in the other unites them : when the whole is 
in danger from a foreign aſſault, they unite and 
ſtand together: their partialities are laid aſide, they 
then begin to think of their common intereſts, of 
the things that equally belong to them all, as the 
parts of a Whole: when the danger is diſtant, or 
not apprehended, particular intereſts, raiſe animo- 
fities and ſet them a quarrelling again: to-day 
they will hug and embrace as friends, to-morrow MF 
they will bite, tear and devour one another. = 


When men are inventing and drefling up ſyſteras 
in their ſtudies, they neglect or forget too often, 
to examine their own hearts: they don't feel the 


power of their paſſions at the time, and thence 
ſometimes 


E 1 
ſometimes ſorget that they have them; and as of- 
ten when they do not forget it, both ſpeak and 
write, as if they had never perceived, or felt what 
paſſes there: it is generally true in the caſe we are 
ſpeaking to, as well as in that it was firſt applied to, 
quod petis hic eft : for though no one man ean be a 
ſtandard to judge by of all the reſt, there is for all 
that a homogenity that runs through the ſpecies, 
and if writers were always careful to draw from 
nature, though they had none to look into but their 
own, their judgments would be more correct, and 
their ſyſtems abound with fewer faults: were An- 
toninus alive to explain himſelf, he would ſay, I 
imagine, that though he thought it his duty to love 
the whole city of God, he thought it equally his 


duty, to ſet bounds to that affection, as often as 


the intereſt of any other 72 of it came in com 
tition with the intereſt of Cecrops. 


What a uſeful comment might be written upon 
theſe words; e/pecially f thoſe who are of the - 
Houſbold of Faith here is a partial diſtinction, 
founded and authoriſed in the moſt univerſaliſed 
ſcheme of duty, that ever was preſented to man- 
kind. | [ag 


From theſe, perhaps roo crude and inaccurate 
obſervations, ſundry others reſpecting the preſent 
ſtate of this country may be deduced ; and from 
them ſome not unuſeful hints to turn our thoughts 
to ſome more eaſy, more laudable, and promi 
methods, than. have yet been tried to bring us all. 
to dwell together in unity. 


f pare maxime. * 
B SECE 
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HAVE now before me a field wherein the 
mazes are more perplexed and intricate than a 
man would ordinarily wiſh to travel through: poſ- 
fibly they may be equally rugged and thorny: 
what will, common ſenſe and good nature 

ſhall only guide and conduct my pen; I will ſtifle 
no ſentiment of one, nor diftate of the other: the 
ſupercilious frowns of power ſhall not awe me: the 
fmiling overtures of favour have too long left off to 
feduce or corrupt me, to allow me to imagine that 
they ever can return with a freſh temptation. 
The reſult moſt to be apprehended is, that of the 
contending parties, without pleaſing erther, I may 
in the enmity of both: if it ſhould be ſo; what 
— it? Near the verge of the ordinary beſt 
protracted ſpan, almoſt within view of my recom- 
what have I to do, but with integrity to 
mut up the fcene. When it is cloſed, cenſure 
will not annoy me: the porſon of praife, often 
more operative to evil, will as little affect me: 4 
cinerem, et Manes, credis curare ſepultos. It is 


time to deſpiſe thoſe things which in the courſe I 


have run, I have generaily obſerved to have been a 


very undiſtinguiſtingly given away, and moſtly 
— -cp> I now enjoy myſelf in old age, 
withont anger or envy, only diſdaining thofe who F 


have not yet been able to forgive a little innocent 
pleaſantry, that neither did nor could do any hurt, 
and the whole of my revenge ſhall be to ſay with | 
old MonTAiGNE : that many. quarrelled with the | 
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liberty of wh Writing, who had more reaſon to 
quarrel with the licence of their own thoughts. | 


But there is another ſource of danger, of dan- 


ger not to be deſpiſed, that of my own fraternity; 
all do not know the extent of the principles they 


have caſually adopted, and few are diſpoſed to 
abide by them, and go all the lengths they would 
carry them: our mutual prejudices are the ſubjects 
of reciprocal reproach, and it is often by too fond- 
ly indulging our own prejudices, that we quarrel 
with other people's: the Papifts of Ireland are as 
blinded, and bigutted, a race as ever exiſted, (1 
ſpeak of them in the groſs, though I know there 
are exceptions) but there may be reaſon for all 


that to think, that their unhappy prejudices, are 


ſometimes as unhappily magnified, by being view- 
ed through the cloud of our own, and are as often 
fatally confirmed, by impolitic and ill contriv 
meaſures to eradicate and cortect them. | 


In one reſpect, I confeſs, caution and modeſty 
are of duty : writers, of all other men, ſtand moft 
in need of the favour of the public; fo that be 
their freedom and independence what it will, with- 
out a proper mixture and allay of theſe, their ap- 


pearance will noe be Ag the point before 
u 


us is, what every body ſhould have an eye to, but 


what every body is not qualified to ſpeak to: the 


* deciſion ultimately is, the right of public wiſdom 


alone. Out of that province, the evidences upon 
which it muſt turn are rarely to be collected. To 
perſons rolling in fo low and opaque an orb as I, 
the whole of the caſe cannot well come before us: 
and good meaning is no ſecurity againſt error and 
miſtake: my motives I can anſwer for, that they 


B 2 are 


| 


1 
are laudable and generous, and if I could anſwer 
as well for the powers oft my underſtanding, leſs 
reſerve would be due from me : diffiding in theſe, 


I pretend to no more than to inveſtigate cauſes, to 
deduce inferences, and ſo refer the deciſion to ſu- 


perior judgment. 


Writers in controverſi y, be the ſubject what it 
will, have moſt of them incurred two faults: 


(1.) One, by a vague and undefined uſe of 
terms and phraſes, without any determinate ideas 
affixed to them. 


(2.) Another, by lugging things into it, which 
have no immediate or neceſſary connexion with 
It. | 


Sometimes, this happens by inadvertence, and 
ſometimes by deſign : in one way the controverſy 
is lengthened, in the other it is perplexed : happen 
as it will, the reader is ill uſed, and the writer in- 
excuſable. Let me begin with an inſtance of the 
firſt, that will lead directly to the ſubject. 


. The principles of reformation, and the prin ciples 
of reformers ; the obſervation is not new, but it is 
neceſſary to ſhew how indiſcriminately they have 
been uſed, and how injudiciouſly they have been 
applied. And yet by the ſlighteſt attention, it 
will be eaſy to ſee, that hardly any two things are 
more different, or ſhould be diſtinguiſhed with 
ter care : it is not true that our reformers, 
even in England, where more method and caution 
was uſed, than in any other churches in Europe, ei- 
ther began ſyſtematically, or proceeded regularly 
upon 


| (mJ 
upon the principles of reformation : they ſeem to 
have been directed as often by chance as by de- 
ſign ; theſe let me modeſtly be allowed to ſay, 
would have carried them much farther, than they 
either did, or were diſpoſed to go: where they had 
probity, they often wanted penetration and judg- 
ment ; where they had penetration, in ſome caſes 
ſome of them as plainly wanted probity. Forced 
to accommodate themſelves to the humour of an 
opinionated and arbitrary prince: factions at court, 
made factions in the church. Numbers indifferent 
how many of the old doctrines remained, or what 
new modes or opinions were ſubſtituted, if they 
ſhared in her revenues: inclining ſometimes to one 
ſect, and ſometimes to another, in general afraid 
of extremes, and ſtriving to keep a middle courſe, 
the cauſe was too often betrayed: how far their 
ſucceſſors were tied down to follow their example, 
we cannot certainly ſay; but ever ſince, ſo it is, 
that they have uniformly exhibited a very diſcer- 
nable intention, to deviate as little as they might 
from the ſpirit and ſenſe of their leaders; when 
they have done it at all, it was generally with re 
luctance, little caring how much, or how often, 
it was upbraided to them, if neither danger to 


the cauſe, nor penalty to themſelves was incur- 
red. | F 1 | 


Never let truth be diſſembled nor ſhuffled out 
of ſight; in a fact of ſuch notoriety it cannot be 
done. The reformers in Ed. 6. Reign did not 
allow the ſame privileges to recuſants, which, both 
in the e and ſubſequent reign in the hum- 
ble ſtyle of petitioners, they had claimed for them- 
ſelves : In thoſe times, (indeed in no times before 
the revolution) was toleration ever the doctrine of 

the 


the governing powers: in the interval between 
thoſe memorable æras, it was the reſerved privilege 
of the ſet that was uppermoſt, to give, or to 
take as they liked : if one ſhewed more mildneſs 
and forbearance than the other, part of their good 
nature may be imputed to the fears of a ſucceeding 
alternative, when the opportunity of retaliating, 
they knew, would be ently ſeized, 


Hiſtorians as well as caſuiſts ſometimes help 
either by craft or ſimplicity to miſlead us; writ- 
1ng under the ſame prejudices, with partial in- 
tereſts, attached to their ſect or party; in thoſe 
days how much did the new ſaints in Scotland fall 
ſhort of the lofty pretenſions of the Popiſh 
hierarchy? If they renounced the corrupt prac- 
tices of Rome, can it be ſaid, that they neither 
retained nor cheriſned the principles by which 
they both got being, and were propagated: when 
ſhall we be convinced that our mutual ſeverities, 
are merely and only the effects of competition 
and rivalſhip for power, under the dread that get- 
ting into other hands, it may be turned againſt 
us? had the church of Scotland or the eccleſiaſtics 
of Geneva, baſked as long in the ſun-ſhine of 
proſperity, as it was, I may call it, the bad for- 
tune of the other, what reaſon have we to doubt, 
that they would have been leſs wanton, inſolent, 
overbearing or tyrannical. They arrogated the 
ſame powers. Can we think that if they had 
ſhe fortune to graſp and poſſeſs them, that they 

ould have lain dormant, in uſeleſs inactivity ? 
ſuch powers are ſafe in no hands, and think what 
we will, out of a Preſbyterian church formed 
upon the plan of CaLvix or Knox, as many and 
as great 2 would in time obtain, as ever 

were 
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were upbraided to the ſee of Rome - put power: - 
into what hands yau will, leave it to itſelf with» 
out oppoſition, and the reſult will be the fame: 

this intolerant, inhoſpitable principle, the ſource of 
her greateſt abominatians is {till in characters very 
legible, to be ſeen in the acts of their aſſemblies, 
and a man muſt be blind, who in the ſolemn league 
and - covenant, that maſter-piece of their theolo- 
gical and political craft, doth not ſee even under 
the aukward diſguiſe fo clumſily thrown over 
them, the ſeeds of that very deſpotiſm and tyranny 
which they themſelves had been running away 
from, and fooliſhly imagined, they had for ever 
vanquiſhed and defeated ;.do men really think, 


that by the rancorous abuſe of their n 


ill qualities, they do or can ſanctify their on ? 
it is the ſpirit of dogmatiſing that ought to be pro- 
ſcribed : the. iniquity of it is the (: lame wherever 
it is found, and if ſuch qualities are in any degree 
ſubject to the influence of climate, the chance 18, 
that they would be leſs acidulated, or ſweeter in 
the air of Jraly than of Germany, or North: 
Britain. 


Doth the church of England confeſſedly the 
mildeft, and leaſt obnoxious to cenſure in this re- 
ſpect, ſtand entirely acquitted ? Which hath even 
ſhe gs adhered to, 75 1 os of refor- 
mation, or the principles of her reformers ? is ſhe 
ſpotleſs or * blemuſh ? are there no inftances 
on record, of too great ſeverity and reſtraint either 
againſt aliens or her 9m fong to be pleaded againſt 
her? what ſays the 1ſt. of W ch. 3. By 
that, what is, or is not hereſy, is to be determined 
by the authority of ſcripture. 35 the four firſt general 
councils, and by the parhament and cORVocarion. 

\ Let 
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Lie us bring this candidly to the teſt, and le how 
by the principles of reformation, it is to be vindi- 
cated , after laying down ſuch a rule, inſtead of be- 
ing ſurprized; that we reform'd no more, the wonder 
is rather that were form'd ſo much, that more errors 
were not retained, that many new ones were not 
added. Parliaments we know are omnipotent, 
but councils and convocations, the' in ſome caſes 
it has been unſafe to ſay ſo, we know as aſſuredly 
never were infallible. If repreſentative aſſem- 
blies in thoſe days were fo diffident of their own 
underſtanding that they muſt be guided by prece- 
| dents, and could not without them judge what 
was neceſſary, or fit or expedient to be done at 
. that time, - they were to be ſure, right to proceed 
in that way To and to follow ſuch patterrs and ex- 
— — as imagined were pureſt, and beſt 
pon the dM but then may we not, in the 
| Et of meekneſs and humility aſk, what right 
had to trammel and fetter their ſucceſſors, 
and not to leave thoſe who came after, the diſcre- 
tion of chuſing for themſelves. 


In points of diſcipline their right to 0 
for themſelves was unqueſtionable: they knew 
what the ſtate of things and the temper of men, 
the faſhions and prevailing humours would bear, 
reſpect was due to them all, it is always fo; but 
in points of doctrine, and dogms of faith, every 
Proteſtant, if he knows what he is ſaying, 
or what he is about, will ſay, they had none: the 
rule in ſuch matters was fixed long before, and 
that rule is invariable; no man has iberty to add 
to it, or take from it. 


And 
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And why I pray, the four firſt general councils, 
and theſe only? when the ſpirit of reforming was 
let looſe, men who had found heads and © ſound 
hearts, would have taken a wider compaſs and 
have ſearched for precedents in the councils of all 
mankitid :'in that way, if the rule was dark and 
ambiguous, light perhaps might be ſtruck out, to 
clear it up; but why was any ſuch reſource neceſ- 
ſary ? after the canon of ſcripture was cloſed, was 
not that before them? and what other helps did 
they want? were biſhops in the 4th. century ber- 
ter inſtructed to tell us, what was, or was not he- 
reſy, than Peter and Paul, and James and Jobn? 
did the Cmforter who was to guide them into all 
truth, put off his coming, till the biſhops were 
met at Nice, CaLlcepon, EphEsus, or Con- 
8TANTINOPLE? I would as eaſily believe that 
the H. G. came to Trent in a cloke-bag from 
Nome: © Scripture alone would, I muſt think, have 
told them what was, or was not hereſy ; and when 
councils were called in, the firſt juſtificative prin- 
ciple upon which the reformers ſet out, was plain- 
ly abdicated, fairly renounced : as ſoon as the au- 
thority of councils was admitted, the right to re- 
form was given up: if we have conſecrated ground 
to ſtand upon, why do we forſake it? if we go out 
of our intrenchments can we afterwards be ſafe? 
are we not liable to be annoyed by every ſtragling 
marauding ſect? there indeed we are imptegnable, 
aſſailants cannot reach or come at us, but once we 
quit that poſt where is there another to fly to that 
is tenable? where ſhall we get arms to defend it? 


Beſides, why, I may aſk, only four general coun- 
cils, why neither fewer, nor more ? all councils we 
y 
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ly convened had the ſame powers, and if ttuth is 
to be put to the vote, if the majority was always 
to decide, why in the name of good ſenſe, were 
not other intervening, or ſubſequent ones appealed 
to, as well as theſe? this and this, perhaps, only, 
reaſon can be given, that they had ſhewn more 
diſcretion and good temper, and had ſwerved 
leſs from the rule, or had ſtrained and twiſted 
It in fewer caſes to bad purpoſes, than thoſe 
which-we rejected: be it fo, for I believe it was 
ſo : but then how do we know this, and how is it 
proved? mult it not have been by comparing the 
acts of thoſe councils, with the rule, the written 
word? and if our firſt inducement and en 
reaſon for reforming was to vjndicate, and reſtore 
the authority of that rule hen that was done, 
what eccaſion had we afte Mirds for the deciſion 
of councils'? to recur to them, to be in any mat- 
ter determined by them was in my humble appre- 
henſion, more properly compounding with Papery, 
than reforming from it, and was a compromiſe of 
ſuch a kind, as hath given them very great advan- 
tage, and laid us under very ſenſible embarraſl- 
ments, plainly for this reaſon, though no other 
could be given, that in the acts of thaſe councils, 
ſome of thoſe noſtrums, and ſenſeleſs particularities, , 
which diſtinguiſh them from all other Chriſtians, 
are too plainly countenanced. FIR 


It may not be amiſs to give a particular inſtance : 
before it was decided, it had been long and very 
warmly debated, which of the two epithets fe- 
ox; ON xs, Was propereſt to be applied to the 
VIRCIN MARV: the orthodox in general conten- 
ded for the firſt ; the 4pallinariens, and NMęſtorians, 
for the ſecond : and Ns roaius himſelf, in de- 


fence 


9. IO. Sr. Od arte 
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fence of his Preſbyter, Au As r Asus, the revi- 
ver of the controverſy in his time, did not ſeru- 
ple to ſay, that the Blefled Virgin, could no other- 
wiſe be deemed the Mother of, God, than her cou- 
fin Elizabelb, the mother of the H. C. with 
whom, her ſon, Jobn the Bapiift, was filled. from 


his mother's worab. 


When the church began to think that the Apol- 
linarian doctrine was gaining ground too faſt, the 
ordinary method of deciding controverſies, in thoſe 
days, was applied: a general council was ſum- 
moned to meet at Calc DON, where the epithet 
MoTHER or GoD, was explicitly vindicated, and 
the Apollinarians and Neſtorians, anathematiſed, 
and condemned : that there are antecedent earlier 
authorities to juſtify the expreſſion I know: if I 
recollect right, it was a matter before the council of 
Epbeſus : 1 alſo know, that by tranſporting our- 
ſelves out of the intellectual, into the ideal world, 
very fine metaphyſical have been and 
may be invented to defend it: whoever: will read 
CyRiLagainſt NesTorIvs, will find moſt of them, 
and probably be too much puzzled to get them out 
of his head, but wherever any reſpect is paid to 
common ſenſe, I am inchned to think that this no- 
tion once ſo orthodox, will ſtill paſs for hereſy, as 
there is not a ſingle ſcrip in divine writ. to father it 

n, and to me, it carries ſo much impiety in the 
face of it, that the very ſound af it is grating to 
the ear. But the reaſon for mentioning it here is 
only to obſerve, what tickliſh ground the church of 


England ſtands in the controverſy with Papiſta, 
about the — to the Rate Virgin 3 the 
latter, in their part, may ſometimes afls us, why 
we pay worſhip to the Son of God, and refuſe it 

to 
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to the Mother of God : the right by priority they 
ſay, ſeems rather ro be due to the firſt, and if the 
fathers in the beginning of the 5th, and latter end 
of the 4th. century, had generally agreed in the 
uſe of the epithet Srorexo; they very inconfiſtently 
cenſured, (as Epbipbanius in the ſtrongeſt terms 
did) thoſe who adored her, and called that wor- 
ſhip idolatrous : if it was reaſonable to adopt the 
term, why did they reject the worſhip ? what uſe 
had Papiſts for thoſe fine ſpun diſtinctions of La- 
tria dulia, and Hyperd«ha : as the caſe ſtood they 
might have ſaved the trouble of racking their brains 
about it . el | 

| a | 2 


+ It is a matter here very well worth obſerving, that the 
firſt inſtance of worſhip paid to the Virgin Mary, was the 
contrivance of women, who met on on a ſtated day, to offer 
a cake and eat it together in her honour : whence they had 
the name of Collyridians , they came from Scythia into Thrace, 
thence drove out by the conquering Goths, they wandered into 
Arabia: was not this a glorious ſource for a Chriſtian church 
to receive inſtitutions from; the rights and objects of 
worſhip? And what can, we think of proteſtant Diffenters, 
who would boggle at the ceremonies of Kneeling, a Surplice, 
Ring, &c. and among the cauſes of their ſeparations make no 
mention. of a practice authoriſed in the manner this hath 
been? See Botwer's Lives of the Popes, v. 1. But this 
token of ſuperſtition is not peculiar to Chriſtians : Mahometans 
have it as well as Papiſts. Fa TIA, daughter of Mahomet 

and wife of Ali, _ mother of ſeveral children, is ho- 
noured and worſhipped as a Virgin: Pilgrims in their formulae 
ries, are obliged to repeat this; / wif you Life Eternal, O 
mo pure Virgin; moſi Righteous and Immaculate, Glorious 
Farina, Daughter. of the Ele Mahomet, Wife of the well 
Beloved Aus, Mother of 12 true Vicars of God. * illuſtrious 
Rirth.: See dal's Notes on the Koran, and Bayle, Sur Le 
Verb Fring. The Lollards and Wicklifites in the beginning 


of the XVth. Century, generally eſpouſed and defended by 
9 | Proteſtants 


te! 


But there is another PPE of great con- 
ſequence, and that is the difficulty it throws in our 
way of making proſelytes from Popery, and after- 
wards of making thoſe proſelytes ſtaunch and good 
Proteſtants ; ſoon after the inſtitution of our Char- 
ter Schools, a new form for the inſtruction of Cate- 
chumens was adviſed, and ordered ; accordingly a 
committee was appointed to prepare one, out of 
which committee a biſhop and dean, both deceaſed, 
were ſelected to draw it up. In that catechiſm 
were theſe remarkable Queſtions and Anſwers : 
Q. 1. What do you think of the worſhip * 15 
the church of 3 to the Virgin Mary? A. 1 
think it unwarrantable and idolatrous : Q. 2. 
What do you think of that expreſſion in the formu- 
laries of the Roman church, The Bleſſed Virgin 

The Mother of God? A. I think it impious and 
blaſphemous. 


Proteſtants now, as good Chriſtians, were in this point 3 
then, as we ſee from the old verſes : | 


Wit hath Wender, and Reaſon cannot * 
Heu a Moder maide, and God is Man. 


To which the Anſwer, by the Orthodox, was : 


Love Reaſon, believe the Wonder, 
Belief hath Mofter, and Reaſon is under 


I have taken this from a late judicious and very maſter] N 
performance, intitled Obſervations on the Statutes. = 


1767. 


1987 


Whether theſe were the identical words in which 
the queſtions and anſwers were put, I wont poſi - 
tively ſay, becauſe from what miſtake I know not, 
I had neglected to take them down in my notes: 
but as to the ſubſtance, I can rely on my memo- 
ry, as the impreſſion, at the time, was very ſtrong : 
what was the iſſue? Why, our Iriſb Conſiſtory, 
not appriſed of the precipice before them, very 
narrowly eſcaped falling in : m the form it was 
drawn, it was approved here, ang tranſmitted to 
the correſponding Society: where better inſtruct- 
ed and more tenacious of their orthodoxy, at firſt 
view they ſet their fmger on this article as heretical, 
on account of its oppoſition to the acts of a 
ral council, received by their church, and immedt- 
ately ſent it back with this angry declaration, that 
if theſe queſtions and anſwers were not expunged, 
they would withdraw their ſubſcriptions, and no 
longer maintain any correſpondence with ſuch an 
heretical ſociety. The reſult was, that the ſociety 
here in an infantine ſtate, unable to go by itſelf, or 
to ſtand on its own ſlender bottom (though far from 
being convinced of being in the wrong, as far as 1 
could learn from thofe I converſed with at the time) 
| kiſſed the rod, an expurgatory index was applied, 
and there the matter ended. 


The only uſe which 1am diſpoſed or have occa- 
ſion to make of this anevdote, is to obſerve from it, 
that to this ſpirit and conduct of our reformers, too 
mary of our church ſtill conform in nion to 
the pure genume principles of reformation, and 


then to aſk, whether by thus ſervilely and fondly 
copying it, the Proteſtant cauſe is not weakened, 
and neceſlarily muſt loſe both in reputation and 

ſtrength ? 


| 1 
ſtrength? I grant that children may be made ve- 
ry good Proteſtants without being taught to anſwer 

queſtions, or ever hearing of fuch matters: 
but in a country, where after Nun they are li- 
able again to ſeduction, and run ſo many chances 
of being perverted, I muſt doubt whether upon 
the whole, it had not been more adviſeable to have 
ſtuck by the form, in WIEN the catechiſm went 
firft abroad. 


Let it not be imagined from any thing I have 
faid, that any injurious reffection is intended againſt 
the names and reputations of our firſt reformers, 
= bra 75 upon the whole, to have been wiſe 

_ men, and perhaps went as far and did as 

as the circumſtances they were in would 

hows? their motives for compounding as they did 
with ſectarians on both hands, are not tafily aſcer- 
tained ; I doubt not they were ſuch as perfecłly 
acquitted them to their own conſciences; but what- 
ever allowances are due from us in their favour; 
the refukt hath demottſtrated, that ſome how vr 
other there was too much dungling, and by the dĩſ- 
cernable imperfections, advant path been given 
and taken | both by Papifts and Deifts : the apology 
which I would — Aon to make for them would be, 
that they often ſaw and were ſenſible of the ro 
ſteps they had taken, but permitted them to 
uncorrected from the apprehenſion, that ker 
more inviting and ſeaſonable opportunities, their 
fucceflors in the fame ſpirit of wiſdom and piety 
would ſupply the d and improving on their 
plan, render it complete. 


What hath been here itttithated, bree 
ſervable in our poli tical diſputes, in 


ob- 


_ | 
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the principles of the revolution have been amply 
and very cntically explained : we now reaſon upon 
them ſyſtematically, and if conſiſtently we acted 
upon them, it were well; but in the numerous in- 
ſtances we ſee them indiſcriminately jumbled and 
confounded both in theory and practice: what are 
now generally received and under the name, 
were not the principles of the firſt buſy actors in 
that ſcene : ſome refiners there were who foreſaw 
they would, but very few of them intended, that 
they ſhould be wire- drawn, - ſtretched and ſtrained 
in the manner they have been ſince. What we have 
gained by our refinements, or what national im- 
provements they are likely to produce, ſuch as are 
infereſted in the diſcovery may inveſtigate if they 
pleaſe. 


I ſhall content myſelf withobſerving that if each of 
them had with greater nicety delineated their plans : 
if in our Articles, the aft of uniformity, or the de- 
claration of rights, there had been none of thoſe 
ambiguities, which every Pamphleteer pretends now 
to ſee in them, the conſequence would and muſt have 
been that neither Papiſt nor Preſbyterian, would 

have been able, or may be diſpoſed . to contend 
with us in the way they do 9: the only ſure 3 


5 1 have ſometimes diverted myſelf with thinking what a 
ity it is, that the modern mode of inſtruQiing repreſentatives 
Fad not obtained before our conſtitution, either in church or 
ſtate, was ſettled. I can't eaſily give it up that the cler- 
aſſembled in convocation, were in ſtrictneſs any thing more 
than the repreſentatives of the whole body of bo Faithful ; 
and that they as conſtituents had. not in one caſe, an equal 
claim to the privileges of inſtructing, as well as the others: 
I am fure it was to the full as important and _— 
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lay theſe controverſial heats, to prevent the conſequen- 
ces and ſhorten the iſſue, will be found at laſt to be hy 
one uniform and conſiſtent plan, honeſtly digeſted, 
and inflexibly adhered to; be this as it may, let us all 
avoid the uſe of undiſtinguiſhed phraſes and terms; 
by going on canting as we have done in modes not 
generally underſtood, we ſhall come at laſt, to 
what is perhaps the caſe of many already, not to 
underſtand ourſelves; in which caſe we muſt not 
pretend to underſtand our opponents, and not do- 
ing ſo, we ſhall abſurdly ſet about to confute them : 
armed as we are, had we been as well diſciplined, 
and ſtood together in one firm and well compacted 
2717 ie my. could. not have 12 the field ſo 
ong: taking different routs, in ſtragli ties, 
Ip diverſifying as we do, ſo oft — —＋ the 
attack, inſtead of a deciſive blow, they have ſtill 
the advantage of a barrier, which makes it hard to 
come at them, and the blows aimed at them, of- 
ten recoil upon ourſelves. Pons 


* 


(2.) Another fault very common with writers on 
this ſubject, is the pains they take to protract and 
make it tedious, by lugging things into it, which 
have no immediate or neceſſary connexion with the 
main queſtion ; it is a matter 1ntirely of a political 
conſideration, what privileges Papiſts may be al- 
lowed, and what reſtraints are to be laid upon 
them: why then is religioh made to bear ſo great 
a ſhare in it, as often as it is brought before the 
public? why might it not be ſubſtracted and left 
out of the account altogether ? | . 


ſuch aſſemblies ſhall at any time hereafter herd PL the 
right may perhaps be aſſerted, and the medleys of courſe to 
be exhibited, _ if it ſhould, will, I fancy, be very entertaining, 
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| So they ſeem to think, And ſdtinerintics plainly 
tell us: and though there is a double iffue propo- 
ſed, both to reclaim and correct; to ne them 
better Chriftians as well as better Subjects, ſo far 
we may and muſt yield to them, that theſe views 
ſhould never be confounded, or indiſcriminate! 
jumbled in the debate; but kept ſo diſtinct, that 
the opponent may always, with certainty, ſee to 
what point we are tenditig, and whether we mean 
to lead him. 


If the ſtyle and tir be not rather too dogmatical, 
1 would ſay that no notions, tenets or principles of 
Papiſts, Which have no effect upon their own man- 
ners, and from which no evil or miſchief can ariſe 
to ſociety, ought to be taken into account: this is 
fooliſh, that is ſuperſtitious, and a third is idola- 
trous; it is all true, and in manifold inſtances may 
be objected to them, but ſtill the queſtion, what 
we are to do with them, or for them, ſtands as it 
Was, 1 the ſame : for this reaſon that neither 
by folly, by ſuperſtition, nor perhaps even by ido- 
latry, do men Foefeir thoſe tights of natiire, Which 
ſociety was inftituted by reſerve ; and Without the 
_ tent law'bf 'necelſity are never to be vidla- 

he moſt rgb bigotted ſimpleton that 

bk exifted, worſhippitig'he Knows not What, ma 
For all that, be AHI to laws, may be harmle 
indffetiſive and peacedble, and merely for being ſo, 
intitled to protection and deferice. 


As to the idolatry of Papiſts, it is a matter of 
ſome nicety, as they neither admit the charge, nor 
is it a decided point, how far it falls under the 


power or cognizanice of the civil magiſtrate to = 
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niſh or to bear with it ; St. PauPs queſtion, are we 
under tbe Law, or under Grace, I think may de- 
termine tlie laſt, and for the firſt, though appear- 
ances are ſo many and ſo ſtrong againſt them, as 
to be always juſtifying cauſes of ſeparation, and hin- 
der any one from being their apologiſt, ho means, 
or who knows what it is to ſerve God in ſpirit and 
truth. Yet we may diſmiſs the ſubject for the 
preſent with obſerving that they have the ſame way 
of defending themſelves in this, as hath been uſed 
y men of eminent learning in apology for the anti- 
ent Heathens. And by Dr. Hyde in particular, in 
defence of che Prrfians +: may I not add, that it is 
a matter, wherein other Chriſtians as well as they 
might be put to very hard ſhifts to defend them- 
ſelves; caſes are upon record and may be adduced, 
where it was objected to them all; in the judg- 
ment of Celſus, Julian or 'Porphyry, none of us 
are free: Mabometans in general think it an aſto- 
niſhing inſtance. of the goodneſs of the Deity, that 
he feeds either us, or PRRSIAN IGNtco . And 
were a kingdom of Jews again to ariſe, ſo intole- 
rant 1s the ſpirit of that religion to every thing that 
"hath the found or the air of idolatry, that I doubt 
neither Arian, nor Atbanaſian, would be endured 
among them. | | 


To hear.a Jew, . who adhered bath to the ſpirit 
and letter of the firſt and ſecond commandment, 
arraigned of idolatry, would ſound odd, and be 
thought paradoxical'* ; and yet where worſhip is 


- + Non' Cukores ſed Excultores aquæ et ignis, Hiſt.-Relig. 
et. Perſ. | 

* Mr. Hutchinſon is, poſitive, that the antient Heathens 
0 not idolaters, and that modern Jews and Mabometam 
are, 
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miſapplied, or the proper object miſtaken, as in 
the ſenſe of orthodox Chriſtians, it is by every 
Jew, verdict muſt go even againſt them; fo that 
till ſome general ſyſtem is formed to which all par- 
ties ſhall conſent and agree, we ſhall never be able 
poſitively to pronounce who are idolaters, and who 
are not : and however clear it may be in the mode 
of interpreting which I have been uſed to, or think 
to be right, allowances muſt be made for thoſe 
-who have been trained to a different one, nor ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking can we ever be warranted in charging 
men with opinions and practices which they always 
diſown : the preſumptions are undoubtedly very 

| ſtrongly againſt them, ſo many and ſo palpable, as 
do put it out of my power to offer any thing in 
apology, and yet in that huge voluminous maſs 
that hath been written on the ſubject, the venom 
of envy and malice may be thought, notwithſtan- 
ding, to have blotted many of the pages. 


In theological ſtudies the variety a man meets 
with, let his courſe be what 1t will, according to the 
taſte and habit he has formed, muſt be either ve 
1kſome, or very entertaining: for 1t would be hard, 
I believe, to give an inſtance of any one dogm to 
which the golden rule “, as it is called, quod ſemper 
ubique et ab omnibus, could be with certainty a 
plied, in the point laſt mentioned, as little unlikely 
one would think, to be the ſubject of doubt, de- 
ception or ambiguity, as any could be choſen, 
enough hath been ſaid to ſhew it cannot; and when 
we leave this and go forward to ſuperſtition, the 


next capital charge brought againſt them, we are 
Vincent Lirs, 


ſurpriſed 
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Carpriſed to ſee with what art and ingenuity the. 
have been defended, and that by men whom of all 
others, we would be leaſt apt to ſuſpect for it: by 
ſome "of the Deiſtical tribe, who if you will believe 
them, have no other deſign than to root out every 
fibre of this poiſonous and noxious plant. 


Under avowed enmity to ſuperſtition of r 
form and every degree, diſdaining and 2 
every thing that looks like it and may lead to i 
ſhould not, in duty may be, have thrown an 5% 
ſervation like this in the way of the reader ; if I 
conceived there was much either of weight or ſoli- 
dity in their arguments: but as I verily think there 
is not, and there is often a pleaſurable entertain- 
ment in examining the ſentiments of Men who 
figure and ſhine'in the literary ſphere, in the de- 

the authors referred to confeſſedly do; as it 
is a point too, by no means, foreign to the ſubject 
before us, ſuch readers as have any degree of cu- 
rioſity, and have not antecedenth hit on the ſame 
obſervations, will not think their time or attention 
miſapplied, by Sn me heir eee ere 
an, Jo * * | | 
ou and a moſt maſteely pirfelinesinifs 
way, is poſitive in the opinion, ff _ re es 
10 Iptmngl from the ee properties 
nature, and the propenſity ſo ſtrong as to be ut- 
« terly incurable, "liable — — — ſuys he, 
„by ſenſe and learning, but never to be: 
extirpated“. Is this true? philoſophers, and 
wn 4 — WY may m up their notes, it is 
(! 301 07 SOON 
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idle to complain of it, your pains are irrational, 
and will all be uſeleſs? To the author himſelf 1 
would ſay, that if this be really his opinion, what- 
ever the entertainment was to himſelf, to his cduntry- 
men the profits of his labours ean be verylittle, though 
the whole of them, ſetting aſide this particularity, can 
hardly be conſidered in any other view than as a 
courſe of preſctiptions for the eure of this malady : 
the maſs of the infected I may tell him are out of 
his reach ;: they neither can apply his preſcriptions 
nor can they come in their way: the charge more 
or leſs lies againſt all the Religioniſts in the world: 
ſo that the worſt that can be ſaid of Papiſts in the 
matter is this, that they have made more advantage 
of this weakneſs of human nature, than teachers of 
any other profeſſion: could 1 bring myſelf to be of 
the ſame- opinion, I neither would quarrel with 
them for it, nor ever utter one ſentence in reaſon- 
ing with them againſt it. 26 | 


Superſtition, 1 confeſs, is a very luxuriant weed, 
it will grow and thrive in any foil, but never, I 
maintain, without culture and pains to improve 
and make it ſpread. The more there 1s of fear 
and melancholy in the compoſt, the faſter undoubt- 
edly it will take root and vegetate, and with the 
ingredient of ignorance thrown in, to ſhelter and 
it, the ſhoots will be proportionably vigo- 

rous and ftrong. In the accounts, beſt authentica- 
ted, religion had commencement before it, and for 
fome-time preſerved. itſelf pure and unmixed: I 
aſſume this as a poſtulatum to reaſon upon; in phi- 
loſophical inquiries men ſhould be cautions not to 
aſcnbe to the Deity, the inventions of art and hy- 
pocriſy ; let theſe be as many, as prevalent and 
bad as they may; his works are all good and par 
— ect 
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fect in their kind, and thence we are obliged to 
conclude, that the taint was not original, or ex tra- 
duce,: denying this, ier no refuge but in Athe- 
eee d 1 e claſs of Religne- 


n q L Ty 


Though = authority of the book, in GRE, ac- 
count, is little or none, we may take an inſtance 
from the bible to argue upon; in proceſs f time 
(at the end of days, ſays the Hebrew; wed Web, 
ys the Septuagint, the ſpace is indeterminate) it 
cawe lo paſs, that- Cain brought, &c, This if the 
Gentleman chuſes, ſhall ſtand for the epoch when 
ſuperſtition began: he cannot well go higher, and 
by fixing it. here, he will have the authority of a 

reſpectible Author to back him *, who inſtead of 
= Engliſh, ' then began men to call upon the name of 
the, Lord, anllates thus, zun inchoata eſt profanir 

tas, adding, that for this reaſon, Sr TH called the 
on born 0 him at That time Enos, ive len. 


1 this is treated as no more than a rabinical con- 
ceit, and the author will contend that ſacrifice and 
ſuperſtition axe convertible. terms, I ſhall ſtill be at 
liberty to inſiſt, that whatever gave riſe to it ſame 
time muſt have elapſed before, it began: for Mr, 

Hutchin/on's, ſuppoſition, that ſacrifice was inſtitu- 
ted in EDEN, is inconceivably wild, without any 
ground of foundation: however rapid the progreſs, 
without ſomething extraneous and adyentitious to 
help forward the tendegcies and propenſions of nature, 
ts native proneneſs could never have carried it the 
K:hath gone: ſubtle paſous very eaſily in- 
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deed 


ted himſelf : if philoſophy only can wah its 
P 
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deed inſinuate ; nor is there any 'thing in the hu- 
man frame, abſolutely to bar their entrance, 
ſtill it is clear, that under the ſame care in thoſe 
who took the lead, to preſerve its ſimplicity, as 
hath been uſed to pervert — corrupt it, its courſe 
might have been arreſted, and its triumphs ſtopt: 
if not, the fault is not in the culture but in the 
ſoil, and he that maintains this muſt abide * the 
conſequence ; it will not By evaded. 


AI } per ith: ſays the anche is for ever odr- 
ous and burthenſome. -Why ? the only reaſon I can 
think of is this; that there is ſomething in nature 
which recalcitrates and loaths it: conſider then 
whether by admitting this, the author has not refu- 


y hath 


UNACCOUNTABLE errors, and philoſo 


extirpated it from his breaſt (for ſome ſeeds of it 


from parentage or education, might have been 


ſown there, in the not barren ſoil, wherein he was 


foſtered) why might not others as well as he, tho' 
with inferior degrees of capacity and improvement, 
get rid of it alſo? when nature points to the cure, 
the remedy is at leaſt as natural as the diſeaſe, and 
— that purity, exemption and freedom, might 

ve been preſerved, had no bad arts interpoſed 
to inflame the diſorder, and err r- hb opera- 
tion of the remedy. ve! if 


It all mankind were idolators 7700 zune ago, 
doth it thence neceſſarily follow that Polytheifm 
muſt have been the firſt: and moſt antient religion of 


4X & 
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the world? the concluſion, I think, is more than 


the premiſſes will bear; it had a longer period to 
work in before than it hath had ſince, and the ac- 
counts, as far as I can ſee, are no where ſo clear as 


{4 1 
to juſtify the aſſertion: it plainly contradicts the 
ſacred accounts; cloſely purſued, it authenticates 
them: they give a diffs rent view of the ſtate of 
mankind': they repreſent them gradually degene- 
rating, and departing from the ſimplicity and puri- 
by of their firſt firſt — God made man upright, but 
ho hath ſought out many inventions: may we not 
ſuppoſe that the ſuperſtitious rites of the Heathen 
rener N in che ee of theſe en 


= Were never was any ſuch thing as a Aae of 
nature, why do men talk of it, why is it the ſub- 
jeecx ſo often of panegyrick from his pen? why not 
agree father with Mr. Hutchinſon to call it nonſenſe, 
and damn thoſe fooliſh books the claſſicks, from which 
perhaps the notion was borrowed? but hav! 
found that, have we not found what the author, in 
another place, inſiſts never could be found, a mean 
between ſuperſtition and entbufiaſm ; the connection 
between them is indeed very eaſily formed: one, 
if let alone, will eaſily twiſt and twine itſelf into 
the other: the enthuſiaſt” in his ſallies, will un- 
thinkingly often leap into the abyſs of. ſuperſtition, 
without apptehending it ĩs. in his way or near him: 
when he is once well warned, he would not 
haps ſtop if he did ſee it. He did not fot _ 
mean it when he i 9s and picking his — 
with caution, he might have avbided the. gülph: 
in ſhort, had human nature no pure principles of 
TapisM; it muſt be grafted on ſome better | 
or it will never revive, or be reſtored to being; 
even under his labours, let him mean it ever ſo ſin- 
cerely it will be utterly loſt. Let candor be em- 
ployed, and it may, I think, be proved, that once 
it was in a fair way of being recovered to that ſtan- 


1 dard, 
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dard, Where by honeſty and diligence; in the cul- 
ture, 10 micht have gone | in health and ſoundneſs. 


Is-Bolytheill 2 founded entirely on vulgar. traditi; 
en; Where I aſk did it exiſt before tradition had 
hid a foundation for it? That it leaves full ſcope 
10 knavery. to impaſe upon — till morals rd 1 
bumanuy are erpelled from our religious Jy/ = 
freely admitted; but then gur ſearch — | 
cauſes is at an end : and if The beiſm juſtly proecuted 
will hamfh every, thing frivalius, unreaſonable and 
inhiman ;. What have men to do, (guides, gover- 
nors and guardians,) to drive ſuperſtition out of 
the world, us to be. e en n tie er 
exciſe f Weir POL. - 


Ia pie _ aujnberlels, abuſes are; 5 know, 
referred, which . derive from a different; ſource : 
the probability however, is ſtill againſt him, bat 
4 limordus and abject ſuperſtition was. rather. the in- 
ventian off priefis, thay that priefts were the inven: 
tors of ſupenſtition. Orca in his vo br x wr on the 
queſtions whether the inhabitants of LA PLATA 
have: any religion, fays,. ibat wherever there are 
prieſts here muſt be ſome religion +. He adds in 
another place, det in 2 northern negiuus of 
— — 1 and jag ler are ſynomimaus and con- 

t way be ſo; the banter does not effect 
— — eammon practice has given ſo much 
occafipn for it; and as wherever there are prieſts 
there is ſame religion, ſo it may be donhted, he- 
ther without them there would be any. There 
_ 5 gw ries Y roma a nen * 
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thor + calls the beſt religion: but humanity, tho 
an eſſential, the moſt beautifying and recommenda: 
tory article, is not ſingly and of it ſelf-religion : reli- 
gion muſt have a more abiding principle, than can 
be found in the fluctuating paſſions, or even in the 
ſtrongeſt propenſions of nature; which ſo often 
warp and give way to the dictates of a falſe religion: 
He that cometb to God muſt. believe that be 1s, Sc. 
if he don't, let him be ever ſo humane, he wall 
not be religious, nor will the ſtate of his ſoul be 
long ſtable or regular: without this rudder to ſteer 
it, the tempeſts raiſed by paſſion will ſoon drive it 
out of courſe., 116 1; ve ey PURE 


Of chat abominable load of ſuperſtition ſo of- 
fenſive and yet ſo common in the world, great 

I grant may be charged to prieſts, who have rarely 
any where treated the diſorder ſincerely, but to ſay 
that the whole of it ſhould be charged to them, 
ſhews that infidels can rave as well as enthuſiaſts: 
as journeymen, they generally, I believe, had the 
drudgery of the work, and had, we may ſuppoſe, 
an eye to their own profit, as well as to their em- 
ployers, but others ſhared in the honour gf the con- 
trivance: the powers Which pr te it ſtill, are 
the powers which produced it; where therefore two 
were concerned, one ſingly ſhould not be blamed, 
eſpecially as one probably was the ſpawn. of the 
other: now, both are ſo; much intereſted in preſer- 
ving the contagion, that none but palliative me, 


Catal. R. and N. Authors. The ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion are both too incortect to come from ſuch a pen z 
his own religion, I am confident, is better bottomed, and 
that at the time he wrote it, he felt in his heart the vital 

power of a better principle. | (LEES! 2434 . 517111 2 21 
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dies here and there can be applied with ſucceſs, 
till a community can be contrived, or ſome where 
or other fortuitouſſy emerge, where there ſhall be 
nullum mendacio- premium, as long as they bring in 

in inventions will multiply, and if ſome ſorts of 
merchandiſe thrive beſt by monopolies, let the ſtock 
be confined to ever fo few hands, the conſumption 
and demand will ſtill be enough to encourage retai- 
lers: in fine the author I have been conſidering, 
would, very aukwardly in his way, apply to the 
cure of ſuperſtition : papiſts may, perhaps, thank 
him 'for his ingenious. apology, but I can hardly 
imagine he meant by it all that it will bear : if it 
would M. Boſſuet had no need for thoſe ſoftening 
colors which he hath uſed to varniſh and hide its 
deformity. He might have let the fopperies of his 
pry vine ſtand out in their own genuine eccleſiaſti- 
cal d 
they ſprung from an eſſential property of human na- 
ture, in ſome caſes to be checked, but never to be 


eradicated. © 


His fellow advocate in the cauſe hath taken a 


different rout, boldly contending for the language 
of nt, as moſt 2 and efficacious : and com- 
end re K C. ergy for having, very judiciouſly, 
retained ſo many : * ſuch'wild ſallies will warm and 
untutored imaginations ſometimes make! perhaps 
it is in ſuch reveries that men detect the latent 
ſecret of their ſouls, and prove to us unwittingly, 
that they have purpoſes very different from thoſe 
hey acknowledge, or pretend : whether or no, it 
ho 


is exactly in the ſtile and ſentiment of I H- 
who: we all know meaned to lay a foundation for 
ſuperſtition, that human reaſon ſhould never be 
able to ſnake: and was not aſhamed (though = 
31d ; 0 ing 


bs Roſſeau æmil'. 


tels, and in a ſummary way have told us bart 


n 


ſing himſelf upon us as a member of a Proteſtant 
church, to ſay, that there was more danger of 


suBTERSTITIOx, than of ſuperſtition. 


The author's method of reaſoning, in this as in 
moſt things, is extremely whimſical. He com- 
plains of the age for allowing too much to reaſon, 
and having recourſe to it ſo often, as i, ſays he, 
men were pure ſpirits, No Monſieur C'eſt in quoi, 
vous vous trompez : it Is becauſe they are not pure 
ſpirits that they are forced to reaſon, if they were 

ey would have no occaſion for it: they would 
not be ſo often groping among problems, analiſing, 
ſorting, ſhifting and compounding, in order to 
form concluſions; able only to gueſs where it con- 
cerns them to be poſitive, and as often as they are 
dogmatical, almoſt always in the wrong. Pure 
ſpirits have neither - faculties to reaſon with, nor 
data to reaſon upon, and till the gentleman de- 
ſcribes to me, what ſort of beings they are, their 
powers, offices, operations, and by what kind of 
inſtrumentality they are carried on, he may go on, 
and bear with him this mark of ſpirituality, of not 
reaſoning at all. | 


The ground of human error, the aſcendancy of 
ſuperſtition, in particular, is plainly from allowing 
rather too little than too much to reaſon : could a 
man who reaſoned much, or often, miſtake the 
agent or inſtrument, for the cauſe ? would he wor- 
ſhip the repreſentative inſtead of the thing repreſen- 
ted, and pay honour to the work of his own hands, 
inſtead of the being who, made both him and it? 
what is it but a defect of reaſoning, that makes a 
Papiſt bow to a crucifix, kneel at the ſhrine of a 
ſaint, miſtake attributed holineſs for real and eſſen- 


tial 


. 
tial Holineſs, or imagine that his own contrition 
and amendment, will not be more efficacious in 
reſtoring him to the favour of an omniſcient God, 
than either the interceſſion, or abſolution of a man 
like himſelf. Montaigne tells a ſtory of a young 
prince, who in an amorous intrigue with an advo- 
vocate's wife in Paris in going and returning (his 
way, for privacy, being through a church) always 
— to ſay his prayers: the lady from whom 
he had the ſtory, called the young man a devout 
dear ſoul, and he in merriment, called the act a 
godly exerciſe: But what ſay we to it? why! that 
if he had reaſoned upon the caſe, he would either 
have dropt the aſſignation, or have intermitted in 
his devotion: in debating the point, I won't ſay, 
but paſſion might have got the better, whether or 
no, the argument will hold equally againſt our 
author, and at the ſame time point out to us another 
fallacy in his reaſoning: when he aſſerts, that men 
cannot proceed to action, as well when the precept is 
in words, as when it is in emblems : for very pro- 
bably in the church through which he paſſed and 
repaſſed, there was an image of the B. Virgin, 
and ſome other ſaints, with variety of that 
trumpery, with which their chapels are generally 
crouded, ſo that the operation and effect of them 
upon his mind, muſt have been, if any, very lan- 
guid and faint. Addreſſes then, as he ſays, to the 
imagination, are not always moſt energetical. Where 
theſe ſigns abound moſt, they are, I believe, in 
great veneration' with the vulgar, but they are even 
there in equal deriſion with the, politic and wiſe 
thoſe make ufe of them becauſe they do not ſee the 
folly of them, theſe deſpiſe them becauſe they do. 


Loet 
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Let it be true that marikind bave now no 'other 
influence than from force or intereſt : can this be 
accounted for in no other way than 7hat they bave 
neglected the language f figns ind emblems? 
Would the uſe of this language, if reſtored, de- 
ſtroy the influence 'of either? Would force be 
leſs employed ? Would intereſt be leſs prevalent ? 
Had either lefs influence when that language was 
in uſe? Rocks, trees, flones, the well of oaths and 
the old oaks off Mamre, in the condition of mankind 
at that time; when ſocieties were few and con- 
fined, their boundaries ſmall, and their inter- 
courſes infrequent : when every firſt-born of a 
tribe or family had deſpotic ſway : when there 
was no commerce nor intercommunity, except 
among borderers, might guaranty fœderal acts, 
and be fitting monuments of the ſanctity of con- 
tracts, but would the uſe of ſuch things ſerve to 
the ſame, or ſimilar purpoſes now? If the differ- 
ing ſtates of mankind would have born fuch uſage: 
they had probably never gone'into diftiſe, can not 
every orie ſee, that in great, extended populous 
ſtates, they could not be retained? Why under 
the legiſlation of Moſes were they all aboliſhed ? 
Was writing then firſt revealed, as another whim- 
ſical theoriſt conceives ? | 


To hear a \profeſſed Deiſt contending for the 
uſe of ſigns and emblems in the offices bf religion, 
1s we may ſay a little out of character, hut às he 
has thrown it fo fairly in our way, why may we not 
for the benefit of our countrymen the Roman Ca- 
tholicles of Ireland endeavour to improve the hint. 


The 


111 


The original of Idolatry, how it began, or was 
introduced, and prevailed ſo univerſally, eſpecial- 
ly the ſpecies of image worſhip, hath been often 

e ſubject of enquiry : Doctor Prideaux among 
others hath exhibited pains and learning upon it, 
and nothing is more aſtoniſhing than that a prac- 
tice which uncorrupted nature loaths and ſtarts 
from with ſuch averſion, ſhould have obtained ſo 
univerſally. Even the people to whom the know- 
ledge of the true God was communicated by reve- 
lation, after frequent deviations, recoveries and 
relapſes, were with difficulty at laſt effectually re- 


ſtrained from it. 


To this myſtery we have at laſt found a key in 
the writings of that odd inconſiſtent creature already 
mentioned : He hath proved, | think to de- 
monſtration that it took its riſe and grew out of 
thoſe very things which'he would have us believe 
were inſtituted to prevent it. He goes farther, (and 
I think he is right) that ſo it muſt have been with- 
out a poſſibility of the event happening otherwiſe : 
omniſcience might have foreſeen it, but omnipo- 

tence by his account could not prevent it: to 
give it in his own confuſed manner, would be te- 
dious, and to moſt Engliſb readers not intelligi- 


®* John Hutchinſon's new account of Confulion of Tongues, 
from p. 47 to 70. ed. 1. 1731. The editor of this little trea- 
tiſe having, with great attention, conſidered Mr. Hutchinſon's 
ſcbeme, and having at preſent by him, what he thinks a full 
anſwer and confutation of it, means, if in his life a time ſhould 
come, when any thing but politics can get attention, to give it 
to the public; at preſent he is w that hardly any thing 
elſe will bear the expence of printing, 
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bee, + inſtead therefore of the detail in Sf, the 
cg nſieſt abridgement we can make muſt ſerve. 


He begins with obſerving, © that nothing is ſo 
good, which cannot be corrupted, miſrepreſent- 
© ed and abuſed : therefore we are not to wonder, 
that truths revealed by emblems, and handed 
<«- down by tradition, had the luck to be ſo. The 
things exhibited by God to man, to give him 
* an idea of the eſſence in the Trinity, nay the 
* things revealed after the fall, when Adam had 
e ſuppoſed powers in the fruit: when he had for- 
“ feited his body, and the ſatisfaction was to be 
© ſhadowed by the life of - beaſts, and finiſhed by 
the blood of human ſacrifices; when ſomething 
“ inſtead'of the tree of lives was exhibited to re- 
* preſent the Trinity of Perſons, and the ſubſtance 
«. man taken into the eſſence : their poſterity miſ- 
© took the object, and abuſed the things by ap- 
«+ plying them to the falſe object: how could it 
be otherwiſe? It never could have entered in- 
* to the mind of man to have worſhipped any re- 
< preſentation of himſelf, and his own-ſhape and. 
« figure, if he had not ſeen ſuch a ont taken into 
the repreſentations of the eſſence, _ much leſs 
could he ever have thought of paying the ſame: 
reverence to any creature below him, if he had 
not ſeen them repreſent the hi ark objects: nor 
even the forms of Angels, if thoſe forms had 
not been aſſumed by a higher Being: and 
4 though theſe who ſaw and underſtood this might 
** innocently,” (he thinks, which is juſt the Ro- 
man 'Catholic plea) © have worſhipped the figure. 
** of a man, none after him would have, known 

it was facred, without the ſame mark, &c. + 
about the head. R 

23 — D Thus, 
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Thus, from the repreſentation in Paradiſe by 

< trees, they made thoſe trees emblems of, Oc. 
in the Heavens. From the repreſentation of 
& the figure, parts, c. of the Heavens, by a 
* platited plan, they made groves, fruits, &c. ſo 
* planted, ſacred. From the repreſetitation of 
&* the eſſence, in the eſſence of the Heavens, they 
9 — to 2 them.——Protn the manner of 
* factificing to God by fire, they fell to facrifice 
* to fite. From the inſtituted manner of ſa- 
* crificing fruits, they fell to offer them to the 
Heavens. —From the manner of atonement, 
* tb offer the ſhadow, beaſts blood, even the firſt 
* bom of their own blood. From the repre- 
4 ſentation by a viſion of beaſts, and man emble- 
* matically, to make thoſe and ſuch like beaſts 
* ſacred to the Heavens: ſo the Brazen Serpent 
* ſet up in the wilderneſs was made an object to 
burn incenſe to, till the reign of Hezekiab.“ 
and he obſerves again, © That if the efſence was 
* to dwell among men, to converfe with them, 
and in ſome meaſure to dwell emblematically 
* in the figures, and the figures were kept in fa- 
„ milies, as well as in the S. S. Then as the 
* Heathens carried figures of. thefe things with 
* them, at the diſperſion at Bayer, it was natu- 
ral enough for them to imagine that the eſſence 
* of their ELonim dwelt in thoſe figures.” 


How the reader may approve or reliſh the de- 
ſcription, 1 know not; to me it is ſo natural, and 
the appeatanees of probability on its Tie fo con- 
vincmg, that it would have been unfair to have 
wobbed the author of the credit of it, or not to 


yield him this teſtimony, that I never faw Pagan, 
Jewiſh, 
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= Jewiſh, or 2 8 lc, 2 fairly and 195 
1 1 account or by any other writer: 

then 8 dub malle to the learned Sect found- 
ed by this great modern apoſtle, the great queſ- 
tion ip eee rfy between Wixstus and SpBy- 
ee is fairly at laſt decided in favor of the laſt, 
it is 15 longer 1 r wo hether Jews borrowed 
rites from Egyptians from 1 


and whether - 4 pt 7 gr 
tutes and ceremon ON obſervances of 47 ek 


were on! litically contrived, and indulg 
in the 5 o retraining fewn © from the lep 
cation of theſe things to idols, or were 
divine inſtitutions in the ordinary th ical 
ſenſe : and again the queſtion 70 againſt 1 
and the author I have conſidering: was 

a fit way of leac ing and inſtructing men? was 
it a likely or could it be 9 an effectual method to 
make men virtuous and happy, to tie them to 
good, and ſecyre their jence? would infinite 
wiſdom chuſe, and preſeribe a mean fo liable 
abuſe, fo eaſily miſunde fo ſure to be i 
applied and perverted, and when it was abuſed 
never interpoſe exc pt by prophets »9 x. »9s A. 
Jews, and Jews only to aſſert his ſovereignty, and 
reclaim them from ſuch madneſs and folly ? 


bs uſe of theſe W to 1 is to 
upon them to conſider, whether thoſe exte- 
nuations which have been ſometimes pleaded in 
their behalf, do in truth ſignify any thing, 
or can with any ſhew of reaſon or ſenſe of mo- 
deſty be urged; they think, I know they fondly 
indulge the conceit, that they are not in the 
fink of 9 as deep as Heathens, but 


they are to —— one Cate is as eaſily 
defended 
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defended as the other, that they ſtand upon the 
ſame bottom, and if one is condemned the other 
cannot be acquitted; are Chriſt and Belial at 
ſuch concord, that a little logic or rethorick is 
all that 1s neceſſary to bring them together ? 

The precept of Chriſt is not 10 be like unto the 
Heathen ; and to abſtain from the very appearances 
H evil, which inſenſibly work into habit, and 
from likeneſs grew into reality: 1 f ſee © the 
danger, were there no more .in it, how eaſily 

theſs 1 things are abuſed, that there is no handling 

or touching them almoſt without being With: 
ed: with ſuch ſtains ſuch marks of pollution, 
are they then fit aſſociates in a Proteſtant com- 
munity ? will not, ſays an apologiſt of their own®, 
an idolatrous form of worſhip tend more or lefs to 
ſeduction and immorality ? and hath not the ſame 
ſenſible writer in conſequence confeſſed, that go- 
vernment ſhould be conftantly upon its uard 1 
it. Is any plague more infectious Gr Bead ? will 
one ſcabby ſheep infect a whole. ock, what 
ſhould be apprehended from a contagion, ſpread 
ſo wide, the very Shepherds x carrying and handing 
about the infection: : waſh ye then and make ye 
clean, as ſoon as ye ate purged and purified : 

we are ready to join and ſhake hands with ye: 
it is a ſhort but a friendly leſſon I am reading, 
and ought to be more endearing than the vain 
frothy. harangues of your injudicious defender 
anno 1762. —_ 
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\ROM busen 6 an up Efay _ 1 
turn me ob 2 the ſober and relpecdable 
AUTHOR or THE CONSIDERATIONS : ſorry and 
ſurpriſed to find, that I cannot always "low, 
or go alon with him, when in the general prin- 
ciples of © roteſtanriſm | we ſeem perfectly to 
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alt often — Cs . writers * the happieſt. 
talents, - and teſt improved parts do not reaſon. 
conſiſtently ; they are . inadvertent, .. apt to. fi 
and. eons a own, principles, an n 6e 
view of loading, incumbering an adverſary, 
to intangle and perplex themſelves : this after 
ſtxj&t and Move ſcrutin 1 50 95 Jam afraid will be 
found to be th de caſt 0 author before me: 
ingthe ſecond page of his 11 he ex- 
plicitly aſſerts = Papiſts ſhould content themſelves 
with miuiſtring to ſuch only - as have been born F. 
Popiſh parents, and have been educated in their 
eum communion, i. e. he would have them 6 
ently to look on, whilſt we are making my 
without endeavouring to make any from us: 
but is this to be e in reaſon from them, 
or to be demanded; by us? if, 8 we come to 
terms, both ſides mu have fair lay, reciprocal- 
ly confeſſing what is right, and C ming no more 
than ANG * 5 LL 
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The apprehended conſequences b affrighti og 
I imagine may have extorted this from him : 

believe as well as he, that by the help of in- 
temperate zeal, and diſhoneſt arts, they would 
overmatch =; run before us: but ſurely we have 
8 terpoiſe theſe, and can never 


of being fojled,, if we 1 . 
0 manage f — nes | | 


To the pious work of l own I * 
very little (turn which way I will) to exctte, or warm 
our Meal: what are the motives, or where are 
the means? the motives to begin, or the means 
to go forward? how the caſe — * when the 
40th. ennon was put into the ede, whether the 
general ſtate of men, manners, cuſtoms and 0 i- 
=_— made conferring with Recufimts, expedient 

or neceſſury 1 Wer not. But at this day, and 
ever ſince I have known any thing of the ſtate 
of the church, it might as 55 have been leſt 
oft. '-Who that has made xperirhents can 
boaſt of his ſueceũ? Wolty't ) ire e of tam 
peripg much or often in this way, "is to draw upon 
the map a greater load of ws and ill Will, 
than His condition for the moſt part is able 0 
benr, and eventually to put a ſtop thy all theſe: 
fatniſſar and friendly intercourſes: which offly 
is,” ot put in our 101 the proper opportu- 
nities. 


A Proreſtant clergy an, if be is tie to the 
plinciples of his profeſſion, will uſe no methods 
of treachery, deceit or falſhood : he will invent 
no legendary tales, of dreams, viſions, or pretend- 
ed miracles ; thoſe marks of impoſture and falſe 
tenekers, he will neither practice himſelf, nor en- 


courage 
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courage in others: and yet without applying bx 
hab) os ſimilar hens the <Nows be eat EY 
reclaim them : giving them hibles would be a 

mean if they would be taught, or could be 

perſuaded to read them; arguments from reve- 

tion, and reaſoning from the nature and attri- 
butes of God, 1 


upbraid us with negle& in this matter, it may 
in moſt caſes, be as prudent to let it alone. 


Do e the opportunities, and 


are too often out of the way of them, it de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, how far they are ſingly 
to blame : in the canon; there is a potable par- 
ticularity that 6ught to be remarked : It direc 
even che biſfiop to apply his | endeavours, but 
with a ſaving that amounts to a virtual repeal, 
and in that view I dare ſay was inſerted : againſt 
the inferior” order it ſtands in full force, who 
are as ready to excuſe themſelves by the pre- 
tence, that in the ordinary and common ways 
they cannot conſcientiouſly, even ſet about it. 

If in this labour of love (for love only fhould in- 
ſtigate and propel to. it) they could convert Pa- 
Pils in the manner St. Paul did the Corinthians; or as 
EAECTANTIUS boaſted, * he and every Chriſtian 
Prieft had done and could do by Heathens, rege- 


+» Infiit. Lib. 4. c. 26. 


nerate 
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DPerate and clenſe them, make them holy and 
6 harmleſs, chaſte and ſober, chearfully they might, 
heartily they ought to ſet about it. But if the 
fruit of their zeal. would be only to make men 
hypocrites, ten times more the children of 
the Devil, than they were, a tender mind will 
boggle, a good mind will never buckle: to it: 
correct their morals, and ye will open a way to 
their underſtandings: if their manners are inof- 
fenſive, the error of their opinions, however 1 diſ- 
like, or may wiſh, to change them, will never 
make me unealy : the common moſt, availing 
methods to compel them to come in, let them 
apply who pleaſe, they are not ſuited to my tem- 
are not. conſiſtent with my divinity, 


- 


per, „e e (Oak 
I have not /o learned Chriſt. 363 Tom, im 
A biſhop once propoſed ſomething in 3 
elt; 
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ence than he from the canon: and I own tho“ 1 
ſhould. be cenſured for it, that in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces I have refuſed to receive them, even when they 
uninvited offered. to recant, except they would 
conſent to be previouſly inſtructed. and ſhewed 
ſome tokers of conviction : They generally how- 
ever. made their way into the pale by applying 
to others: much good, ſaid I, do the Church 
with ſuch proſelytes! nd 


But what began in hypocriſy may end in ſinceri- 
ty, habit may bring on liking, and the effect 
may be good tho' the motive was bad, the chil- 
dren may be good Proteſtants : may be ſo: I ſhall 
not however be the inſtrument. of ſending one 
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to the Devil, for ſake of another, whom 1 have 
only a chance that he may be redeemed, and in 
that chance the odds very often againſt me. 


7 this reaſoning of ours, two 7 and 
plauſible objections e in this uſeful work be- 
fore 1 | a a al | 


(1. ) From the ear intent of. all Po- 
ns converſions. 2 


(2) From the « apprehended and / ee of 
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If . 0 2 whom he was replying 
may be ſuppoſed to have delivered the common 
ſentiments of his party, the intent of their-zeal 16 
to frengthen themſelves, by collecting Force from the 
rigour of oppoſition, and manning their hearts with 
fortitude : the point before us then, is how is this 
to be cenſured ? if it is only a ſupppled caſe there 
is little in it to quarrel: with, becauſe, in the pre- 
ſumption that they are really i in a 7 —— of per- 
ſecution, the conduct 18 ſo natural, as hardly to 
be avoided-:, nature in that caſe would fly to ſuch 
means in ſpight of them, no Ee no dif- 
cretion. would be able to reſtrain it; it would be 
as natural as to fly to, ſhelter from ſtorms of rain, 
or heat, as to ſtop the chinks and. crannies. thro. 
which the wind or rain haye got a; Way into 
our dwellings : that ſo they conſider themſelves, 
is evident from the manner in which the. ſenti- 
ment is expreſſed, and fo far I ma and muſt 
conſent, that notwithſtanding the. lenity. of go- 
vernment, and all the mildneſs of our. forbear- 
ance, which have extorted their acknowledgments, 

Con- 


ar i 


Coxwiv ANCE 1s Nor TolzRATiow, and as far 9 
as it is ſo, is of a bad and mmpolitic kind, re- 


flecti 
and 
conſequent 


always more ſcandal on government, 


their heads and glitters in their fight ; as long as 


penal laws are in force with nothing to ſuſpend 


the execution of them, but the diſcretion of a 


governor, or the good nature of aneighbour, we 


cannot ſay that the phraſe is miſapplied ; and the 
reconeiliations will at beft be but diflembled : 


to be conſtantly expoſed to dangers, to have 1 


ſuch terrors always upon our thoughts, and be- 
fore our eyes, where is rhe Proteſtant who would 
not think and call this perſecution: we muſt al- 
low then in ſuch caſes, to reaſon juft as we do 
ourſelves, from equal premiſes, to draw ſimilar 


The apologiſt had indeed ſhewn more diſcre- 
tion, had he maintained what in ſuch caſes is 
the | pretended principle of every party; Jil. 
that their 'Zeal for converting proceeded only from 
diclates of conſcience, and charity for the ſalvation 


of fouls, becauſe none but the man himſelf, if 1 


even he is always ſure, can tell how far he is or 
would be in any given caſe, actuated by this 
principle, and unaided by any other would be 
active and induſtrious in it. With reſpect to ſo- 
eieties and communities, I am intirely in the opi- 
nion, that ſingly, without the mixture of other 
views and motives, it is, never the end or aim of 
any of them, and that without any thing to ap- 
prehend or fear from the power and policy of oppo- 
nents, their zeal would moſtly be very languid r 
co 


ollowed by more inconvenience than the | 3 
is equiponderate to: as long as 
the fword of wrath is unſheathed, os over 


1 

cold, would have little either of that impetuoſity, or 
energy of which it ſo often carries the appear- 

ance: as far as | have been able to collect from 
the obfervations I have made, it is a matter of 

great indifference with moſt people, what ſenti- 
ments, or qpinions their neighbours. entertain, 
vhen they don't interfere with their own caſe, 
privileges, or poſſeſſions: we are all, for the 
moſt part willing enough to let people abound in 
their on ſenſe, when it doth not hurt nor annoy 
us; danger apprehended at any diſtance ſhould 
be armed and provided againſt, conſequently 
the indiferetion of threatening, will only revive 
that animoſity which is fond in retaliating, 
and apt to ſtrike in way of prevention, before 
it feels; this is a leſſon which indeed they want 
to be taught, and if they will learn it may do them 


But there is a ſecond objection from the ap- 
prehended and ſure effect of Popiſh zeal to 
make /profelytes : It is ſaid, that every perſon 

= pro/elyted to their religion:1s ſeduced, and perverted 
= from. their allegiance 10 their lawful ſovereign : Is 
this true ? I thonld be among the firſt | and for- 
wardeſt to call for new and more ſevere; re- 
ſtraints, ſuch. as might bar every poſſible means 

of ſedition and perverſion: I would tie up both 
their tongues and their hands: but is this admit 
ted by them, or can it proved by us? from 
the  fubraiſſive deportment of Catholic ſub- 
Jes, under Proteſtant. prices in Germany, may 
they not be deemed: to reaſon irrefragably againſt 

it? if che fact be as ſtated by them, Papiſts in 
Brandenburg, Saxony and Hanover, think and rea- 
ſon much in the ſame way with all the reſt of 
the 
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the ſpecies : deep rooted and invetetate as their 
religious principles are, it; ſhews that they are ca- 
pable of bending, and being warped by the 
ſtronger - impreſſions, and more influential'-mo- 
tives of eaſe, convenient intereſt, - the deſire of 
liberty, and: the loveof their country : un BENE, 
151 PATRLA, is the common voice of nature; ſpeak- 
ing in all the tribes and individuals of mankind: 

iloſophers and divines, princes and ſtateſmen, 

ve jointly: and alternately. laboured to leſſen its 
force, and give it a contrary direction, but it 
hath in all caſes been too hard for them, hath 
baffled * diſappointed: * their menſuses. | 


„ Phinices' md finreſdnenge we know fregj nu- 
merous examples will, ſtand forth the champi- 
ons of rehigion, when it neither warms their 


hearts, nor is in any degree the impelling motive 


to go to work, even when the form they contend 
ſor looks moſt friendly to their intereſts: we have 
it from Megeray, That the queen regent, Ca- 
THERINE D MEDicis, waiting anxioufly the 
event of the battle of Drrvbx, informed by a 
haſty and premature meſſenger. that a deciſive 
victory had been gained by the Hugonots under 
the conduct of the PaixcEꝝ or CoD ER. In the 
circle of her courtiers bolted out the ſecret of 
her foul, ſaying, Fi it be ſo, we muſt all cumtent- 
edly ſuy our prayers in | French*, When a late pope 
had with ſome ſharpneſs expoſtulated with the 
empreſs queen, for all allying with Heretics to fight 


| =_ catholicks, ſne apologiſed with à ſneer, 


sJunt des braves impies, there goes, ſaid a French 
1 (ſeeing our N I. palin his Win- 


E He bien! Il faudra done prier Wies, en Gancolh,,” 
dow 
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dow) an honeſt gentleman, who gave away three 
kingdoms for a maſs. Various inſtances of the ſame 
tenor might be recited ;-In the city of Rome at 
this day, are not Jews' for. reaſons of ſtate allowed 
to dwell . in ſafety . with the free exerciſe of their 
religion, and enjoying many other priveledges : 
and is this peculiarly the temper of princes and 
political rulers ? no, : it is the conſtitution of man- 
kind in every claſs and rank, where nature ſeldom 
wears diſguiſe ; the loweſt, the moſt ſimple and 
credulous are all ready to play the ſame game, 
for intereſt in proſpect, or pay in hand: they 
will act counter to their religious principles, and 
whether they know the extent of them or no, 
will forget that, they had them. | 


How often have Catholicks fought even againſt 
the Pope, even when his banner was. diſplayed 
in their ſight, with valour and fidelity? Rome 
the reſidence of his holineſs, has more than once 
been , ſacked ; in ſhort the only invincible cauſe 
of obſtinacy is blindneſs, or want of feeling : 
open their eyes, let them ſee the good ye intend 
for them, and never fear, but they will repair 
to your colours: if they can't ſee; there is another 
mean left, let them feel it and taſte it, the evil 
ſpirit will then vaniſh and haunt them no more. 
This political exorciſm, if I may call it ſo, will 
or J am ftrangely miſtaken, | go farther to diſ- 
poſleſs them of that evil ſpirit which we are a- 
fraid of, than all the ſpiritual ones, that were 
ever inyented. IM | 

That all Popiſh eccleſiaſtics owe promiſe and 
{wear obedience to every deciſion and mandate 
of the univerſal paſtor, is out of controverly : 

| which 
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Which of them have the face to deny it? but 
that the laity are ſhackled with the ſame bonds 
or by any formal act under the fame oblitati- 
ons, I have never heard, nor read: the aſſertion 
| | 67. Dub. Ea. of the confiderations, that every 
apiſt is bound on peril of damnation to an 
implicit ſubmiſſion to the dictbates of the Pope. 
ſeems not ſufficiently warranted : if it were ſo, 
the ſtate of the caſe would be altered by it, 
but I ſeeno evidence wherean to reſt the alle- 
gation : and believe the only tie the Pope ha: 
upon their laity is from the compulſive force of his 
anathermas, and intetdicts, denying them the c ra- 
ment, &c, In the laſt war gteat numbers of Viſb ca- 
tholics, voluntarily offered themſelves to ſerve his 
majeſty in his fleets and armies : how did they be- 
have? were any of them mutinous? did they deſert 
colours, or refuſe to fight? were they even languid 
and heartleſs in the ſervice ? not an inſtance of the 
kind hath been heard: did they all return when 
diſbanded, (as too many very impolitickly were) 
to thc old fuperſtition? ſomè did, ſome we know 
did not: did any adhere to our communion ? 
an addition of ſtrength was gained to he eſta- 
bliſhment ; theirs in conſequence ſuffered” ſome 
diminution, and thence an argument may be 
ſuggeſted, that the caſe diſtreſsful as it is, is not 
remedileſs, or hopeleſs; and that fears and jea- 
touſies, well grounded and reaſonable _ half a 
century ago, may be frivolous and injuriods now; 
greatly to abate, if not to ceaſe altogether. 


Here may I be excuſed ſuch freedom, I would 
beg leave to recommend to the author, to re- 


conſider this point, and examine whether he has 
bb not 
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lature, as they only have the power of ordering, 
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not contended with his own principles, as well 
as mine: if the right of proſelyting be outs, 
I know of nothing in . or reaſon, to bar 
them in the exerciſe of the ſame priviledge : 
to ſay, that in rheir way it is not converting, 
but perverting wont do: the thing is true, but 
would the language be borne, if the laws were 
on theit fide ? however erroneous their principles 
and petſuaſions are, where their attachment 
is fincere, it will always be juſtified to their own 
conſciences: fo that to bar them from any at- 
tempts to make proſelytes is to hinder them 
to do that which all the religioniſts in the world, 
always did, and ſtill do, think the moſt meri- 
rorious ſervice they can perform to the church, 
or party they are connected with: the practice 
is authoriſed by the forms and canons of our 
own church, and we idly cavil at them for 
doing in a Proteſtant country, what Proteſtants 
have done in Popiſh ones. | | 


A modern traveller, has furniſhed the gentle- 
man with a liſt of ſchools, and ſeminaries, al 
the coaſt, for the education of the youth 
both ſexes from Ireland and England, wherein 
doubtleſs many imbibe prejudices in favour of 
that religion, if they dont intirely conform to 
it: but who is to blame for this, they, or the 
diſaffected in diſguiſe ; who ſend their children to 
them? in the light he has placed it, the thi 
is an object of national concern, and the legif 


may conſider what is proper in the caſe; if they 
could find a way conſiſtent with chriſtian liber- 
ty to preveht inconveniencies of the 13 
ſhe 
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ſhould be far from adviſing againſt it. But why can't 
we, or rather, do we not in this way countermine 
them? the gentleman muſt certainly have heard, how 
many Charter- ſchools there are in Ireland and if 

in this way our conduct is laudable, I own I am ſo 
ſtupid, as not to ſee how theirs is reprehenſible: 
if youth were ſent hither from any neighbouring 
ſtate to be educated, we ſhould and certainly would 
receive and entertain them, and might be tamper- 
ing with their prejudices, and artfully inſinuating 
reconciling notions of our political and religious 


oeconomy; would this be right in us, how ſhall 


we prove it to be wrong in them? Shall I quarrel 


. with people for doing By me, what in the ſame 


© » 


circumſtances I would do by them? 


Their efforts in this way are, it is true, diſagree- 
able and irkſome: we ſhould however, have ſome 
better reaſon for witholding the privilege, than the 
diſguſt it raiſes, or the additional trouble it may 
create: why, or how, do they excel us ſo much 
in art and ingenuity, in erudition or the powers of 
arguing and perſuading, that we ſhould be afraid 
of them? are we gonſcious of any defect in our- 


ſelves, let us not to hide thoſe defects, give them the 
opportunity of retorting 2 us the identical im- 
putations which we had inſiſted on as the juſtifying 
ounds of our firſt ſeparation : if in this we un- 
luckily ſwerve a little from the example of our re- 
formers, we cannot hide their faults, why ſhould 
we be aſhamed to own them ? zeal for proſelyting 
is one of the worlt principles ever grafted upon 
human nature: productive of miſchiefs, for which 
nature itſelf hath provided no remedy; it is fo far 
too from being true, that there is generally the moſt 
excellency of religion where there is greateſt zeal 
| to 
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to promate-it; that I am confident the contrary in 
moſt - caſes; hath always been true: If this be the 
author's opinion we are agreed, for I do not give 
into that of an author already cited *, bat by ſo- 
liciting al man to change bis religion, ue always 
ſolirit him 10 do wrong: becauſe, if there is any, 
there is but one way of proving it; the argument 
reſting: only upon this ſuppoſition, that in every 
religion there is ſomething good; ſo that by per- 
ſuading him to change, he has the chance of quit- 
ting the good that is in it, as well as the bad; but 
this will not dhold univerſally, though in ſome in- 


Adances it maybe true ; becauſe all the good which 


is in that, vihich you would have him 'renounce, 
may be in the other, Which you would adviſe him 
to embrace: eiminently Ithink the caſe in every com- 
patative: view; that:hath:os May be made of the 
Roman and churah of England's forms: Zeal f, ſays 
one of their beſt apologiſts, we:commend, violence 
we renounce. But even this wont do; for zeal 
may be immoderate and criminal, when no open 
violence:is uſed; it manifeſtly is ſo, as often as the 
arts of treachery and deceit are practiced; and the 
ingenious author ſeems to have forgot himſelf, or 
not to be atquainted with the ways of his profeſſi- 
on, when he ſaid this; there are ſo many unex- 
ceptionable, vouchers againſt him, in the narratives 
of their :miſianaries, publiſhed by themſelves," and 
if he calls upon/me to produce them, I ſhall be rea- 


dy to oblige him; 

rss 501 "VOY D i 119 enn GOL 
Wich as little, or perhaps leſs reaſon, ' may. we 
complain of the books they print and diſperſe 
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among their votaries: the hfe of cardinabiPoole was 
2 bold attack: as impolitie too at a time, when 
they are ſoliciting a Proteſtant government: for fa- 
vours, and the author's cenſure is judioious and 
ſeaſonable: but where; if they willlbe doing ſuch 
things, is the remedy, and how are ſuch eſſays to 
be prevented? upon Proteſtant principles; what 
can we adviſe or what can we do? to the liberty of 
the preſs, excluſively of all other ſects and parties, 
where is our charter? for reaſons obvious enough, 
I ſtiould be ſorry we had one. In writing hiſtory, 
from the biaſs of prejudice, men may neither ap- 
prehend the true ſtate of a caſe, nor reaſon juſtly 
upon it, ſtill the privilege of repreſenting things as 
they appear to them, and forming ſuch concluſions 
as they think pertinent, aid the premiſſes will bear, 
is as much their due as anotheis: if facts are falſi⸗ 
fied, it is moſtly eaſy to detect and refute them 
if they are miſrepreſented, and the conſequent de- 
ductions are inconcluſive and weak, they give us 
an advantage tlie greateſt we can deſite againſt 
them: by the opportunities of conuicting they un- 
deſignedly give us ſome of chnvinciny, unleſs we 
want ſenſe, or attention to ſeize and make uſe of 
them: but then, if we act conſiſtentiy here, we 
muſt join iſſue, for we can go no further; advan- 
eing a ſingle ſtep beyond this we prove, that it is 
dur awn and not the common liberties of mankind, 
we are contending: for—--remarkably the cafe of all 
noiſy advocates for liberty----what ſwarms of them 
have the enlivening rays of plenty and ſecurity, 
brought forth ! -— how long in the diſorderly ſhift- 
ing ſeenes of this; popular phrenſy may we com- 
pute things can go on ---- what forecaſt can any 
man pretend to, who does not ſee, that liberty is 
digging its awn grave, wherein it, and-that uncon- 
Bont 4 ſtitutional 
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ſtitutional and merely ideal thing called indepen- 
dency, will both ſink, to riſe no more. | 


The republication too of that abſurd and ſenſe- 
leſs book, The Devotion to the ſacred Heart of Je- 
ſus, with ſuch glaring nonſenſe in the title t 
of it? why, it is grievous I confeſs, that there 
ſhould be here, or any where, people ſimple, and 
by that ſimplicity, with ignorance, credulous 
enough to be the dupes of ſuch low chicanery : 
it is an affecting circumſtance, a ſubject of melan- 
choly conſideration, as often as it comes in our 
way : but again I mult repeat, how ſhall we help 
it? if we-recur to the ſame arts, we act neither like 
men nor chriſtians : if we attempt to reaſon with 
them, what chance is there that we ſhall be heard 
or attended to? the avenues to. better underſtand- 
ing are all barricadoed, the inlets ſhut up, ſo as 
to be imperyious, at leaſt, whenever I have at- 
tempted to ger through them : one, and perhaps 
only one ſucceſsful way of aſſailing them, may be 
found, we may recollect the power of ridicule in 
the wit of Ari/tophanes :- how even the divine 
SocRaTES was born down with it, and EURIP I- 
DEs, the ſource of ſo much pleaſing entertain- 
ment, was hooted oft the ſtage; in ſuch competi- 
tions, the comic wit of Mr. Foote would do more 
I am perſuaded, than the pious labours of a Chil- 
ling worth or a Tillotſon, and a portrait in characatu- 
ra from the pencil of a Hogarth, or a ballad from 
the pen of a Tom Brown, hawk'd and ſung about 
through the ſtreets and markets, would be the like- 
lieſt mean to lay the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, as often 
as it grew troubleſome. The ſtouteſt champion 
that ever ſallied forth from a Jeſuitical college, 
would hardly mount his Roffrum a ſecond time to 

E 2 | play 


. 
lay. over hie tricks, after feeling ths edge of ſuch 


ridicule : under this method FE cure lam inclined 
to think too, that the WEs Lx Vs and WHITFIELDS 
of the age, might have been converted into good 
handicraftſmen, and honeſtly have earned their 
bread at a loom or an anvil “. 


1 


4 


Here, 


The author of the conſiderations, ſeems unwilling to be- 
lieve, that there is any connexion, or correſpondence between 
Papifts and Methodiſts. Something therefore ſhould be obſer- 
ved on this head: Fanaticiſm 2 was, and ſtill is the 
fource-of ſuperſtition : thoſe by a longer courſe, and taking a 
wider compaſs, have gathered more filth and pollution than 
ele have had time for: but ate plainly running into the ſame 
hannel, and ſuffered to run its courſe, will equal it both in 
gure and bulk: let the reader tecollect, whence Popery took 
its tiſe, increaſed and grew upon the world: not out of 
Cos r nuz's DOA fo, as by vulgar computation, nor 
out af Hoc s GRamr mo, Gn OY thoſeeuents refer 
only to the per ĩod, when the fruits were ripening and men were 
bu in gatherin into theit _— 3'a penetrating eye will ſee 
ir bring - bloſſoming long before, in the celebra- 
ted ages of — orthodoxy.  BELLARMINE has been 
qupted, tor impudently ſayi me, that faith was the, offiſpring of 
ay | Fools the eft believers. But how much worſe 

pfay was that, en . credo quia impoſſible, and th 
0 gen objeRted by Celſus, as the fond maxim of all Chriſtians, 
ne mami ſed crede, and then tell me, are not theſe the pri- 
wry fundamental, Jeading articles of every Methodiſt's creed. 

Mr. Wx, and his allowers we are told, eſpouſed the prin- 

ciples of the firſt reformers: it may be ſa.; but J ſhould call 
for ſyme farther pro of their bein  agoch Proteſtants : their 
— oat apoſtle in England Was Mz. Law, marked with the 
te ſtamp of the Nonjuring tribe, and in a memorable 
| Fee, ee i onbodony by high encotpiums on Jacii 
(fee Tucker's hiſt. Methodiſm) W- u and W—TF—D 
. each 3 to adopt Mr. Law's ſentiments, 
but iter accor . to our auth with ſenfe enough to un- 
derſtand his plan; fo after jumbling together ſome ill choſen 
5 e and Armi nianiſm, formed a hotch- 
potch 
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Here, though only in a progreſſive ſtate, advan- 
cing gradually, and with cautſon, to the main 
points in controverſy, my ſituation ] fear, is become 
rather too delicate, and I ſhall be ſuſpected for 
trimming too nicely between tle oppoſite 'parnits, 
Confident however, that as I go on the -ſuſpict- 
on will wear off; I ſhall trouble myſelf no more 
about it, than to beg of the reader to look well ty 
the tendencies of his own heart, and the vibrations 
of his own judgment: if he does, like thoſe of a 

dulum ſized and ſuited to the latitude, they 
will be even and regular, and when the weights, 
the cauſes of motion, are taken off, if, like that-in 
a perpendicular line, it ſtops exactly in the mid- 
dle, the preſumptions will be in their favour, that 
there was no obliqueneſs nor partiality within, to 
give it any undue bias or inclination. 1 


I know, and I am ſorry Þ know it, that there 
are Proteſtants, who by the ſtories handed down in 
their families, and foolfhly collected into one 
view, (by a late pious prelate, who, in the genuine 
ſpirit of old Cax ro the chronicler, F -b#' ould 
have found moo floryts, we'd, | am perſuaded; 
have ſette in it moo, of craelties exereiſed By Pa. 
piſts in the memorable æra of 164r, af ra! 


0 i - % e 
SM 


of their. own, and as it could hardly be avoided, a 
ſchiſm quickly grew between them, and they n to take 
different couts.:—at prefent by their junction with the Hturhin- 
onions, they ſeem to have enlarged their plan, improving and 
trimming it up faſt to the true'Catholic mode: 1 am not theres 
fore in the leaſt ſurpriſed to hear that foreign Papills ſpeak of 
our Methodiſts with rapture : Mr. Morgan's publication o Pere 
Rohour's life of Francis Xavier was to the Jeſuits induce · 
ment enough to conſider them in this view. 
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memorable for every ſpecies and degree of iniqui- 
ty and irreligion as well as that, who think that they 
never can be ſafe till Papiſts are either finally ex- 
terminated, or ſo reduced in ſtrength and numbers. 
as to be in an utter incapacity either to rival or re- 
liſt, and thence never indure, nor liſten to a propo- 
ſition, that has the air of favour, or breaths any re- 
conciling or affectionate diſpoſition : to theſe for 
once I will apply, what with the utmoſt propriety 
hath been a hundred times applied to the others, 
they know not what manner of ſpirit they are of. 
Let them for once ſuſpect, or if they wont ſu] 

Jet them ſuſpend their judgments, till they have 
the whole of the caſe fairly before them : for they 
are not ſure, that whilſt viewing the beams that 
are in their neighbours eyes, there may not be 
motes in their own, which obſtruct the ſight, or 
Jaundice the object. | 


Till they are finally extirpated, is a raſh and a fool- 
iſn judgment, as fooliſh as it is wicked: we can- 
not want them ; how could we be without them ? 
till they are in a condition neither to be able to rival 
or reſiſt: it is their caſe already; whence then, 
thoſe bleatings in our ears! new. and recent alarms 
to revive and augment our fears? what new dan- 

await us? from what quarter do they blow ? 

in England the diſproportion of Proteſtant to Papiſt 
is computed as about 20 to 1. HERREN, in the ſad 
ilous days already mentioned, they were in an 
inverſe proportion, the ballance as great on their ſide, 
ever ſince gradually decreaſing, at this day not full 
three to one: then they had property and thence 
power: what ſhare of either have we left them? 
their reſentments were then freſh and furious, their 
extortioners and robbers, were paſſing daily an 
| | ore 
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before them: now they are ſtale and extinct, loſt 
in forgetfulneſs, or their edge ſo dulled and blun- 
ted, as to make no impreſſion ; to ſay that they have 
no inclination to annoy or diſturb ns, would be in- 
judicious : they would ceaſe to be R--- C--- if they 
had none: I had almoſt faid to be religioniſts: for 


who having the power to do this, ever wanted the 


ting 


The cuſtoms and opinions of mankind ever fluc- 
tuating and changing, variations in our political 
creeds and ſyſtems, of - courſe become neceſlary 
ſometimes, and prudentially to take place: ſeaſons 
and circumſtances muſt and will = when 
meaſures once improper and unadviſable may be 
neceſſary and indiſpenſible : and it may be true tho 
ſo few of us ſeem to have thought of it, that at 
this inſtant we have arrived at the critical period, 
when ſome. uncommon alteration, in the old modes 
of thinking and acting ſhould commence ---- When 
cauſes viſibly acting forward of themſelves ſhould 
have their motion accelerated, and every thing ſet 
aſide or thrown out of the way, which may either 
retard or divert their courſe ---- When every abate- 
ment that without forfeiture of our own integrity, 
or the violation of any eternal law of truth and 
right, which can be made, ſhould be made 
When every thing ſhould be ſubſtracted, and blot- 
ted out of the account that does not properly be- 
long to it, and every thing added and thrown in 
which good nature can dictate, or good ſenſe can 
defend ---- That if poſſible there may be no decay, 
nor any complaining in our ſtreets. 


e 


where are the religioniſts to be ſeen or read of, 
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N this pit! I ſtand FEY the Aae of cies 
reaſonable and, equitable claim, the open and 
'avowed adverſary of every fooliſh and wicked er- 
ror ; conſcious that though they may incline to 
thank me for one, many of them will hardly be 
perſuaded to forgive me for the other, The ge- 
nerality of Proteſtant writers he 75 conceded, 
* that if no objeclions lay. againſt p. except for 
* aofrines merely religious, they W 1% be no more 
* obnoxious to the magiſtrate than at her ef, and 
I equally intitled to toleration on the ſame ii 
« with every other Di enter: Of this conceſſion 
the writers on their fide have endeavoured to 
make their advanta E, and their general plea 
grounded upon it is this, that every civil crime 
„ objected and charged to them. ſuch as, treaſon, 
4 eng rebellion apd perjury, are equally 
gainſt the rules and dictates of their religion as 
« againſt that of any Proteſtant ſect,“ and as of- 
ten as any palpable derangements are ſpecified to 
invalidate the plea, they. rob 17 tellin Us, that 
theſe are not the, doctrines of their Hasen or 
their.church, ut only the tenets of particular popes 
and doQtors ; ih van, ſays the noble author of, 
obſervations, (Dub. 1767, will it, be, to object, 
that ſome popes, and ſome Popiſh Glue, bave 
run counter to theſe SAY e 4 heir re- 
| Vigion.; | | PO, 


* Author of the conſid. particular. 
Now 


[273 1 
Now if there be any thing in this which 
bears the air of reaſoning; when it comes to 
be examined, it will I doubt avail them 
little, and 1 could hardly have believed, if I had 
not read it there, that a man of his lordſhips 
ſenſe, long experience, and very extenſive 
obſervation could have offered to the public, a 
plea ſo trifling and ſo eaſily refuted. That the 
doctrine of every Romiſi doctor, is not the 
doctrine of the church, in a qualified ſenſe may 
be admited, but that the doctrine of every pope 
is, l muſt, were Ia catholic, indubitably main- 
tain, Why? becaufe. by not doing it, I give 
up his infallibility, the main pillar upon which 
the whole fabric ſtands, and with it the in- 
fallibility of the church of which he is the head: 
thus the fair leading principle of catholiciſm 
is fairly renounced, and how or why they will 
afterwards adhere to the reſt, they may invent 
and give a: reaſon if they can : but till they do, 
all that any Proteſtant, '' in diſputing; ſuch 
matters will have to do, will be to point out to 
them, the ſeveral falſe, ' abfurd; and impious 
doctrines, held among them, and then refer them 
+ the popes who, have adopted and warranted 
them. WON M0 [OG 210); 974 


A diſtinction indeed! there is, that hath often 
been played faſt and looſe with, in which they 
may think to ſhelter 3 thar the infallibility does 
not reſt in the pope alone, but in the pope and 
a general council together: a matter in which 
their o.π¼n partiſans are greatly divided, ſome 
maintaining the one opinion, and ſome the other, 
as often asg they are graveled or pinched: but 
in the matter before us, whichſoever ſide tliey 
PT take, 


/ 


IL 74 1 
take the poſt will be untainable, becauſe we 
can with equal eaſe prove to them, that the 
falſe doctrines charged to them by proteſtants, 
(thoſe I mean for which any ſenſible proteſtant 
only quarrels with them) have been long the 
variable doctrines. of both popes and councils, 
jointly and ſeperately, as often as any occalion 
offered either of inlarging, or confirming their 
uſurped powers : among. many that might be 
ſelected, I may ſingle out one, to confirm what 
[ have faid : under the popedom of Innocent X. 

the Jeſuits finding that ug favoured the janſe- 
niſts, and would give judgment to their diſad- 
vantage, immediately caſt about, how they might 
find ſome means not to ſubmit to his cenſure, 
without oppoling, or hurting his infallibility, and 
the device fixed upon was this ** that tho? the 
„ pope. was infallible in bis deciſions, yet it was 
„ #0 arlicle of faith that he u? legal pope :* from 
this inſtance, 1 argue inconteſtibly againſt 
them, that the doctrines of the pope are the doc- 
trines of the church: that it is an indiſpenſible 
article of Catholic Faith; that the pope is infal- 
lible; and that by diſclaiming the doctrines 
of any one pope they give «up his infallibility : 
how his holineſs that now is, would reſent ſuch 
language, they themſelves may conſider : if 
he goes upon the plan of his predeceſſors, he would 
call them undutiful, and diſobedient children, 
and I imagine reprimand them with ſome ſharp- 
nels, unleſs by ſome means or other they could 
convince him, that the neceſſity of their affairs, 
in a proteſtant * where ſo many diſabi- 


* See Picart' relig. ceremonies, art. Janſ en. & Molin. 
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lities were incurred by maintaining it, made it 
prudent to diſſemble their real opinions, and that 
by ſuch equi vocations, ſome preponderating ad- 
vantages had accrued to the common caule : 
lying for fake of the church, is a practice that 
has often been indulged to their votaries, but 
ſtill they are to be told, that be the ſucceſs of 
it in reſpect of their affairs what it will, the 
concluſion is not to be evaded, that where any 
ſalſe or antichriſtian doctrine is objected, and 
it can be fairly proved that any of their popes 
have maintained it, the pretence to infallibility 
is voided, and ſo the ſtately pile, the work of 
ſo many ages comes tumbling about their ears, 
jor to ule the apologiſts own words, if ſuch 
popes as have bought their holy religion, to counte- 
nance world'y policy, have ated wrong and been 
miſtaken, they will never afterwards be able 
to prove, that their church, neither hath erred 
nor can err: under ſuch partial and limited be- 
lief as this, my allegiance, were I a member 
of their church, would be very precarious : 
the attachment ſo ſlender, that for fake of it 
I ſhould hardly forego one worldly advantage, 
nor for a ſingle moment expoſe myſelf to the 
ridicule of holding ſuch contradictory opini- 
ons. | 


But they have a better. ſtay than this to 
hold by : the religion they profeſs is they are 
ſure the genuine religion of Chriſt, and yet I muſt 
agree with the author of the confiderations that 

all their pretences this is the flimſieſt: whence 


I would them is the religion of Chriſt to 


Lord Taafe's obſervations. 7 


be 


ö 
| 
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be deduced, or learned? from the ſermons I ima- 
gine, and diſcourſes of Chriſt, delivered. to us 
by the evangeliſts, and explained by his apoſ- 
tles, the only authentic, expoſitors, that I can 
ever ſubmit to, throwing aſide then all their other 
new inventions and additions; I will only aſk 
theſe apologiſts, is the doctrine of intolerance, 
a doctrine of chriſtianity? in their defences of 
late they have ſeverally impugned it; and fay 
It is not: then ſay I, the Roman Catholic, and 
chriſtian religion are ſo far from being 
the ſame, that they are eſſentially different, the 
one holding, and upon every occaſion enforcing 
a capital, and moſt important doctrine, that is 
not to be found in the other: a doctrine that 
changes the whole frame of their religion, and 
renders it a quite different thing from what it 
was, and muſt have been at firſt, ſuppoſing it 


divine. 


There is ſtill more in the caſe. I would beg 
of any of theſe expert controvertiſts to take 
one full and comprehenſive view of their own 
religion, as it now ſtands where ever it is eſta- 
bliſhed and openly profeſſed, and after compa- 
ring it with primitive chriſtianity, in the repre- 


ſentations of any ſect, then to tell me, if they 


can diſcover any of the features, or ſignatures 
which particulariſe their own; what fimilitude, 
or reſemblance is there between them ? after 
ſo many alterations and additions as it hath 
undergone, How could the ſimilitude, not to ſay 
the identity be preſerved? and can any thing 
be idler than to pretend they are the fame : it 
was juſt as good ſenſe to ſay, that the ſhip, in 
which the argonauts ſailed, and fo long preſerv- 
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ed as a ſacred relique in memory of the voyage, 
after ſo often repairing, that there was not a 
plank, nor hardly any piece of the firſt timber 
left, was the original identical ſhip, in which 
theſe adventurers had ſet out, and returned from 
Colchis.* For my part, I ſee little that Papiſts 
have to ſay for themſelves, , in the matter now 
before us, but that their creed, in ſome of its 
articles agree with the creeds firſt compoſed, and 
if this be all that is required in the conſtitutian 
of a Chriſtian church, I know none who can 


his * — who pleaſe to give them in: but 
in 


I „ 


inſtantly ceaſes and is deſtroyed: they are vir- 
tually cut off, without the r of any public 
act, and no longer members of the indiviſible 
body of Chriſt. I for my part, ſhall never in- 
quire nor call for any other criterion of ortho- 
doxy, where the ſpirit of Chriſt is not to be found, 
be the churches faith what it will, though it 
extended to every article of every creed, that 


ever, wes .compoled, md ing of bin, gor will 
HE own of acknowledge them. a 
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This doctrine of intolerance, by their own 
confeſſion not a doctrine of Chriſtianity, when 
and by whom was it broached and introduced ? 
they will tell me perhaps, ſome time before 
any of the papa] uſurpations commenced ; long 
belore it got into their canons, or had the ſanc- 
tion of any eccleſiaſtical authority: as ſoon as 
Chriſtians were at liberty to exerciſe it, and had 
prevailed, and triumphed to a degree that rid 
them of any reſtraint, or the fears of being re- 


taliated upon by Heathens, 


believe it; but will this apologize for 
THEM? what were their infallible Popes and 
univerſal paſtors” doing all the While? did they 
filently look on without remonſtrating, or endea- 
vouring to controul the antichriſtian ſpirit ? or 
did they chime in with the reſt, and with gfeater 
forwardneſs than other lead and ſhew them 
the way? if they did either, the faſter their pow- 
er and authority increaſed, their ſin and convic- 
tion kept pace and were proportionate, becauſe 
the fact is, that in time they grew to luch power 
and ſtate, as to be able to arreſt and controul 
all the other churches, and to force their com- 
pliance to every thing they had a mind to pro-- 
poſe : why then, when they were poſſeſſed of this 
plenitude of power, if it might not have been 
convenient before, did they not reform this a. 
buſe, or at leaſt ſtop it from going farther ? 
can they furniſh us with an inſtance of any 
Pope, who in this important article ever attempt- 
ed a reformation ? and was this the proper con- 
duct of an infallible head? who only had the 


ſacred depoſit committed to his Truſt ? in this 
8 reſpect, 


| Sk Faw 
reſpect, it was in their power to have exhibit- 
ed a conduct. that would have been a ſurer mark 
of a true chriſtian church, than the whole cata- 
logue ſumm'd up by Baronius, Ballarmine, or, &c. 


To confirm this reaſoning, let me inſtance 
in another particularity, MORALITY as treated 
by the Jeſuits, hath been defined and very juſtly 
L'art de chicaner avec Dieu: their doctrine of 
probability and intention is evidence ſufficient 
againft them, and if called upon I am ready to 
explain my (elf, and ſhew how inconſiſtent it is 
with the morality of the goſpel: but how 
ye will ſay is the Pope anſwerable for this? 
what is it to him, how many Jeſuits have 
maintained this doctrine ?——yes it is to him: 
becauſe it is a fact, that in this the Jeſuits have 
always excuſed themſelves by afſerting that theſe 
impious doctrines, were the worſt of them,  bor- 
rowed from the ſchoolmen, who were canoni- 
ſed by the Popes, and their books received and 
authoriſed by the church of Rome.——How is 
this? did popes in conſiſtory, and ex catbedra ca- 
nonize men who were the authors of fuch im- 
pious tenets ? and will ye afterwards pretend to 
fay that they were infallible and incapable _ of 
erring? where may we ſay, has there been 
one black and wicked act, of any ſach notori- 
ety as to get a place in hiſtory, in which the 
court of Rome had not à ſhare? the conttivers 
in ſome, the inſtigators in others, and the re- 
warders of them all. In that fatal inftance of 
as great notoriety as ever hapened, the expul- 
fon of the Moors out of Spain; how did ſhe 
behave? Dr. Geddes tells us on the authority of a 
book publiſhed by one Francisco NAVARRO, 

and 
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and dedicated to the King of Spain, that by the 


current opinion of all the Spaniſh divines, the 
bad ſucceſs of the AR MA DA in 1588, was the 
judgment of God upon their nation for ſuffering 
ſo many apoſtates to live among them: and 
that the remarkable comunction in the heavens 
in 1603, was declarative of God's intention to 
make uſe of their king to deſtroy the Mabame- 
tan ſect: under Philip III. the thing was effected, 
by the contrivance of don John de Ribera 
patriarch of. Antioch, and arch-biſhop of Valen- 
cia, The duke of Lerma his brother cardinal 
arch-biſhop of Toledo, and Baltazar de S indoval, 
a brother or near relation. Poor Philip, the 
dupe of their wicked policy on his death bed, 
was, overwhelmed with ſorrow for this atroci- 
ous and cruel act, and expired in the bittereſt 
agonies that a tortured conſcience could give: 
whilſt at Rome, to prove that the thing was 
merely and only the reſult of ecckſtaſtical, Poli- 
cy, the account was received, with joy and ex- 
ultation, and the three principal contrivers, all 
of one family, (a thing ſays our hiſtorian never 
heard of before) made cardinals: at one act. 


But why, are theſe facts adduced? what have 
Iriſb papiſts to do with acts of violence and cru- 
elty committed in Spain? yes] they have to do 
with them, and with every thing that is the re- 
ſult of their religion; and ſuch facts are very 
pertinently, adduced, to ſhew, that it is one and 
the ſame ſpirit uniformly working in theſe chil- 
dien of diſobedience that is every, where the 
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1 am diſpoſed as much as they would have 
me to ſhorten this debate: to drop for that 
reaſon the conſideration of many articles which 
occaſionally have been urged to aggravate and 
blacken the account. I ſhould conſent without 
murmur or remonſtrance, that the gunpowder 
plot, and many other plots charged to them, 
through the different reigns of the Stuart race, 
ſhould be all buried in oblivion; nay even 
that the anniverſary forms, ſhould have no place 
in our calender or liturgy, for in truth I ſee 
no good purpoſe for which they have been 
kept there ſo long: ſuch things have been prac- 
tiſed in all nations, * but where ever they are 
perpetuated, are the ſubjects of ridicule: I am 
farther free to allow that even in the bloody maſ- 
ſacre of 1641, the numbers ſaid to have pe- 
riſhed have been incredibly multipliedf, and Fs 
alter 


* The Jews on the feaſt of Purim, go to their ſynagogues 
to hear the book of Eſther read: they have Haman's name 
— on a ſtone, or on wood, and the moment the name 
read, they ſtrike it hard againſt another, crying, let the name 
of the willain periſh and be blatted out; the ſenſe of this ceremo- 
ny, is as little as the religion of it; thus perpetuating the me- 
mory of what they pretend to wich were forgotten, and feed- 
ing that enmity and averſion, which to Jane eng ſhould be 
the reaſon and ground of every religious inſtitution : Picart's 
diſſertation, 0 iii. p 213. Out of the many printed diſcourſes 


which theſe anniverſaries have ſent abroad, a ſtrange medley 


of opinions might be collected; the credit of the church does 
not ſuffer much by them, becauſe few people ever look into 
them, and the ſaving to the civil eſtabliſhment, might be no 
bad reaſon for difuſng them: which the faſhion of the times 
ſeems to be running to without any repeal. 


+ It appears that till the month of December, the rebellion 
been carried on by mere Iriſb, and was confined to the 
F province 


on 3 


after ſo long penance and ſuch ſevere retri- 
butions, enough to glut in my opinion the keen- 
eſt appetites for revenge : now that the effects 
of it have all ceaſed, and ſimilar ones are no 
more to be dreaded, theſe things may and ought 
to be forgotten. A ſpirit of placability on one 
ſide, is the likelieſt way to beget it in the other, 
and unleſs it can be ſhewn that ſome civil or po- 
litical good purpoſes, are indeed ſerved by ſuch 
obſervances, they ought for ever to ceaſe —— 
But the pinch of the controverſy does not lye 
here, nor is the argument for or againſt them 
{ſtronger by theſe conceſſions : for tho' the num- 
bers ſhould be reduced to 40,000, the loweſt 
ſum in the eſtimate of any hiſtorian, and it 
could be proved that it had been ten-fold reta- 
liated, it neither leſſens nor takes out the ſting 


' or venom of that religious principle which was 


partly the inſtigating cauſe : and our right to bolt 
the doors, and bar that out, will ſtil] ſubſiſt, 
and be reaſonable. 


Diveſted now of every party prejudice, if ever 
I had any, I charge it neither to. the Intereſts, nor 
principles of Papiſts ſingly, but conjunctly to 


province of er, and that had it not been for the wicked 
conduct of the Lords Juſtices, might have been eaſily ſup- 
reſſed there, and prevented in other places; in that time there- 
. it was *npottble, ſo many thouſands as the contem 
rary hiſtorians all aſſert could have been maſſacred. Sir 7555 
Temple's account exceeds all belief, in ſo much that it is not 
clear, whether there were indeed ſo manyProteſtants at the time 
in the whole kingdom, and it is plain that by the fury of Sir 
Charles Coote, and ſome other commanders ; ſufficient repri- 


ſals were made, and as many with equal barbarity murdered 


by the Engliſh. See Carte's life of the duke of Ormond, and 
Dr. Warner's hiſtory of the rebellion. 


both 
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both, and the mind muſt be ſtrongly tinctured, 
not to perceive it: they may ſearch and beat about, 
to find ſome other cauſe to which theſe things 
may be imputed : in the volume of nature, turn 
it over, ever ſo often, where will they find one? 
human nature hath no ſuch principles: great art 
was neceſſary and had been uſed to graft them 
upon it. Could it be reduced to what it was, 
freely allowed to- vegetate and ſprout from its 
own ſtock, without any impure mixtures to poy- 
ſon the ſoil, or the rude hand of any bigotted re- 
ligioniſt to bend, or miſplace the ſhoots, nei- 
ther the legiſlative nor executive powers in any 
ſociety would have ſo much work upon their 
hands, as they have. The evils men feel, are 
all of them, the effects of bad culture: men are 
prompted by their paſſions, undoubtedly: but by 
whom are thoſe paſſions called out to exerciſe ? 
and how is that fuel adminiſtred, by which they 
are inflamed and ſet in a blaze? would ye have 
them quieſcent, why do you irritate them ? 
would you have them to make no wanton fallies, 
why do ye ſet improper objects before them, or 
provoke them by incitements? go thro' the ſoci- 
eties of mankind, examine and fift them with 
care, for one that is ſour, perverſe and untame- 
able, ye will find a hundred, gentle, ſweet, duc- 
tile and pliant : ſufficiently fo, to be led to every 
purpoſe of unaffected piety and virtue. 


I do not charge it to popery alone, it was 
the ſpirit of religion before popery had being, 
Sæpius olim religio peperit ſceleroſa atque impia fata, 
but I fay, that even if it may be ſuppoſed that 
religion was not the contriver of this bloody 
maſlacre, it can never be acquitted of being the 


executioner, reanimating upon every occaſion, as 
2 often 


= 
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often as they grew languid and faint, and blow- 


ing up, to new and more vigorous efforts, the 
Spirits of its votaries. 


If the Romiſb religion ſorbids indeed ſuch de- 
rangements, whence is it, let their apologiſts tell 
us, that where-ever its influence hath been ſtrong- 
eſt, theſe derangements have been ſo many and 
ſo remarkable ? where are thoſe prohibitions to 
be ſeen, or where ſhall we look for them? in 
the acts of their councils they are not to be traced ; | 
in their decretals or extravagants now before me, | 
no ſign, or veſtige of them can be ſeen: it 
is to give it no harſher a term, an unhappy di- 
lemma they are in, to be always expoſed to the 
fouleſt ſuſpicions, and ſtrongeſt imputations of 
guilt, and never in a capacity though we are | 
every day calling upon them for it, to produce | 
any one evictive ſign of their innocency—— | 
For defects of impotency, they are no more ac- | 
countable than other men, but armed with in- 
fallibility, and ſtronger coercive powers than any 
other ſect ever poſſeſſed, the requiſite pains to 
correct and reform, ſhould have born ſome pro- 
portion, to ſuffer mankind to run on headlong 
in their. vices, to fee them tearing and devouring 
one another, without interpoſing to ſtop or re- 
ſtrain them, was certainly out of character, if 
no worſe. The duty of an univerſal paſtor was of 
another kind, his part was to cry aloud with- 
out ſparing, to ſhew the people their tranſgreſ- 
ſions, to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, 
and not to have been all the time, wantonly 
and wickedly miſapplying their power, and mil- 
pending their zeal, againſt harmleſs and innocent 
opinions, which perhaps had this only evil in 

them 
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them, that ſome way or other they might have 
had the effect, of cooling the zeal of their vo- 
taries, and thence eventually of derogating from 
their power, or bringing it into queſtion; againſt 
theſe, we have often heard the thunders of the 


vatican roaring very loudly, but no bulls to in- 


terdict nor diſcourage thoſe ſhameful vices, which 


not only disfigure but debaſe human nature. 


Now to come to the point : do they imagine 


that any intelligent Proteſtant, can ever be impo- 


ſed upon in a matter of ſo eaſy demonſtration, 
as to believe that the ſpirit of their religion, 
had no ſhare in the contrivance or the execution of 
the mercileſs and bloody acts committed in 1641, 
Sc or that none but an infamous rabble, the 
loweſt and meaneft of the people, had a hand in 
them? one learned pen * has indeed ventured 
to give his opinion hat it is weak and uncharita- 
ble and unjiſt to charge ſuch horrid impieties on the 
principles of *be Roman religion, which were merely 
owing to the curſed helliſb diſpoſitions of the parti. 


cular perſons, who gave a looſe to them: and this 
with ſuch an air of candor might have had weight 


with his readers, had he not added in another 


page, that” ſuch. are the principles f  popery, 
that no duty of all-giance, no ties of any kind are 


Dr. Warner's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 202, and 240. 
compared. This inconſiſtency is too remarkable to paſs with- 
out notice, though, the author was ſorry to find it in a writer 
of ſo much general. candor, good ſenſe and good temper, 
the ſame inconſiſtency is too palpable, in the author of the 
tryal of the R. C. and though Mrs. M 7s ſtrictures upon 
the performance are as Mr. Blackburn ſays, in ſome reſpects 
juſt and acute, the acrimony of them ſhews that the ſpirit 
of party, will ſometimes carry the human mind to as diſagree- 
able extremes, as the ſpirit of religion. | 


ut 
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4% fand in competition with the intereſis of their 
religion, and of this the doctor has given an e- 
gregious proof in the principles avowed by the ge- 
neral ſynod held by the 1 biſhops and 
clergy in May 1642, at Kiltenny, where the oath 
of aſſocio tion, in contradiction to the oath of allegi- 
auce, was derlared to be both lawful and neceſſary, 
becauſe commanded be church and approved by 
the Pope. 


This queſtion ſeems to me, never to have 
been truly ſtated, except in the ſummary view, 
exhibited by our beſt Hiſtorian Mr. H 
J have already intimated that intereſt as well 
as rcligion, were the propelling and inſtigating 
cauſes,, and I imagine that when the characters 
and conduct of the firſt buſy aQors are careful- 
ly attended to, there will be little doubt about 
it; in the beſt authenticated accounts Roc EA 
More, was the ſpring and adviſer of the whole 
ſcheme : what was or what could be his deſign 
and motive? undoubtedly, to expel the Engli/b, 
and aſſert the independency of his native coun- 
try: here was an inviting opportunity, the firſt 
and only one that had preſented, from the firſt 
defeat and ſurrender of Tirowen the diſtractions 
in the Engliſh government opened the proſpect, 
and in a manner aſſured ſucceſs, and the argu- 
ments uſed by him to perſuade his. countrymen 
to this revolt. The hiſtorian referred to, has 
ſummed up and explained with 'great force, ele- 
gance and perſpicuity, and ro him for brevity 
J refer the reader. | | | 


Here then 1 ſay, intereſt, was the firſt inſpi- 
ring motive or cauſe; religion afterwards became 


the 


Nelſon. , 
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the animating and enlivening one, and why 
their apologiſt at this day are at the pains of 
ſhuffling and equivocating, to hide and conceal 
this, I neither can aſſign nor imagine a reaſon ; 
for conſidering the manner in which their pro- 
perties had been wreſted from them, and the 
equally wretched manner in which they were 
bartered and diſpoſed of, the conduct in the 
firſt leading cauſe was ſo natural, that had they 
bounded their paſſions, and moderated their con- 
duct by the rules of war, then univerſally ob- 
taining in the ſtates of Europe, there was little in 
it, for us to wonder at, or for them to-bluſh at. 
This if we may credit the narrative written. by 
lord. Maguire in the tower, and delivered to the 
lieutenant, to be preſented to. the lords in par- 
liament, was originally the deſign of the conſpi- 
rators, to make all the Engliſh: gentry priſoners, 
but not to kill any but when forced by op- 
poſition, that would make it neceſlary, * and 
More's conduct tallies to this account. 


James I. on the charge of treaſon. and rebel- 
lion againſt O' NR and O'Donngi, had eſ- 
cheated two entire counties, and a wiſe and no- 
table diſtribution. he made of them, to (will the 
paunches of London aldermen.and tradeſmen : nor 
did he ſtop, till he had eſcheated four more, where 
little if any ſigns of rebellion had appeared: 
the ſufferers, or their immediate deſcendants were 
all alive, when the troubles in England preſen.- 
ed the opportunity of reſuming their eſtates: lit- 
tle more than thirty years had elapſed ſince the 


* See Dr. Warner's hiſtory, B. 1. p. 43. quoted from 
forfeiture, 
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feiture, they till felt the ſmart, there was not 
time to forget the injury, Let then any of us 
make the caſe our own, and ſeriouſly aſk our 
ſelves, what in ſimilar circumſtances we proba- 
bly would have done; our comments and inter- 
pretations are generally in our own favour, and 
as the laws of nations and the laws of Nature are 
ſo often at variance, if many of us know what 
we ought to have done, few of us perhaps know 
what we would have done. | 


This Reger More in the interpretation of law, 
a rebel, ſtands acquitted to poſterity, of tyrann 
bigotry and cruelty. From generoſity and the ſoft 
ſympathiſing feelings of humanity, when he heard 
of the barbarities exerciſed by Sir Phelim O' Neil, 
he abandoned the cauſe, he had influence enough 
to ſet them on, but not to keep them within 
bounds, or'tocall them back, and for that de- 
ſerted not only the cauſe but the kingdom. This 

roves that credit is due to Maguire's narrative. 
His diſcretion had no more effect than his diſſua- 
ſives: his aſſociates went on with the ſame in- 
temperate zeal, and asoften as the ſpirit of their 
followers ſeemed in any degree to cool or abate, 
new motives were urged to invigorate and renew 
it; the ſacred voice of religion reſounded in their 
ears, exhorting them with greater fierceneſs to re- 
double the blows. | 


Who were More's aſſociates ? Sir Phelim O' Netl, 
lord Maguire and moſt of the Jriſb chiefs were 
the ringleaders, who were no ignorant or unin- 
formed rabble: by what ſpirit were the lord 
Gormayfown and other lords of the pale aQtuat: 


ed, 


I * 


k 
ed, and brought into it? they who at firſt pre- 
tended to blame and condemn it, who applied 


to government for arms, and promiſed to uſe 


them in defence of it: in moſt other caſes, that 
I have read of, intereſt as often as there has been 
a competition, has proved an overmatch for 
religion ; here religion ſeems. plainly to have 
overpowered it : in thoſe lords of the pale ſome 
latent attachment to the Exgliſ̃ß government, 
might naturally be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough to 


keep them from deſiring that the national ſubjec- 


tion, ſhould ever be totally and finally cancelled : 
they held their eſtates. by a different tenure from 
the native Iriſpd, and would hardly ſuppoſe that 
if the ſcheme had full accompliſhment and ef- 
fe, that the firſt proprietors would not have re- 
newed and reaſſerted their claim in oppoſition 
to any right from preſcription, which began in 
force: why - then did they ſo ſoon join the rebels, 
and afterwards in every ſpecies of cruelty, ri- 
val, if not out-do the conſpirators? the evi- 
dence is not to be diſſembled, nor can it be var- 
niſhed : what then is there to account for all the 
bitter effects in the progreſs of it, but that wicked 


demon the ſpirit of their religion, Cardinal Richi- 


lieu, in the encouragement and aſfliſtance 
he gave them might have acted upon views 
merely political, to diſtreſs and weaken a rival 
power, but even in him, we can with difficulty 
believe, that the ſpirit. of his religion, did not 
combine and ſollicit with equal force in behalf of 
theſe deteſtable inſurgents, | 


Had theſe people ſeeing the diſtreſs to which thy 
their lawful ſovereign was reduced, and foreſee - 
ing the approaching period of the conſtitution 
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comhined to relieve him, and reſtore the laws 
to their juſt prerogative in oppoſition to every 
arbitrary invaſion from court or parliament, they 
had a noble opportunity, and might have been 
the inſtruments of providence, and ſtood fore- 
moſt in our annals in glory and renown ; act- 
wg under the impreſſions of ſolid virtue and fin- 
cere religion, this had been their part: But in 
the courle they took, there was nothing to ani- 
mate and puſh them on, but what hath been 
already perhaps too often repeated: | becauſe no- 
thing is or can be more irk ſome, than the con- 
vicbon without naming it, that religion was either 
in the beginning or progreſs of that rebellion, 
the end or motive, and yet is now abundantly 
proved to bave been both. 


Here let me aſk them again to what part of 

hiſtory may we turn our eyes and thoughts, 

: without viewing many equally odious, ſpecimens 
— of the ſame impious tenets and doctrines main- 
tained and propagated by the church of Rome, 
volumes might be crouded with them.—* A 
Ciſtertian monk being aſked by a Croiſader a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, whether at taking the 

city of BezEiN they ſhould put all to the ſword, 

or ſpare thoſe who pretended to be Catholics : 
anſwered ALL: it being faid he, impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh in that way who were true and who 
only pretended ſons of the church, therefore 
they were to leave them to God, who knew 
his own and would reward them in the next 
world. ExaQlly in the ſtyle and ſpirit of 


® Geddes, vol. 1. p. 84. 
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Pius 4. who in the Index compoſed by the of- 
fice in 1559 would not in the catalogue have 
one book excepted for a reaſon alledged to him, 
by BeCATELLI, That it was better a thou- 
ſand books againſt which no objection lay, ſhould 
be forbid, than one be permitted which deſerved 
to be prohibited ® and did not Cox. O' Mano v 
an [iſp jeſuit, give the ſame advice to the Iriſb 
Papiſts ? this man in a book printed at Liſbon 

1645, after falſely boaſting, that between the 
year 1641, and the year he was writing in, the 
Irsſh had maſſacred about one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Proteſtants, adviſed then to go on till 

they had killed all the reſt, and DbispATCHED 
EVEN THE KING, Þ after reading this account, 
who will ſay that religious zeal did not in this 
inſtance cooperate to heighten the national preju- 
dices, and inflame their animoſities ? and I can 
think of but one thing that can be offered in abate- 
ment, that the phrenzy which then ſeized them, 
muſt have borrowed part of its impetuoſity from 
the apprehenſion, that by the violence of the 
puritanical party, running on at the time with ſo 
much fury in England, and ſeconded by all the 
power that was in the hands of the kings de- 


= Father Paul, B. 6. 


+ Who after reading this account will dare hereafter to 
load the memory of the unfortunate Charles I. with being 
privy to the black deſign, or — it in its progreſs ; 
when here is a full and convincing proof, that he in perſon 
was in the liſt of the proſcribed, doomed to be the bleedi 
victim of their cruelty; Mr. Hume, upon this article, hath 
ſumm'd up the evidence pro and con, with great niceneſs and 
perſpicuity, had this come in his way, or rather had he 
thought of it, it would*notT imagine have been omitted. 


puties 
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puties here, their religion would be totally and 


* o 


t 


ſpeedily extinguiſhed, as every day freth alarms 
reſounded in their ears from Fngl/and, of the 


fury expreſſed by the Commons againſt all Pa- 


piſts. 


But fay that our reaſoning upon this article 
may be liable to ſome ſlight abatements, which 
may eſcape me, what will theſe apologiſts ſay 
to the conduct of their popes, in the reigns of 


' Mary and ErrizaBtrTH ! doth the ſpirit of their 


religion ſtand confeffted here, or doth it not? 
what diſguiſe did it either affect or wear? were 


any arts uſed to varniſh or hide it? if the ſweet- 


neſs of PoLe's temper, was ſuch as the current 
of hiftorians ſay, it was proof againſt the prin- 
ples of his religion, and not to be ſoured by 
the doctrine in, mode, abundant recompence was 


made by the ſpirit uniformly exerted at Rome, 


and copied in Exgland by theſe who prefided in 
Mary's councils, and had the keeping of her 
conſcience : from his diſavowing therefore all vi- 
olent proceedings, what are we to infer? not 


what the apologiſt would have us, nor indeed 
what the author of the conſiderations would have 


us: his example will not diſculpate the R. C. 
religion from the horrid doctrines charged upon 
it by proteſtants, nor will it follow that if he 
had diſavowed them, it was in his power to 
put a ſtop to them. Whatever might have been 
the tenor of the firſt BuLL, by which his le- 
gantine power was conveyed ; certain it is that 
in the Breves which came after, his powers 
were limited by an exprels ſaving of PIP 
as for the importance of them, ſhould ſeem fit 


for the holy ſee to be conſulted in it: even with- 
out 
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out this limitation his moderate councils would 


probably have been over-horn by the zeal of Bo- | | 


NER : Who knew as well as he what his inſtructi- 


ons from Rome were, and what would be moſt 
acceptable to the violent temper of the haughty- 


pontiff: whether Pole was in the ſecret of the de- 
ſign to introduce the inquiſition does not appear 
if he was as he acted in moſt things in conformity 
to the will of the emperor, and by his directions, 
it is probable he was againſt it: for he, we know, 
apparently leaning to better principles towards the 


clole of his life, did counteract and prevent that 
ſcheme. | 


But I ſhould be glad to know, though the cur- 
rent of hiſtorians is ſo ſtrong in Pole's' favour, - 
what authority there is for theſe fine encomiums 
upon his temper and moderation; if I can rely 
upon the account now before me, I have evidence 
of a contrary diſpoſition ; ſome eſſays he undoub- 
tedly made to ſtop the precipitancy of Mary's - 
councils: at a time that ſeventeen at once were 
ſentenced to the fire, he obtained pardon for two, 
whom he had perſuaded to abjure; but we find 
notwithſtanding, that in 15597 he had given orders 
for hereticks to be proceeded againſt, even in his 
own dioceſe, and July 7th, of that year, ſent a 


fignificavit of ſome to be delivered over to the 


ſecular arm. I fay this upon the authority of Dr. 
Burnet, far, in my eſteem, from deſerving the cha- 
racter of an impartial hiſtorian, but in a fact of 
ſuch notoriety, he may, I ſhould think, be relied 
on, and thence a ſuſpicion ariſes that Pole's gene- 
ral character, hath been the ſubject of more enco- 
mium than in ſtriftneſs was due to it: the ſenti- 
ments of cotemporaries are not always juſt, 0 

— -.; 
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after them the pou of hiſtorians are apt to devi- 
ate; there is often a complexional placid air and 
manner that is miſtaken for the thing it repreſents, 
and where it 1s accompanied with an inward pro- 
penſity to eaſe and quiet, we are not to wonder 
that it paſſes upon the world for meekneſs and be- 
nevolence: be this as it may, for the reader is to 
form his own judgment on the caſe, what argu- 
ment I pray can be drawn from it, to exculpate 
their religion from the horrid doctrines charged to 
it by Proteſtants : they have happy talents indeed 
who can diſcover any force or ſolidity in it: there 
is I confeſs a native ſweetneſs and benignity, that 
is proof againſt any bad principles grafted upon it, 
never to be ſoured nor wrought up to any fierce- 
neſs or intemperance, it ſeems to have been the 
caſe of Rocer More, already mentioned, and 
might have been of more in thoſe days of horror: 
he as a politician, was for ſeizing the opportunity 
of recovering their loſt poſſeſſions, &c. He advi- 
ſed, he inſtigated the fatal meafure, but ſhocked 
with the barbarities he ſaw and heard of, after re- 
monſtrating and diſſuading ineffectually, he broke 
off and deſerted them. There may be many Pa- 
piſts at this day, who would act the ſame humane 
and religious part, I am confident I know ſome, 
but when all advantage is made of this conceſſion, 
that can be made of it, what can be drawn from 
it in favour of a religion, the fundamental maxims 
of which ſpeak a contradictory language, without 
leaving its votaries any liberty of receding, or even 
of ſoftening its dictates. 


I am not ſurpriſed to find men acting under ties 
too hard often for nature to looſen or diſſolve, in 
their defences and apologies, artfully ſkipping over 

| every 
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every material cireumſtanoe which makes againſt 
them, and in laboured ſtrains blazoning, and 
deſcanting upon every little © incident, that 
by any artful turn may be modelled in- 
to a form, that will give it weight and curren- 
cy with ſuch readers, as content themſelves with 
ſlight and ſuperficial views of every thing that 
comes before them: but when theſe eſſays come 
thick upon us, as of late they have, the maintain- 
ers of the found and only orthodox ſcheme of Chrif- 
tianity, (amongſt whom I reckon only thoſe who 
ſtand upon the one unvarying principle of reforma- 
tion,) are then ſummoned and called out to with- 
ſtand them: to follow them through all their in- 
tricacies and windings, to detect the fallacies of 
their reaſoning, to ftr off the diſguiſes of falſe 
coloring, and by a ſtrict and conſcientious regard 
to hiſtorical truth, not always eaſy to come at, to 
ſtate and expoſe every fact in that juſt light from 
which alone arguments on either fide can lead to 
conviction, where inquirers are ingenuous and ſin- 
cere. 


A remarkable inſtarice of what I have obſerved 
offers, from a paſſage in the laſt apology printed in 
London, and reprinted here, not taken notice of by 
the author of the conſiderations. In going over 
the ſeveral reigns from the beginning of the refor- 
mation, the author in the reign of queen Mary, 
could not find any thing that deſerved a place in 
his detail, in one ſhort paragraph all is rotor 


up that he had to ſay about it. All that ſhe poor 
harmleſs woman did, was only to abrogate ſuch 
acts of her father and brother, as tended to the 
diſadvantage of the Catholick religion, what migh- 
ty crime could there be in this? did it not argue 

great 
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great mildneſs and moderation, that ſhe did no 
more? and yet how ſtrangely have Proteſtants 
blackened the memory of this unfortunate princeſs, 
whoſe only fault, for this is all they can charge to 
her, was that being her/ef a Catholick, ſhe manu- 
_ and ſet free her ſubjects of the ſame pro- 
eſſion. ' | 


Such not improbably is, or would be the judg- 
ment of many of his readers after going over the 
account : but I muſt ſtop to aſk him and them 
whether this was either candid or fair? and whe- 
ther in juſtice to his readers, Catholick or Proteſ- 
tant, he ought not to have protracted the page till 
he had told them, that by abrogating thoſe acts of 
her father and brother, made in the moſt degenerate 
days of popery, when the pope was in the zenith 
of his power, when neither ſubjects nor princes 
' dared to ſay a word againſt it: by which laws 
every thing was hereſy that contradicted any tenet 
or rite of. the R. church, and every heretick was 
delivered over to Satan, to be burned in this world 
and damned in the next, were revived and ſet looſe, 
which immediately filled up the priſons and lighted 
up fires in every part of the kingdom, wherein 
multitudes of innocent victims were tortured and 
conſumed. 


Had he, I ſay, laid theſe things honeſtly and fairly 
before his reader : he undoubtedly ſaw the judg- 
ment would be paſſed upon it, paſſengers inſtead 
of ſtopping to admire the beauty of the repreſenta- 
tion, affrighted would ſtart hack and turn away 
from it with diſguſt and horror: or even ſtragling 
Papiſts here and there, might have conceived ſuch 
diſlike, as would have operated to their . 


F 
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his part therefore was to let down the curtain and 

hide the ſcenes, in which he ſhewed indeed ſome 
maſtery and - ſkill. But theſe mean and unman- 4 
ly arts as often as we trace them, unavoidably raiſe 
4 pity for the unhappy tribes that fol- 
low them: many of them, I charitably beſtve, 
ha ve no other reaſon for obſtinacy than blindneſs: 
intereſt is rarely a motive with them, it operates, 
though too weakly, on the other ide. Truth is 
induſtriouſly concealed and kept out of their way, 
as in the l before us, 2 they are incor- 

tent judges, only becauſe they are not compe- 
— rafrtned : Gd they ſee theſe things, were 
they duly repreſented or laid before them, were 
they even permitted to come in their way, their 
prejudices het and there 1 am confident would 

radually give way ; and the harveſt, though the 
— are ſo few, would be much greater 

than it is. 1,154 ee en 1 7% 


In this view it may not be improper to take 4 
notice of what, another of their apologiſts ® hath * 
with greater ingenuity obſerved, upon the matter 5 
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before us: ſpeaking of the tranſactions of this 

reign : Mary's councils were not governed, ſays he, ' 

even by good policy, but by SPIRITUAL REVENGE 3 w 
by the vileſt moſt deteſtable pathon that evet agi: 
tated the human heart: I mention it for his honor, 


in proof of his candor: it is emphatic and pithy, 
and human language could not invent an epithet 
more expreſlive, or that paints in or 
„ more inodiating colors, the ſpirit and principles: 
by which every thing was then conducted: I 


* 


| * Seaſonable thoughts, Dub, 1735. 
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duell upon it with delight; and am only puzzled 


to account by what unhappy motives or means 
this ſprightly entertaining author was reſtrained 
from purſuing the obſervation, by informing his 
readers of what ſurely muſt have occurred to him 


in the courſe of his reſearches, that this was the 


true and real character of Popery, the indicative 
ſign by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed, from that 
original from which it pretends to derive, and to 
be a tranſcript or copy of. | 


The caſe of the firſt author plainly was, that he 
had a more favorite object in view, which he was 
in haſte to get at: to have loitered here was not 
for his purpoſe : he was impatient- to throw out 
his invectives againſt Elizabeib and there (though 
he could fee no occaſion for it, in her ſiſter's reign) 
he collects and lays before his reader every act of 
ſeverity, that he could find, or lay a finger upon, 
and we hear of nothing but the proſecutions of Pro- 
teflants againſt Catholicks, ſo many divers penalties, 

orfeitures, diſabilities and inconveniences, ſuch as no 
body of ſubjects was ever yet treated with in any 


tate : in the ſame ſpirit of candor he goes on to 


inform us © that Elizabetb's religion was all a 
«* ſtate trick, that duplicity and cunning were the 
* only arts ſhe excelled in, and in her private 
6 ſentiments was more devoted to the Catholick, 
than to the Proteſtant religion; her Catholicity 
only marr'd by the impolitic procedure of the 


« old hot- headed pontiff, Paul IV“. 


The author with as little judgment as fincerity, 
hath ſingled out two inſtances to lead his readers 


* Apol. 
to 
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to theſe opinions; (10% Her, maintaining, as, he 1 
affirms,. be deftrine fe tbe, Real Hrgſence, intle .difs - - 
fering, from Trerſubſtaniion.; And, a 2.0 exlibi- ; 
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As to the, ith the doctrine * the Real Preſence | 
was indeed the common teſt. ob-arthodoxy in Mary's 
reign, the point upon which all; ſuſpected of, hexe- 
ſy . 4 :frſt interrogated. This net, it is 
true, Was, rege each, EG zabelh, butſthe art f 
by whigh ſhe eluded &d the.curipſuy of of bar enemies 8 
is well known, and will, be rgad as. 1 
records of, the natio 0 in the fa | 
chimes, in W high, ſhe, chole, (ppt .daring to, (ys 
plainer when chef if — was at, hazard) to ex 
herſelf ind, and, the evidence from ĩ it, in, fey | 
ation ſhe chen was, is ſufficie ce clear, that, the 
did notmpioiain ghar article of the Roman Eaick. 
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her aceeſſion to the crown . And this is the true 
ſtate" of the fact, ad 1 want to know how it im- 
peaches her ſincerity as a Proteſtant? how was 
this a ſymptom of any ſecret inclination to popery ? 
It was politic no doubt, and prudent, but it was 
ſuch a ſtep as if ſhe had not taken; ſhe would 
have ſhewn herſelf very ill qualified for the work 
ſhe had upon her hands, and muſt neceſſar ty by 
compliſn to ſecure herſelf and the other 
tant events ſhe had in view: ſhe very well — 
what jealöuſiks were entertained of her there; and 
what ſhe had to expect from tliat quarter; there: 
_ fore; till ſhe was well hxed, and ſettled in the af- 
fections:of her ſtrdecks, in a matter of mere cere- 
mony, ciiſtotvarily bbferved by all princes, by an) 
meditated flight, or comtemptubus overſight, to 
have p fed by his holineſs/ would Have'beeiirlex: 
Euſabte' e ithpri;detiee Wat part T would fai 
Eno w, would th 75 her act 3 ſuch 
a ig ure? be will not ſurely fy, that 
— order t oneſt, it is always ieceſlary to be 
For d an thißg be ne pennt 
hi rd 1 7 K the pen Uf a w rtr Who, 
a'fe hes Ley ad acknowledbed; at welke. 
fal a e Per c- death, as one 
fronts who fart iy 18 0 hes EithbHked feli- 
rt 3 þptthenfies,” anch thut e was 
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in ſeeing kereticks burned in his preſence, and 
was reſtrained from ng is tathef*s bones for 
his ſuſpected hereſy: my oy er e 
that if his father 401 Kale he Had cot ffequent- 


Father Paul coun. Trent, book 5. 
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ly forfeited, and fo could have no right to reſign 
his crown to him“: I don't vouch the ſtory, but 
the unamiable view in which it ſets the ſpirit of 
bigotry, may in ſome degree be edifying to both 
Popiſh and Proteſtant readers: let neither imagine, 
that by lying or malicious invellive any ſervice can 
be done io religion. Their triamphs, thank God, 
are at an end, without any proſpect of reviving in 
haſte : they who are eventually the inſtruments of 


conveying this bleſſing, had perhaps as little re- 


ſpect to our religion as to theirs, and meant poſſibly, 
the ſubverſion of both; but come from whom or 
how it would, we have reaſon to 'rejoice in the 
event: could the divided fects of Chriſtianity, 
(who have all of them more or lefs to anſwer for, 
on this account;) once agree, could Roman Catho- 


licks in particular be brought to ſee the folly of 


not agreeing to it, to make this one mark of a true 
church, and the firſt oriterion of orthodoxy, how 
little would there afterwards be, that any wiſe and 
honeft man would think worth quarrelling about ? 


what could hinder them one and all from fitting 
 downin peace, cordially greeting and embracing one 
another, as often as buſineſs or diverſion brought 


them together, little reſpecting local opinions, 
where national and ſocial intereſts were the ſame, 
without any anxious fears that the common ſafety 
would be ever endangered. + | 


* Bayle art. Char. 5. Rem. R. tells this on the authority of 


Brantom, and Burnet quotes Mezeray for it, who indeed has it, 


but with this ſtticture, puiſque ſi en le croit quelgues uns: he 
contutes it however in another place, by telling us what great 
reſpect Philip paid to his father at his interment : chron. abridg. 
anno 1559, | 


One 


- 
— — 


— # 
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One ting 1 di upon; +8 if this 1 8080 event 
is ever to ſucceed, the governing party in every 
ſtate muſt lead the ban and ſhew the way. There 
it muſt begin, by them the experiment muſt be 
made, how far generoſity, mildneſs and for- 
bearance, will work and win the alienated tempers 
of thoſe who, right or wrong, en " Albi 
Wee te T7240 ode 


To mis my little: role are an not 
from any arrogance of opinion that I am better 

qualified or as well as many others, who may be 
have not been ſo long in the vineyard, but that like 
the poor widow in the parable, into the common 
treaſury would be glad to throw: my mite: far 
from having any pleafure in the ſcenes | have tra- 
verſed, with pain I have gone over them, and 
with all the haſte I can, ſo as not: to ſtraggle or 
loſe my way; they themſelves by their injudicious 
defence, and apologies have forced me to it, and 
it is ſrom real kindneſs L now tell them, that this 
is a part of their conduct which they muſt-reform. 
When they ſue for grace, they muſt uſe the lan- 
guage of penitents: with ſuch a cloud of witneſſes 
agaiaſt them why, will they pretend to ſay, that 
the ſpirit of their religion is not exemplified in 
their practices? after ſo many remarkable devia- 
tions and changes from primitive Apoſtolical doc- 
trine, Why are they ſo diſingenuous and immodeſt 
as to (ay, that it is ſtill. the firſt, pure and uncor- 
rupted religion of Jesus, which they profes ? 
If that religion forbids all violence and / xn all 
ebicauery, hing and forgery, why in the acts of 
every Catholick council, and in the annals of eve- 
ry pope and popiſh prince, in a courſe of nine or 
ten 
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ten centuries, are there ſo many glaring proofs of 
their non-conformity to thoſe leading principles, 
and that it is only when they happen themſelves 
to be the ſufferers, that they have ever been heard 
to ſpeak in their defence? Had they in the re- 
view of the barbarities committed in Ma#y's reign, 
ſhewn any regard to truth in their repreſentations, 


— 


any ſymptoms of remorſe or ſhame for the errors 


of their forefathers, here I had with pleaſure ſtopt, 


without enlarging the proſpect: but ſince they 
have not done this, nor won't do this ; how ſhould 


we ſtand excuſed to ourſelves or to them, if we did 


not lead them back to thoſe earlier times where 
the wicked principles imputed to them wore no 
diſguiſe, and which are the precedents upon which 
their whole conduct hath been modelled, and ever 
lince invariably proceeded. 


Go back to the acts of the council of Conſtanti- 
nople in the eleventh century, and to thoſe of Late- 
ran in the thirteenth, anno. 1215, where it was 
decreed, that all heretics convict ſhould be burt- 
ned, or without conviction deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword, and every Chriſtian commanded to endea- 
vour this to the utmoſt of their power, ficut repu- 
tari cupiun & haberi fideles, as they deſire to be re- 
puted, or accounted Chriſtians: and then tell me 


whether this be the doctrine of their religion: and 


if this be Chriſtianity, let them go back to that 


equally infamous council of Conftance in the fif- 
teenth century, anno 1414, and advert to the pi- 

tiable and bitter ſufferings of that harmleis man, 
Joux Huss, and that more timid but not worſe 
meaning man Jerome of Prague, even after ſafe 
conduct promiſed to the firſt on the faith of an 
emperor : 1 am not fond of {welling the catalogue, 


and 
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and therefore for variety of other inſtances chuſe 


do refer them in the groſs to M. Fleury's eccleſi- 


aſtical hiſtory, and Mr. Bower's lives of the popes, 
where I would have them in particular throw their 
eye to that remarkable Bull, Cæ NA Dominr, 
publiſhed every year on Maunday Thurſday at 
Rome, and read always in the pope's preſence, ſtuffed 
with various execrations againſt heretics who op- 
poſe the holy ſee, or in any manner impede the 
exerciſe of any eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 


It would oblige us if theſe popiſh apologiſts 
would tell us, what the diſtinguiſhing marks are 
by which the doctrines of their church are to be 
known; which are ſpurious and illegitimate, and 
which genuine: ſome among them I would hope 
there may be of more candor, who will ſcorn to 
quibble, and play faſt and looſe, as the writer now 
before us hath done: the laſt mentioned article, 
ſo ſtrongly objected to them by the author of the 
conſiderations, might have been paſſed over by me 
did it not give demonſtration againſt them, that 
this is a doctrine of their religion: they might as 
well ſay that the Athanaſian creed is not a doctrine 
of their religion, becauſe ſome of her members do 
not like it, or conſent to it, and that it is ordered 
to be read only on ſtated days: let them take the 
argument in ſyllogiſtic form, and fee what they can 
make of it. 


The doctrines of any church are the doctrines 
of their religion. 
But perſecution is the doctrine of the R. catho- 


lie church, 


Therefore perſecution is the doctrine of their 
Religion. 
The 
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The Chriſtian religion forbids perſecution ; 
But the church of Rome authoriſes and com- 
mands perſecution : 


is not the hren religion. 


If neither major nor minor, in either, can be 
denied, the concluſion muſt be valid. 


Some Proteſtants relying, perhaps too fondly, 
on what others had affirmed before them, have 
charged this council of Conflance with decreeing, 
that no faith was to be kept with heretics. But this 
[ own js a point in which I dare not be poſitive, as 
the acts of the council are not before me: Catholics 
in general, I know, diſclaim the tenet; and this 
laſt apologiſt flatly aſſerts that it is abſolutely falſe: 
can therefore only ſay upon the authority of Du- 
pin, that when application in favour of Hu/s was 
made to the council to ſet him at liberty, becauſe 
of the faith given by the emperor : the council 
made anſwer, that he had been cited to Rome and 
excommunicated there before that ſafe conduct had 
been granted, ſo could nat have the benefit of it. 


This it is true doth not amount to a direct avow- 
al of the doctrine, but it is very like it, in the opi- 
nion of moſt readers I fancy will be thought tan- 
tamount, at leaſt it will vindicate the judgment 
of John 23, who was depoſed there; this noted 
pope had been in his youth a PIRATE, and had 
changed his profeſſion, ſaid my author , without 


| + Vertet's knights of Malta. 


changing 


Therefore the religion of the church of lane % 


8 


church by any publick act, does not appear 


; 11 
changing his manners, his name was Baltaſſar Cy, 
Jas it is told of him that coming in view of the 
town where the council was aſſembled, he ſaid to 
thoſe who accompanied him, Yoila Pa fofſe ou Pon 
prend les renards. There he foreſaw he was to be 
depoſed, and though his pretenſions to any favour- 
able ſentence were very little, he well knew from 
the temper and principles of ecclefiaſtics, from the 
maxims of ſuch aſſemblies, and the interfering po- 


ties of princes intereſted in their deciſions, that 


little reſpect would be paid to his pretenſions, to 
night, or to the merits of the caſe : there was in- 


deed ſome tartneſs in the rallery, but he might 
have been anſwered by the French proverb, le Re- 


nard precbe aux poules, the Devil rebukes fin : for 
if it is not to be found in their canons it is in all, 
or moſt of their caſuiſts, eſpecially of the Jeſuitical 


ſchool, always in greateſt favour at the court of 


Rome, and if the reader has curiofity to ſee how 
this is, let him conſult Tambourin, Sanchez, &c. 
and conſider what they have written about the doc- 
trine of intention and the obligation of oaths. 


There is another article, to which as often 
as it is objected, they always plead not guilty, viz. 
the doctrine of depoſing kings, and abſolving 
ſubjects from their obedience, diſpenſing with 
their oaths, c. to ſpecify the names and enu- 
merate the inſtances where and when theſe have 
been ſeverally practiſed, would not be difficult, 
but to me they appear, I own at any time to 
have been merely papal uſurpations, when there 
was none ſtrong enough who dared to contradict 
them, fo that the guilt and ſcandal of them 
ought perhaps to he only at their door, The 


to 
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to have made at any time, open Profeſſion of 
them, they were in general too politic for this, 
and only exerted theſe powers now and then 
as occaſion invited, and as the times would bear: 
They were as Tillolſon obſerves a kind of engines, 
to be ſtrewed up or let down as occaſion ſerved, 
LIKE -GOLIAH'S SWORD, that was kept in the 
ſanctuary behind an ephod, not to be ſeized in 
frolic to vapour with, but to be unſheathed, 
and lent out only when the high prieſt had a 
mind, and it could be -wielded with effect. 


The laſt public inſtance of a pope's diſpenſing 
with the -oath of a prince, was as Burnet fays, 
to perſuade the king of France to break his truce 
with Spain which had been mutually agreed be- 
tween the crowns for five years, and ſworn to 
by both, anno 1556, and this was openly tranſ- 
acted by a {gate a latere lent on purpole. Since 
that time the farce hath been diſcontinued ; it 
was indeed time to lower their flag, when there 
was no one to ſtrike to it, and at preſent they 
ſay, I hope fincerely that they are very forry for 
theſe things, and aſhamed of them, * we. cannot 
however for all this go as far as our apologiſt 


would have us, for if an attack is to be made 
upon nothing but what is confeſſed on both ſides, 
their abuſes and corruptions muſt all be for- 


got as well as this, the term perhaps may not 
be very far of, when they will be ſo: as fad as 


they are pleaſed to drop them; Proteſtants 


ought aad will be content to forget them, 
[ lee reaſon however to ſuſpect, that it will 


not be the reſult of his labors. 


* 
* $0 the apologiſt. 


This 
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This gentleman hath given us to underſtand 
that he is no eccleſiaſtick- if he had not told 
us fo, I would not have believed it, and 
for his own ſake I am forry for it, becauſe ſuch 
a thorough paced advocate, I have ſeldom ſeen : 
in the matter before us to ſhew how expert he is, 
he is content to take both ſides of the queſtion: 
after confeſſing that perſecution and intolerance 
in every ree are 'antichriſtian, repugnant to 
every law of nature and reaſon, in the ſame breath 
he will maintain, that in reſpect of the albigen- 
fes, againſt whom the inquiſition was firſt inſti- 
tuted, it was 4 neceſſary, and juſtifiable meaſure, 
which all Proteſtants (very few excepted he thinks) 

will conſent to, and agree io renounce any affinity 


with ſuch pefts of ſociety. 


Such a jumble of falſnood and inconſiſteney, 
] have ſeldom ſeen put together: that it is ſo, 
the reader will eafily obſerve, but there are 
reaſons which make it proper, indeed neceſſary, to 
take ſome farther notice of it. 


If any ſpecies of impiety or irreligion may be 
thought to deſerve the chaſtiſement of penal laws, 
idolatry muſt certainly be one: for this reaſon, 
that it is not only in its ſelf, abſtracted from 
its effects, a crime of the fouleſt and moſt offen- 
five nature, but leads to the corruption of all 
morals; and yet if the notion of the jewiſh flate 
being intirely theocratical, is put out of queſ- 
tion, it may be doubted, whether the ſeverity 
with which this fin was puniſhed by that law, 
was even there ſtrictly defenſible : under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, the opinion in * 

that 
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that it ought" to paſs in the croud of thoſe things 
which are not Cognifable by the civil magiſtrate, 
and out of the reach of any ſocial, or civil ordinance, + 
where no civil crime is annexed, or conſequent | 
to it: no the gentleman whom I have here to 
deal with does contend, that as the charge of ido- 
latry againſt Papiſts, is only ſappoſed, as he 
ſays, without proof on one fide, and 
denied on the other, it cannot, nor ought not to 
affect them. I think ſo as well as he, I have 
given them the benefir of this plea already; 
but then by parity of reaſon he muſt in his turn yield 
to me, that if the Ahbigcois could have been proved 
o bold every error, which he by the inſufficient 
evidence of very ſuſpected witneſſes, hath cram'd 
into their creed, they ſtand upon as fair footing, 
and are. as little obnoxious to perſecution as Ca- 
tholicsthemſelves : equally by his account, much 


„were h tine; becauſe if there is indeed any re- 

„ liglous opinion or principle which ought to be pro- 

5 fetibed; and driven out of ſociety, it is only the 
dogm upon which this is maintained. He only 
who aſſerts the principle, hath no right to com- 

1 plain of it, when the evil falls upon him: he 

, that is intolerant hath no right to toleration: 

, for mamtaining it, every man has a right to re- 

a taliate as often as he has opportunity. 

# Thel gentleman bears ſo few marks of candor 

. or regard to Hiſtorical Truth, that I doubt 1 ſhall 

meffecxualfy call upon him to reconſider the in- 

y ſufficiency af His evidence, my appeal therefore 

„ here is to thoſe of the profeſſion who have more. 

, His two monks Ci rx AUX and Vaux Cerner, 

' I will tale” his word for it have related theſe 


things; but will that Taſk them in general excuſe - c 
in. | him 


l 
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him for retailing them ?* I could hardly Sz 


imagined had I not met with this, that there 
had been a modern of any erudition in any part 
of Europe at this day, weak and wicked. enough 
to cite or give credit to ſuch idle and ſenſeleſs 
tales. Who was it that told him that theſe A 
bigenſes, were in general a regular and auſtere people, 
who declared utter aver ſion 10 all lies and ſwearing : 
probably the identical monks Alanus and Peter, 
his vouchers for the other part of the ſtory : 1 
why could not he with the ſenſe God hath gi 

him, putting the two accounts together, 1 $6 
ſeen that they were incompatible : and that if 
the later (leaſt to be ſuſpected becauſe coming 
from an eneray) was true, the firit maſt be falſe? 
or that if in his judgment both might be credit- 
ed, yet ſtill the inference he was drawing would 
not hold; becauſe, men of ſuch ſimplicity of 
manners, and regularity; of life, were not, ougbt 
not to be the objects of reſentment or hatred, 
ſeeing their doctrines and opinions | could hurt 
none but themſelves, | 132 


But qhey were Manichrons and Ari: ans uy 119 
principles, and two Chriſts, &c. Say it were ſo, 
of which however there is no. proof, why 


are they to be renounced as peſts, and driven 


from ſociety, as long as they were ſober, inoffen- 
ſive, harmleſs, Ic. which is acknowledged: the 
rights of humanity were till due to them: it is 
only when men arrogate thoſe privileges to them- 
— and deny them to others, that they were 
property . reputed, and , ought to be treated as 

ſts: in the caſe therefore before us, if any Pro- 
teſtant ſubſcribes to his opinion, and acknow- 


ledges that the inſtitution of an inguiſſtion, was 
a neceſſary 


4 Rs" 1 
a neceſſary, or juſtifiable meaſure, he is neither 
of us nor for us, Non noſtri generis, nec ſœruli, 
and I would adviſe him to throw off his cloke, 
for fear of being overtaken in his hypocriſy, and 
make what haſte he can into the bofom of that 
church, which only hath a right to him and 
will own him. | | 


Were I of council with Catholics I would ad- 
viſe them to diſavow ſuch apologiſts, and to take 
ſome more prudent and juſtifiable courſe, than 
what this writer endeavours to lead them in; 
I am writing a plea for them, but not an apo- 
logy : and therefore muſt offer this ſalutary ad- 
vice to leave off this ſtale trick, of characteriſing 
the adverſaries of their faith, in all the blackeſt 
colours they can invent, dreſſing them up in 
ſan benitos, and loading them with groundlels 
imputations; in all caſes as often as they have. 
tried it, it has done them more hurt than ſer- 
vice; it is at beſt but a baſe imitation of a 
infamous example fer long ago by their pagan 
N exactly the ſame arts were uſed to 

acken and defame the Hugonots in France, in the 
beginning of the reformation: in the calm re- 
ceſſes of night, theſe poor people dared only to 
meet to chant their Hymns, and offer up to God 
their prayers and praiſes in their own mode: at 
theſe meetings the ſpies ſuborned by the izgquiſitor 
general bore witneſs ſays Mezeray , that their 
way was to roaſt a paſchal lamb, and after eat- 
ing it to put out the lights, and commit the 
moſt deteſtable obſcenities : this report diffuſed 


* Les denonciateurs cuſſent eſte 
convaincus de meſonge. Abrig. Croinque. 


and 
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and induftriouſly propagated, had ſo far the de- 
fired effect, that it was believed by the vulgar, 
who thought the unhappy ſufferers had only the 
Juſt recompence of their impiety : but the ſame 
author though a Catholic had too much ſenſe and 
candor, either to believe thoſe things himſelf or 
by his manner of relating them to give them any 
credit with his reader; in plain terms he tells 
you the falſhood of the accuſation had been de- 
tected by the chancellor. 


The truth is that they and their precurſors the 
Mbigeois were both alike guilty of the hereſies 
imputed to them, (and it is friendly to remind 
every eſpouſer of the Catholic cauſe) that it's 
teputation would ſtand at leſs hazard, by own- 
ing ingenuouſly that the ground of the ſpight 
againſt theſe poor people was not for being Ma- 
nicheans, or _ - but for their denying pur- 

tory, + prayers. for the dead, the ſacraments of 

e church, and their contempt of images and 
relics : Proteſtants are as eaſily impoſed on as 
other people, but 1 impoſition of this kind 
they have had ſuch frequent warning, and been ſo 
long on their guard, that they will hardly be the 
dupes of them hereafter. Beſides it is not the 
ſtyle or language of apologiſts, it hath too much 
the air of banter and ridicule, a thing in their cir- 
cuniſtances extremely imprudent: it is not the 
way to have their paſt follies either forgot or for- 


given. 


To palliate as well as they may, the evil ſpi- 
rit of popery, a diſtinction is framed between 
religious and political perſecution ; whereof the 
firſt it is ſaid, very unjuſtly bears the _ 

an 


1 
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and the ſecond was redundant, and improperly it 
is confeſſed called in aid of the other: if however 
we conſider the thing as it is in itſelf, we ſhall 
be convinced that the diſtinction is groundleſs, 
and ought not to be admitted, and that if there | 
is any real difference, it is no more than may be - 
faid to be between a judge and a hangman: who 7 
in no caſe is ever charged with the illegality of 
the ſentence, or the ſeverity of the proſecution, 
nor thought to incur guilt, except where to ſatif- 
fy ſome baſe paſſion o bis own he hath officiouſly 
intruded, or ſhewn he had pleaſure in the diſ- 
charge of it. . 


The deſign of the argument 1 55 upon 
this tine, is to prove that the Pope's ſupre- 
macy is a conſequence of the powers conferred 
by Chriſt, firſt to his apoſtles and by them hand- 
ed over to their ſucceſſors, and by them regularly 
and uniformly exerciſed during the two or three 
firſt centuries : and then as a corollary from this, 
that the- abuſes which afterwards obtained, and 
have been ſo often the ſubje&s of complaint 

| fince, had moſt of them taken place, before the 
chutch of Rome had got ſuch aſcendency as 
was neceſſary to give them the advantage, or in- 
deed the form of an eftabliſhment. Whence they 
infer, and this apologiſt in particular would have 
us to believe, that neither the church of Nome, 
nor the religion taught by her is to be charged 

with theſe abuſes, nor in any degree anſwerable 
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for them. 


To alt this plæuſible difcourfe FI reply with 
candor, that he has here hit upon the fountain 
from whence all thoſe bitter waters iſſued, which 
H dividing 
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dividing into ſo many ſtreams at laſt overwhelm- 
ed the world: Proteſtants and Papiſts are not 
for all this reconciled, we ſtand: at as great di- 
ſtance, in the only important queſtion as ever, 
; becauſe, as hath been proved againſt them an 
hundred times, and might be again, if going into 
ths controverſy was neceſſary, it was not from 


e original powers given by Chriſt, to his apoſ- 


tles, nor to any thingy in the nature of them:“ 
that theſe corruptions took their riſe, but from 
wilful miſconſtruction, a Neſigned perverſe miſ- 
application of them; and tho” the abuſe had be- 
gun ever fo early, his concluſion will be as ill 
watranted as ever: no precedents can ever au- 
thoriſe the claim, or the uſe of powers, which 
are not in the original charter, and are appa- 
rently incompatible with the general plan and 
deſign of the inſtitution. | 


The government of the church in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, in moſt places took its form from 


what had obtained, and been ſetled in the cities 


and diſtricts where it was planted, in ſome it was 
monarchial, in others democratical : but whether 


this was accidental, or the reſult of deſign and 


choice, I do not take upon me to determine: I 
only ay that howſoever it happened it was right, 
it was a wiſe procedure, and obtaining univerſally 
had produced 2 tter and more laſting effects. 
By not attending to it, what blundering and bung- 


In the appendix is a letter to the author upon the ſubjeR, | 
of this and the following page, which as it may be the ſub- 


jeR of enquiry to ſome readers, and thus he cannot be fu 
poſed to anſwer for its ſoundneſs or ort as it plainly 


contradicts what is here aſſerted, he has for their fakes made 


public, with the ingenious writer's conſent. 


ling 
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Wh E | 
ling did-the reformers in many parts of Germany, 
(I think in all except Geneva, France, Holland 
and' Switzerland) and in Scorland make, idly and 
wantonly making a total change in the form of 
one without - offering any alteration in the other. 
Strange it is, that they did not ſee that by this 
odd behaviour, they ran moſt of them into the 

t abſurdity, of imperium in imperio, Which 
ath ſo often ſince been objected, vd and fooliſhly 
charged, to thoſe who indeed were leaſt - liable. 
to it, and who are now entirely purged of it: to 
confine our obſervations to a neighbouring church, 
(for it would be too wide a field to conſider the 
caſe of foreign Proteſtants) we may ſay that 
had * Knox been qualified with underſtanding 
equal to his zeal, he would after the example of his 
maſter Calvin, have changed his plan, (if indeed he 
had any,) and like him have had the honour of be- 
ing in ſome degree founder of a common wealth, 
as well as of a church: plainly he had the paſ- 
ſions of the people fo much at his devotion, that 


* The reader by looking over the introduQ. diſc, to the 
Cod. Jur. Eccleſ. Angl. will eaſily diſcern the writers reaſon 
for ſpeaking to this fabjet in the manner he hath : he looks 
back with regret at the pains taken by that great prelate to 
revive a 9 Km ſo ill ſuited to the conſtitution of his 
country, as it hath ſtood ever ſince the revolution. The prin- 
ciples he reaſons upon and his argumenzs are exactly the ſame 
with thoſe of the author before us, neither the principles of 
the reformation, nor the reaſons of a good proteſtant. At- 
terbury in anſwer to Wake, (Rights of the convocation) followed 
the fame clue, come from whom they will they are indefen- 
ible : there is no middle way between popery and proteſtant- 
iſm, whoever will abide by theſe principles muſt give up to 
the Papiſts the principal thing in controverſy between us: what 
ſignifies arguing on particularities, if the power by which they 
are impoſed is admitted and eſtabliſhed ? See p. 13 17. 18. 30. 
31, 32, of the preface. 
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2 ever . was or might have been, this 
5 125 niably plain, that in places where chri- 
1 was firſt taught and received, whatever 
Ao of church government were: the juriſ- 
| Girxeg the church, whether for oeconomy 
diſcipline, or correction, did not reſide ſolely in 
clergy: the laiety in all places had a "hare, 
Ind che whole body of believers included in the 
_ fa jt had (almoſt in every thing) a right 
age and aſſent. In this way, for a con- 
2 0 time matters were conducted, and thus 
had they contentedly gone on without claiming 
an independent Sion, arrogating more or 
greater powers, than were veſted in them by the 
Original commiſſion, they might for aught I can 
{ee have proceeded without let, or moleſtation to 
the end of the world: who would have obſtructed 
b Powers that interfered with no other, nor did no 
— the kingdoms of this world had never fought 
nſt a kingdom that was not of this world: in 
ma caſes the oppoſition they met with was the 
Effect of their ohn tampering in matters that did 
not belong to them: when they treſpaſſed and went 
out of the bounds which ſcripture and reaſon had 
preſcribed, what could they ex but to have 
their demands traverſed and difputed ? to me the 


wonder is notwithſtanding their early ſucceſſes, — 
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their! uſurpations got ta ſtith® a Head, or liſted! 
r e 


Now we evidently fee, though we cannot, fo 
well gueſs che reaſons of it. that the firſt dawn 
of power in the ſmiles of imperial favour, un- 
folded and gave vent to the ambition that had 
been lurking within: the firſt effays in the dif-- _ 
guiſe of modeſty and ſanctity began we may ſup- _ - 
poſe, in ſoothing and flattering pretences : © how 
could the disjointed or feebly connected ſtates 
of a mighty empire be maintained in quiet 
* without uniformity ? how could uniformity 
„be kept up without joining the ſecular to the 


_ * ſpiritual ſword? from diverſity. of opinions what 


could enſue but diſſenſion and ſtrife ? when 
„ diſſenſion and ſtrife grew intemperate and 
„high, how ineffectually would the little pow- 

ers conferred by Chriſt operate to compoſe 

and allay it?“ 


By ſuch like plauſible inſinuations ſeaſonably 
timed, and frequently repeated, very probable 
it is, that princes were at firſt induced to grant 
to the clergy thoſe powers by which they at 
laſt topped and triumphed over their own, Hence 
thoſe laws which are yet to be ſeen in the 
Juſtinian and Theodofian Codes, by which bi- 
ſhops were empowered to confiſcate the effects, 
and ſend into exile the perſons of | ſuch as 
they ſhould condemn for hereſy, or other cauſes : 
and thence at laſt,” that more deſpotic, that 
grinding and peeling power of popes, by * 


FEN 
the whole world was ſubdued, and brought into 
bondage to the ſee of Rome: and to perpetuate 
the ſlavery, that irreſiſtible engine the inguiſition 
in the language of Paul the IV. the only ram 
to beat down hereſy, and defend the apoſtolic 
Sgeg was contrived and ſet in motion“. 


* Father Paul, book 5. 
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TY che bulk of R. C. in Vreland know any 

| thing of the hiſtory of this court? have they 
ever been informed of its uſes? how it obtained in 
the ſeveral ſtates, where it is ſtill feen under the 
form of an eſtabliſhment, though in a weak and 
expiring condition? They do not: and may we 
not imagine if they did they would not be ſo at- 
tached to their univerſal paſtors, whoſe engine it 
was: or conceive ſo high an opinion of their ſancti- 
ty and righteouſneſs? might not ſome of them af- 
ter being told of it, be apt to ſuſpect, that they 
have not been very honeſtly dealt with at all times, 
or in all matters: and may we not hope that theſe 
papers may fall into the hands of ſome of them, 
and that it will not be throwing words into the air 
only, if we offer here to their view a ſhort abſtract 
of its riſe and progreſs. | DENY 


The time of its commencement hiſtorians are 
generally agreed was in the twelfth century under 
pope Innocent III. and the reaſon of the inſtitution 
then aſſigned, was to put an end to the diſputes 
which of a good while had ſubſiſted between the 
biſhops and ſecular judges, to which, of right, 
the power of puniſhing heretics belonged; by In- 
nocent the juriſdiction was granted firſt to the reli- 
gious of the order of Citcaux , who were joined 


+ Pierre de Chateneuf maine de Citcaus, le premier qui F 
3 


exerca l' inquiſition Mezer, anno. 1202. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I 


by the biſhop of Oſma in Spain, and the famous 
Dom1nic, then but a canon of that church before 
the inſtitution of the order I afterwards bore 


his name. 


GrEecory who ſucceded Innocent, finding the 
biſhops, did not exert themſelves with ſuch zeal 
and ſpirit as ſuited his taſte, took the juriſdiction 
out of their hands, and confined it — to the 
retgious of the order of Dominic. They not to mcur 
the ſame cenſure of languor and femiſſneſs, pro- 
you With ſuch. vehemence and im ity, that 

the people of THoLovst unable to bear their ri- 
gor, flew, to arms, and not only drove out the in- 
quiſitors, hut even their biſhops, who-had counte- 
nanced them with. the. intire body of Jacobins.' 
This inſtance might have ſerved: as well as ſome 


others, ſelected: by the apologiſts,” to ſhew- what 
ſtands Roman Catholics have before now made for 
liberty; but, what will ſuch. inſtances prove? This 
only, that human nature will kick- againſt oppreſſi- 
on, and; wherever it has the power Apertur, 


vindicate its rights; but the ſtruggle here was 
againſt the ſpirit of their religion; If which anima- 
ted: by the courage and conduct of this pope, 


and the induſtry of his legate, arch-biſhop of Vi 
enna, got the better, and: they: were quickly re- 
eſtabliſhed: towards the midgle:of.the.ſame centu· 

ry the emperor Hrederic II. like a true ſon of the 
mich, took the; inquiſitors under his protection: 
Who had 
depoſed bim in a coun- 
cil-held at Lyons; the affairs of the- holy-office, 


but quarrelling ſoen. after,with:the: pope, 
y,exrommutucnted-and: 


or, as their hiſtorians chuſe to term it, the church, 


met with ſome interruption, and went. on butdlow- 


Br ſome time in his dominions, and heretics in 


thoſe 
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thoſe parts had time to draw breath, and take ſome 
repoſe, and in that time of reſt, probably, in- 
creaſed} their numbers. 97 


By this ſchiſm, the pope was however at greater 
leiſure; and had more liberty to extend his power in 
other parts, aceordingly he ſeized the opportunity 
and eſtabliſhed the inquiſition in almoſt all the do- 
minions of Italy: the Neapolitans alone, utterly 
refuſed to ſubmit to it, or receive it : and the Ve. 
netians ſtood out till about the year 1280, near the 
cloſe of the century: and when at laſt they did 
conſent to receive it, it was under this reftrition;” 3 
that! in no caſe whatſoever the privileges of the 
holy office ſnould interfere to the prejudice of the- 
8 1 of the ſtate. 


In Spain where its empire was at halt woſt un- 
controuled, it made its way at firſt but flowly, and 
for ſome time was kept confined within the little 
kingdom of Arragon: about the year'1 558 Ferds- 
nand honored by the papal ſee, with the venerable” 
title of Catholic: the-moſt ſubtle and ex n h 
of the:age; finding that great numbers 
Moors, were daily apoſtatiſing, and Nag off 
with them many old Chriſtians; by the advice and 
inſtigation of ' Confalez de Mndoza; archibifbbp' of 
Seviite, and'by the per ſuaſion of Seri IV! Conſens 
ted to eſtabliſ-4y in Caftite in the denticaf form. in 
which / ĩt ſubſiſts at this blk with- an- —_— 
quite exempt from any ep riſdiction, and 
again after taking Ga from om te Mer gave” 
it place in every part of his dominions. 


Much about the ſame time it made its 
Sardinia, Sicily, and all parts of the Indie Ines es 
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to the Spaniſþ government, Naples excepted, as 

we have already obſerved, and the Netherlands, 

where the people ſo far from being perſuaded to let 
it among them would not even endure the name = 

it: ſuch noiſe had the - iniquitous proceedings 

this holy-office made in other parts, 2 — they te 

folved 4 all adventures to ſhut it out . 
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The many attempts to nue it in- Drawn | 
mand and deſerve every reader's attention; it 
was intirely owing to the numbers and the reſpecta- | 
ble ſtate, of the. reformed, that every attempt to- 
wards it was . and diſappointed : the queen- 
mother, whoſe. game was artfully to . be- 

/ - tween the Borat we parties, as he beſt mean to ſe- 
ceure her own authority, was in the account of Ne- 
' Zeray as much intent upon the extirpation of here- 

. fy, and the new doctrines, as even the cardinal of 
Lorraine, and the popes themſelves ; but hearing 
of the [diſturbances occaſioned ;by, it in ſo many 
places, and juſtly apprehenſive. that the ſame or 
worſe effects might happen there, if an innovation 

ſo extraordi was attempted: as often as the 
Suois es puſhed it on, ſhe found 10 to > ſtave it 
off, and erade it c \ &þ 


About. this time Paul IV. 05 all the popes. the l 
molt ſtrenuous aſſerter of the inquiſitorial juriſdio I / 
tion, happening to die, even the people of Rome 

- in againſt, ie with the moſt violent averſion T 5 
as ſoon as they had heard he had expired, tumul- 
tuouſly GEES, and ing every one what am f 
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* Gretius anal. tb. 1. 8 ri 
1 Mezray,  Mainbourg hiſt. Calvin. | 8 in 
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came in their way, in a body made an aſſault on 
the holy office, pulled it down, opened the priſons 
where the accuſed heretics were confined, let fire 
to the regiſtries where the acts of the court were 
kept, and at laſt were with difficulty reſtrained by 
the magiſtrates from ſetting fire to the Dominican 
convent, againſt which their only quarrel was, that 
the 3 were of that order: | 


An account of theſe Solent e at Roms 
coming to the -queen's ears, ſne was greatly alar- 
med, not doubting but that ſomething of the — 
fort would happen in France, eſpecially at ſo critical 
a juncture, as affairs were then in between the con- 
tending parties; ſhe therefore uſed various preten- 
ces to amuſe the heads of the LeaGcue, and ſnhift 
off the propoſitions which had been made by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine in their name: to evade them 
effectually ſhe conſulted with the chancellor Dr 
L' HoptTAL (the greateſt character in that age, 
or perhaps in any age). e to be dane * 
adviſed a ne way. 2 


In e it yr as well as in e a 
there had for ſome time been violent conteſts oo 
what d t the cognizance of herefy prope 
ly belonged; whether to the biſhopor to the! Kander 
judges: Henry H. in whoſe reign hereſy, as they 
called 1 elt began to pullulate and — out, the 
civil magiſtrates only had the cognizance of it: 
but he to ſooth and pacify the biſhops who com- 
plained loudly. againſt this invaſion of their 
leges, in the year 1549 iſſued an edict, by which 
it was left to the ſecular judges to exerciſe that ju- 
niſdiction i in regard. to al Lat Laics; and to the 9 — - 


in _ to * clergy, allowing the biſhops 1 5 re- 
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ſpect of the firſt no other power, than to determine 
upon the queſtion of hereſy, hat doctrines were 
heretical and what not: when this was decided, 
report was to be made to the - ſecular judge, who 
was to proceed to examine and give ſentence, and 
when - that". paſſed, the criminals were to be remit- 
ted to the biſhop, to be puniſhed in ſuch manner 
as the canon-law had preſcribed ; by: the proceſs 
in this 'way the reputed heretics gained a notable 
advantage, becauſe in no caſe the — e of death 
could: paſs, as the biſhops were by the canons in- 
hibited from imbruing their hands in blood, or be- 
ing acceſſory in any manner towards * even 
nt _ ſuch endende was Paid ?. 8 2 


For this — the od. of Lorraine, ſome 
time after, contrived: a contrary edict, ordering 
that the biſhops only: ſhould — power to hear, 
judge and gie ſentence in all caſes of hereſy, and 
that ſecular judges ſfiould have no more to do, 
than when heretics were remitted to them from the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, without appeal, or liſtening 
to pretences of any kind, inſtantly to proceed to 
puniſ witk all the and —— of law: 
here was the thing mad though — name was 
avoided, but even this would not content his emi- 
nence, for now more than before he preſſod and 

to have the. inquiſition regularly fer 
on foot a. pep and: muſt certailyuave 
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— wer e all eaſe abba ju 16 4 
in ſtrict conformity to the ſenſt of theſt canons / may be deu 
ted tom a ſtory ſtold by. rar of a biſhop h goingrto bat- 
tle, would-. 22 be armed with a ſwor "a or barqueduſs, but 
only club, club, Croyant ſays, qu omer, n' etoit pas re. 
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prevailed, 


1 
prevailed, had not the good chancellor, unwilling 
to drive him to extremities, (as he owed his own + 
advancement to him) to countermine his propoſal, 
contrived the new edit of Ramorantin, which left 
the ſole power of judging in the biſhop, and of 
puniſhing in the ſecular judge, yet worded in ſuch 
manner, as to ſeem to conform to the ſenſe 
of the cardinal's own edit. Thus the mat- 
ter was compounded, without the odium of the 
name: which Mezeray ſays was never mentioned. 
nor thought of without r by any body who 
had notions of liberty, or the leaſt tincture 
wiſdom or Chriſtianity “. | 


* 
. 


To treſpaſs as little as I might upon my readers. 
leiſure or patience, I have gone over this account 
with all the brevity and conciſeneſs I could; if I 
have been too long in it, the reflections which un- 
avoidably ſtrike his thoughts in the ſal will 
apologize for me: theſe I would not chuſe to anti- 
cipate, and therefore ſhall only ſuggeſt to him two 
or three, that I would not wiſh ſhould eſcape him: 


(1.) That generally ſpeaking, men often think 
they are contending againſt ſenſe when they are 
only contending — 3 ſound; and even where 
they are moſt turbulent and noiſy, may be recon - 
ciled to the very thing they pretend to abhor and 
abjure, if it is preſented under a new form or a 
different name : in moſt ſuch caſes the true politic 
game is to throw up the hand, ſhuffle and cut and 
deal about a new one. | og 


0 Ibid. 1546, „ 2 
| (2, From 
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2.) From the character of this princeſs, (not 
amiable, or a good one) modern princes and go- 
vernors may yet learn, that in every ſtate where 
there are differing ſects and parties, what the go- 
verning part have principally to look to, is to hold 
the ballance as equal between them as he may, 
that when the occaſion offers or requires, it may 
be always in their power to play one againſt the 
other, meaſuring and parcelling out their favours 


dy indulgence to either, always with a ſparing, ne- 


ver with a laviſh hand: giving as much as ought 
and no more, to make them eaſy and content, if 


once they have given all, and no more is to be ex- 


pected or got, they will grow audacious and inſo- 
WWW 


(3) That here the very idle ſuggeſtion, that 
this engine of perſecution, the inguiſition had 


no countenance from the Roman Catholic religion, 
is abſolutely voided and the falſity of it diſcovered 
to every man who can read. It is to Catholics I 
now ſpeak, and the purport of my addreſs is to be- 
ſeech them, not to be any longer impoſed upon by 
the ſhuffling evaſions of thoſe, who with or without 
a call aſſume the characters of apologiſts and advo- 
cates : in this little abſtract taken moſtly (to pre- 
vent the ſuſpicion of art in falſe EH e 
Maimbourg a Jeſuit, of noted infincerity with us, 
though a favourite author with them) they will 
ſee both in its beginning and progreſs who were 1ts 
promoters and abetters. That popes, cardinals, 
biſhops, and the religious of their ſeveral orders, 
. were its parents, nurſes, guardians and protectors: 
of courſe, that if the ſpirit of their religion was as 
they pretended, averſe — all ſuch meaſures, oo 
ir 


. 3 
their infallible head, with all his ſubordinate tribe 
of paſtors, were a pack of ſhameful apoſtates and 


rebels, rebels to God and to Chriſt ; and from the 
. theſe abominations - have never 


ce had any juſt pretenſions to the name or title 
of a chriſtian church: they that have not the ſpirit 
of Chrift are none of bit. 


It hath often been impertinently aſked by chem ; 


in their diſputes with Proteſtants, where was your 


religion before Luther? The anſwer uſually given, 
=p indeed the proper one was, it was in the goſ- 
pels and epiſtles of Chriſt and his apoſtles, where 
it was for many ages locked up by them from vul- 
gar ſight, where no body was allowed, or dared 

to look into it. We now in our turn muſt aſk” 


them, where, from the 9th to the 16th century, 


whilſt, theſe corrupt arts and practiſes were carry- 
ing on, was their religion? had it been the religt- 
on of Chriſt theſe things could not have happened: 
as often as ſuch abuſes crept in, it would have re- 
monſtrated : how comes it that in all this time its 


voice was never heard?  .. 


Of late indeed we have been told, that the abu- 


ſes committed in the Inquifition have been diſclaimed 
by the: er of Catbolics *. It is a pleaſing 
account, and place 


ſubmit to it, and in moſt places nature 
till it was forced by the too great weight laid upon 


it, to bend and give way But who are theſe ge- 


nerality of Catholics, are they laymen and politi- 
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e evidences of it, in many places, 
are fairly dawning. In the worſt times there were 
ſome generous and free ſpirits, who ſcorned to 
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cians, or are they eccleſiaſtics * Have any of their 
popes or biſhops, they who call theniſelves the 
Church, and claim a peculiar and excluſive title, 
both to the name and all the authority, declared 
or ſhewn a diſpoſition to have it aboliſhed, or to 
reform in this moſt material point : till we ſee 
ſome advances in this way, they muſt excuſe us, 
if we think the ſpirit of their religion, the ſame 
that it has been for eight or nine centuries paſt : 
to confine our obſervations to our own' hiſtory, 
let them look back to the ſtruggles betwixt Hen. 
II. and his favourite Becket + have any of them 
publickly diſavowed the conduct of that turbulent 
prelate and the meaſures of the court of Rome, by 
which he was protected? would the Popiſh cler- 


 *gy of England or Ireland ſubmit and ſwear to the 


"CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON ? and agree to 
inſert this or ſomething equivalent in the TesTs 
they offer to government ? will they conſent to 
have their liturgies tranſlated into Engliſb and 
Iriſb, and always to be read to their flocks in their 
mother tongue ; that they may know both who 
they pray to, and what they pray for ? And will 
they encourage new impreſſions of the Bible and 
New Teftament, in the languages they underſtand, 
and adviſe and encourage their people to read and to 
ſtudy them? if they will not do theſe things, 
what can we think? what can they expect? muſt 
not our fears and our jealouſies continue? can they 
hope to be admitted into that fellowſhip and inti- 
z which on both ſides ſhould be deſired and 
t? what an example have the Portugueſe 
y ſet them * why will not they follow it? are 
they reſolved to be the laft to reform, to throw 

off their chains, or recover their ſenſes ? 
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"That oft pringes Ou "we long ede Nag; if 
the power delegated to eccleftaſtics, a would be glad 
to * it aboliſhed. I am inclined to believe, but 
for this happy turn in the inclinations of moderns, 
0 tnuſt think ourſelves indebted to other cauſts, 
_ the maxims of the religion they were bred 
if imply condemning not the perſons, but the 
Aries of Heretics in the judgment of the Catho- 
lie Church had been fulßciegt, ſhe would have 
taught her ſons, the - princes of her communion 
this,” and not have ineited them fo often to have 


proceeded with ſuch Severity againſt the 1 


T7 Bark Siem! objec 7 generally averred we 
told ®)'-by*Proteflants, that the juages of this court 
the Inquiſition, take cognizance of - crimes on common 
report, without legal evidence, except what 'th 
themſelves procure. If it was falſe, why did n 
he prove #5 why Hue it over with 4 be this as 

it may: does he mean to inſinuate that it is nat 
fo, J have a voucher at hand, againſt whom no 
exception can lie; che — Grotius. The 
paſſage in his own words is worth quoting f. S 
Picio ad carterem juditium leve ad torquendum ſatis : 
nec ſaltem teftes audirr reos, aut refellert oem, 
quaſi\teftibus ipfis," ac veritati periculum  foret : 
any ſuſpicion" mei are impriſoned, on the fightet 
preſumptions put to the torture, Without 

ting the — to hear what is witneſſed againſt 
= to hear their accuſer, or have apy oppottu- 
ey uf, e 4 if by that, not ly the 


01 98 


2 Theſe tions in Tedlfes ate all from the Apology, 5 
is referred to. 


+ Annal. lib. 1. ;p+;t4-(| Amſteled, 2658. 
way I witneſſes, 


L130 J. 8 
witneſſes, but even truth itſelf might ſuffer or be 
endangered: and I have in this. referred to.Grotins 
rather than Limborgh, becauſe like to have more 
credit with Catholics, as he was by many ſuſpect- 
ed of a leaning to that ſide, on e 
project for re- uniting the two religions, defendirg 
publickhy, from a paſſage in Cyprian, the popes 
Jupremacy, SC. ahh 


To the whole of the charge, as it now lies be- 
fore the reader, what reply is it likely R. C. will 
make; ſuch of them, I mean, as have ſenſe and 
in . to reaſon upon the caſe, and perceive 
where the lines of duty begin and end? If they 
chime in with their laſt apologiſt, they will pro- 
bably reply by recriminating Jliacos intra muros, 
peccatur et extrd : Proteſtants (they will ſay) gf any 
denomination, in this reſpect have not been free 
from ſin: they have at all times ſhewn the ſame 
cruelty of temper even to one another: even in 
the gommencement of the reformation, where it 
behaved them moſt to be upon their guard, and 
ſtand clear of ſuch imputations, have proved that 
toleration, was not characteriſtic in them, more 
than in R. C. and as they, have heretofore, may 
go on to remind us of ſeveral inſtances upon re- 
cord againſt. us; as that of Serverus at Geneva : 
the mürder of Card. Beaton, by Knox, called a 
9 act: the Caſes of Jaan of Kent, Van Paris, 
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If they do, all we can do is. to expreſs our ſhame 

and ſorrow that ſuch things ſhould be ſaid, and 

could not be confuted : . Puget hæc opprobria. But 


EY ſtill 
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ſtill Proteſtants will have to ſay in their own be- 


half, that ſuch inſtances, though they were more 


numerous, prove N againſt our religion, nor 
offer any argument in favour of theirs: becauſe 
by the principles of one, ſuch praCtiſes are autho- 
ized and recommended, by ours they are repro- 
bated and condemned : a Proteſtant as often as he 


perſecutes, acts againſt conſcience, a Papiſt with- 


out remorſe : his religion adviſes him to it ; he 1s 
told and he believes, he is doing God ſervice, lay- 
ing up not only rewards for himſelf, but raiſing a 
ſupererogatory fund of good works to be applied 
to others; are they well adviſed, they will change 
this courſe: they have ſtuck to it too long, it neyer 
did, it never will ſerve their turn: they never will 
be able to waſh. this Atbiopian white : the ſtain 

is too black, the dye too deep: had Naaman's le- 
proſy been of this quality, neither the waters of 
Jordan nor Betheſda would have healed it: a 
broken and a contrite heart is the only thing in 
which a wicked ſpirit can, find. either cure or par- 
don, The more ingenuous French, I am well af 


ſured, never hear of the maſſacre of Paris, with 


out a bluſh : . as often as it is mentioned, they are 
abaſhed and confeſs the guilt : why will not 1riſþ- 
men. be equally candid, and deplore what they 
cannot defend: what a notable. argument was 


that *, that becauſc the 3 of a cburcb 


are not attended by conformable practices, therefore 
the evil principles of a church can do no harm. They 
are not — produttrue of evil ; no indeed; 
but they have the influence of precept and autho- 


nty, and they very injudiciouſly argue for public 


*'Tryal of I Cath. p. 155. Ed. 3. 2 
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Teadiig, who inßnudte or contend that they are 
ngt often productive, one of good the other of 
<vil. Have we faid endung fs need we ſay any 
Tore? I hope not, and let me fondly hope too 
that, on ſome proper occaſion, they will, by ſome 
tore candid and open profeſſion than any thei 
fogifts have yet made for thern, render all ſuch 
£6Hrov for the fature, ſuperfluous and unne- 
cellary : they may ſee if they do n6t,” from'the 
conc! fon drawn by the author of the” Confidernti. 
on, What will come of it. Have they, fays he, 
"ay Wew modification to plead in what reſpen 
| 2 their fathers more obnoxious than they? ought 
Th. Hr 40 o be kept within the ſame reſtraints? 
F 1 the author's * freely IJ acknow- 
if is not mine, and my tedfons for difagree- 
With him, will form the plea I intend in Their 

E wherein will be ſhewn, that even if the 
had no new modification to plead, yet that the) 
1 75 not to be kept within the ſame reſtraints : 
aliſe, undoubt Fl their fathers were more ob- 
toxiotis than they: and even if they were not, 
Tore of "thoſe reftraitits ate plainly unjuſt, and 
<ontrary to the common rights of mate, Tuch as 
Ho Rats nor hardly any eircumſtanees can juſti- 
„ Hich Lehen, upon the Whole, Nands" upon 
t teaſons : after the re been” eonſtdered, 
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different forms, to change both their Lk. 
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E 1 8 — ourſelves of unm I che 
When we conceiye or conclu ude, that "the 
ideas of pope Pry and Papilts, by which our condu G 
was regulated, à century, of even half a.centur) 
ago, ſhould ſtill regulate Out thoughts and gove! 
our councils: with equal influence. and tl e ſame | 
we 77 250 neither the thing nor the men? 8 to 
dered in. the ſame pol of view.: it never . 
oe 15 0 any ſect to adt ere rigigly, for a any 
tract 11 time to the mode either in doctrine or.d 
cipline upon which they ſet quit, and 48 1 
firſt adyances ; ſome degenerate and grow We 128 
others - refine, meliorate” and improve, and kffom 
various incidental and gontingent circurnl tance 
which, none of them could foreſee, are unme 
ly often and inſe 175 led, or driven to a 


and manners, ſo as ane to preſerve any likene 


jay ty. or conformity to the 0 . orga) on mode : 


ve a remarkable inſtance in a i 
in different parts of Kurth me the denom Wing 


us of What they en were raiſe,. as of lien fa 
we read them bean and, diſg f : vol Oh if 
tous, flerce 0 ad cores f that 


and dilgraces ah nature; at ae 1 Ah 5 


ces where. they have ſertled, and f found 


ment, pacific, "anne mduſtrious and Ae f 


ſome favourable allowances therefore ſeem que tt 


them all: their different ſtates ſhould AN exar 180 
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ned and compared, and where any ſignal alteration 
is obſervable in their tempers and manners, they 
indubitably become tne objects of different affecti- 
ons; and very rationally aſſert their claim to a dif- 
ferent treatment, in the ſeveral ſtates through 
which they are diſperſed When the papal power 
was in its zenith, the extravagant manner in which 
it was every where exerted, rendered It the duty 
as well as the intereſt of every reformed ſtate to 
keep all who profeſſed obedience to the ſee of 
2 in the loweſt ſtate of ſubjection and humilia- 
tion that was poſſible: no rights of citizenſhip, no 
exemptions or immunities, hardly any fellowſhip or 
communion, beyond the common, rights of nature 
of being clothed and fed, by their own' induſtry 
and labour, ſeem to be Their due, either to be 
claimed or allowed where more was granted the 
community was ſeldom ſfe ; their power whatever it 
was being generally ſure 60 be turned a againſt the 
e they lived under, as often as | The pride 

or policy of their ſovercign pontiff called upo 
to exert it: this acknowledgment is me- 
thinks enough to ſatisfy the moſt virulent adverſa- 
ries, who are now called upon to confider Whether 
the caſe throughout all and fiogular the fares of 
Europe hath not for ſome time beef remarkably 
very. different : do their devotees any u bete ſhew 
the ſame zeal or attachment either to his perſpn or 
his power? is not 01  qwindled'i into 10 tency, 
the other into contem t 5. and is not the little au- 
thority which they now maintain, ppoiraa only 
Lone refinements of policy, and the arts of inſinu- 
ag addreſs : this ig a general Way, without con- 
1 05 the peculiar” circumſtances of Papiſts in 
reland * are popet and Papiſts any y longer ſormi- 
dable? let any one ſhew me the ſource, point out 
to 


>< me 


e 
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ples teach them ative obedience, and p 
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to me the gtounds of the terror: ' if this. cannot de 
done, even from this 225 855 view, ſome mollifyin 

conſiderations unavoi ably flow in, even i behalf 
of thoſe among us, to uſher in and Neat to that 
charitable inference mean to draw; that the ſhac- 
kles and reſtraints by Which they have been ſa long 
fettered and galled, may either be taken off, or made 
to ſit eaſier and lighter {if it can be made th appear, 
that in their preſent condition, they are incapable 
of doing us hurt, it may then be admitted that we 
ought not to refuſe to do them any good, that n 
at the ſame time be of benefit to ourſelves, * 

As! advance let Mb However i ih wa iy of 

objections; From the ſpirited pen of the Celeb ated 
Mis. Cath. MA 6ne ſo ſpecious has been 
dreſſed up, as we may gueſs will Be Fwallowed 
glibly by Ph as are captivated by ſounds, when it + 
Fas mache its ＋ A to „ of the an- 


05 and 77 1 4. 5 2. 
for a 19 5 that at 2 View would 555 us to 
a contra ntence, ae their re 5 rinci- 

＋ 5755 "th. e e. 
an to all civil ab Een under which” they may 
happen to le: When this opinion, is brought to 
the teſty ik it may be thoi 14 to conſiſt with mo- 
dern deut“ ill till remain [whether it 
will ſquare 10257 rule of Chriſtian ethics” his is 
my rue, and prompts me to 5 ut the queſtion, 
would 0 of even. would ſhe wiſh to ſee the ptin- 
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ciples of in ependency, which in a limited mo- 
nancy it 0 iſily allowed hich, always to be main- 
tain two of the eſtates, as proper batriers 
in 1 e invaſions of the, third, univerſally pre- 
vail in all the lower claſſes}. Af once it comes to 
that, how long will it be poſſible for goyernment 
to ſubſiſt, or to be carried on with ener 
effect · muſt there not in. every ſtate (wh tever 
the conftjtution and nature of the government. is) 
be ſome. ſupreme and wes power, to 996 
active obedience, and paſſive, fubmyfign 1 5 
ſtrictly required, and indifpenſibly d ue! 
excellency of our conſtitution conſiſts in Ts ba- 
lance of power between the three eſtates, and its 
ſafety in che equal pciſe of that balance : a. + let 
it ever reſt: the moment it is diſturbed or put out 
of courle, that liberty which, we ought only te re- 
joice ©. would | by at an end: but then, a not 
erg that the power of dn dene re- 
fi ng, gy * not in the individuals, oe One ke 
but in their repreſentatiyes, acting regula thy. in th 
forms of the conſtitution? if ſubjects have. a right 
to fly, to afms, and controul. e powers f the 
Nate, whenever they imagine © that the: eſtabliſh-. 
has. not been introduced by. common, con- 
& * ſent anc | 2 and (uh, ta that, of kur 
rann : t „and t t a par al not 
« 1 in eg rolcy ec e of 
| independency ve framed, I fear, a. better apo-. 
logy,.. ay 1 tebellions in rela 1d, than 
ever dale into their own heads; ad! are | re fas apping 
the conſtitution c of their country, by framing'prin- 


I t will vihdicat evulution' that has 
b Ell Beg 13 Ms 0 1688 5 the eſta- 


bliſnment of the Engliſt government in this iſland 
certainly was not by & common conſent ; it is legal 
| now, 


L 
now, but by this rule was not always ſo, fraud 
and violence were uſed to eſtabliſh it, and a partial 
not a general good was intended: nor is this ex- 
pert caſuiſt ſure that R. Catholics on this account 
deſerve to be regarded with contempt or averſion; 
Iwho have perhaps more opportunities of obſer- 
yg their manners can tell the lady, that they ſeem 

general, to underſtand the rational principles of 
net and ſubjection, better perhaps than 
1 would have — and having in ſome degree 
poſſeſſed the bleſſings of liberty, and come to be 
acquainted with the equal rights of men, are come 
to know 1ts value: 1 have rarely met with an opi- 
nion ſo openly at variance with common ſenſe; the 
notion is idle, and the diſcqurſe however ſuited, to 
the prevailing humours of the age, is by no MN 
99555 to the diſtemperature we 10 under. 
0 1 
In the proſecution of any. end, or __ s 
means * uſed and 125 have 
ſucceſs, the dictate of good ſenſe is to change our 
courſe and look out for others, if ebe f may 


be found more een and thence, like. to be 
more availing : if the point in view be neceſſary, 


or  uncommonly,. important, every experiment 

ſhould be ſucceeded by another,. 9s long as 11 8 is 

reaſon to hope, or any poſlibility remains, and 

come into proſpect that it 2 70 e 

is it of an regard, 1900 to deſerve 

let it be gringuyſgd 100 ſt. alide, bt il it 5 

the laſt and greateſt e as in the caſe 

fore us j confelſed]y 1 805 MWg 19 1 defeated, FR 9 100 
go, t 


only make wa 1 0 for another, for this rea 
no other could be given, 6 fo 18 all be! ee 


means are ineffectual, either they were injudiciouſ- 
9 8 or * applied; conſequently we 
nei 
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neither act virtuouſly nor wiſely, if we don't change 
our courſe. The argument then ſtands thus, — 
have now for a century, tried how far theſe 
ple were to be wrought upon by methods of Ee. 
rity: the event hath ſhewn that in this way, they 

are not to be reclaimed : poſſibly gentleneſs, and 
kindneſs, would go farther, and have better effect, 
either therefore give me ſome ſatisfying reaſon that 
it would not, or conſent with me that | It ought to 


peed tried. 


Let us in + eolnpliinis rapport what in juſt 
account is not the cafe, that in their religious ſyſ- 
rem) they have no new modification to plead, will 
it” follow, that they are therefore as obnoxious as 
their fathers? no ſiirely ! their fathers were guilty 
of treaſon and rebellion, they for eighty years paſt 
have been guilty of neither. It does not appear to 
me that the rebellion in 1745, was the effort of 
popery to overturn our conſtitution (as the conſi- 
defer alledges ) farther than that it was in favour 
a popiſh: prince, and if it were, the Papiſts of 
Freland muſt be univerſally up ne ted from having 
any ſhare in it; and Tqueſtion if at thisday there 
is one man living nog who ſhared in the 
guilt of that of 1690. Doth this make no diffe- 
rence? to me it pleads ſtrongly in their behalf : 
the Beit of this plea was allowed to them one 
hundred years ago, Where eſtates were intailed to 
the innocent ſons, though the fathers had forfeited 

were reſtored : and if that innocence hath 
ever ſince been untainted, though they have not 
8 their religion, the NR and iticapa- 


. Conſiderations, p. 26. 


* | cities 


e ee n 
cities which were due only to the tranſgreſſions of 
the fathers, ought not to he heavy on them. _ 


lf the conſequence of repealing the penal laws, 
unavoidably would be, what is ſuppoſed * an 
immediate return to their endeavours to ſubvert 
e the conſtitution,” they ſhould ſtand as they are; 
but why 1s this ſuppoſed ? the enemy whom I have 
alienated by harſhneſs and ſeverity, I may ſuſpect 
would retaliate and do me an injury when it came 
in his way ; the man whom I have obliged by of- 
fices of love and kindneſs, I am to rely on as my 
friend: if we are ſometimes ſo ungenerous as to 
forget the good turns done us, we are rarely ſo 
bate as to requite them with bad ones it is there- 
fore ſo far from the beſt reaſon for continuing theſe 
laws in full force and vigor, that it is plainly a 
reaſon againſt it. Be the tendency of their princi- 
ples ever ſo pernicious, it will always be weaker 
and leſs importuning in the man at eaſe and in 
good humour, than in thoſe, whoſe reſtleſſneſs from 
pain; puts them daily in mind of the hand that in- 
„ oo / 
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Neither do the inducements which our forefathers 
had for making theſe incapacitating laws ſubſiſt in 
the ſame force: though it ſhould be true that they 
retain the, ſame principles, the occaſions of exert- 
ing them are all gone and paſt, and can never re- 
vert: neither their circumſtances nor ours are 
the ſame; have they the will, they, want the 
power; we are become ſtronger, they ate become 
weaker, and 'we can keep them dependent, as 
well in a ſtate of affluence and eaſe, as in a ſtate 
of poverty and diſtreſs; what was the object of 
the penal laws in queen Anne's reign ? undoubted- 

| = ly 
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Jy the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; it could be none 
other : is that ſecured,” and out of danger of be- 
ing ſhaken, fo far the teaſon hath ceaſed : wan- 
tonneſs and cruelty were not I hope among the in- 


ducements: nor can we fairly ſuppoſe, that even 


their principles are the ſame they were, ſeeing they 
have neither. the ſame object nor the ſame motives, 
and where this i is the caſe, and' ſuch an obſervable 
change in the cuſtoms and manners of pe ple have 
taken Place, though by any, public act t have 
never made any explicit renunciation br f e im- 
puted principles. we are in charity to ſuppoſe, 
that 1 are at leaſt in Ly "dying ſtate, and' al the 
venom. 0 them very | near ly exhauſted. KN ; 


We ate many of. u ts not very apt to T8 OR It, 
he It's for It that very certain, and what may 
always in tealon be reckoned. upon, that new cul- 
toms ald manners will, in 18 though neither 
they nor we ſhould think of it or defign It, ſuper- 
induce and, bring on new Opinions dh principles, 
or what, is 1 deſuetude, Oblivion, and 
inattention to the old. It is by unperceived, often 
inſenſible workings and communications, that the 

reat, 15 moſt remarkable e the world 

Have tak en their Fils and Þroceeded, wy 


Let me give an Aale bet is conntaed with 


ts {ubje&t, and will lead to farther obſervations : 


in vulgar « computation. the reformation took its 


riſe . the trifling incident of German . T1ars 


i ſquablin 


Spong themſe}ves, who ſhould have the 
"be the di penſers of Lzo's indulgences: 
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51 it hath been ſaiq, "Har an old woman's throw- 
jag a es at the 15 of ap arch: -bifhop in 
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in both caſes, the events were perhaps acoslerated 
by theſe oontingencics, but in inveſtigating cauſes, 


it is a ſhame for philoſophical inquirers to reſt in 


ſuch minutir, which, like ſparks from a flint, 
could raiſe no flame, if no combuſtible matter 
were in the way: the ſeeds of both were fown be- 
fore, and had 82 and budding be- 
fore thoſe little incidents opened a way for them to 
evolve and ſhoot out their leave. 
The reformation in my account muſt have hap- 
pened though Lutber had never been born *, Les 


the X. the moſt ſpilited and amiable prince of the 


age 
e. | 4 2 Sn enn 

- *, Some weight may accrue to this opinion from facts men- 

tioned by a niodern hiftorian (Anderſon's hiſt, of French II. 
and Charles IX. p. 182) ſays, that Francis II. Les cotempo- 
rary, vied with him ia rewarding proficients in ſcience, ahd 
That the encouragement and favour which all :inen/of learning 
found at his court was reckoned by Strade and | gthers, one 
principal ſource by which the hereſy of Luther was conveyed 
into France: he fays again, p. 194, with what zeal did the 
faculty of the Sorbonne oppoſe the grand alinoner Du *Chatel, 
when he endeavoured to protect Nubert Elienas, or | Stephanus, 
whoſe royal foundery of printing. they imagined would be in- 
ſtrumental in conveying hereſy through the kingdom: and 
what he farther tells us is very remarkable, that the new opi- 
nions in France had not only their ſource, but for a conſiderable 
time their progreſs among men of letters, and that the oy 


"hereſy were ſcarce to be traced among the multitudes, w 


it was very viſible among the courtiers, clexgy and parliament. 

Mr. Hume after enumerating the ans — Which in his 
opinion , prepared a way to reformation, adds, .** that they 
© would bave been attended with no event.of any importance, 
* had mot a, man ariſen. qualified to take aflvantage of the in- 
**, cident.” But had he not overlooked..or, forgot the great 
leading cauſe, he would not I preſume have faid. this {on 


* 


VIII. 1521.) In another place he has an obſervation that in- 


tirely confutes what be faid here, under anno 1377. The lai- 
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age was himſelf a main ſpring to ſet Foes machine 
in motion without deſigning it, by the encourage- 
ment: he gave to learning, and to learned men, 
advancing ſcience, and foſtering thoſe. arts which 
of themſelves: lead to improvement, expanding 
the human mind, giving its powers a wider cir- 
cuit, and diffuſing light through the world : look 
back to the ſcenes deſcribed in the hiſtory, before 
this great event ſucceeded : Europe was in a kind 
of chaotic ſtate, darkneſs covered the face of the 
deep, not a ray was to be ſeen to direct the wan- 
dering traveller's ſtep : under the auſpices of Leo 
light broke in and the cloud diſperſed : at what 
time, before or ſince, might be reckoned up fo 
many fine geniuſes, or great ſcholars, look over 
the liſts, it is a doubt whether the preſent euligh- 
tened age with all its boaſted advantages, can turn 
out as many in all Wa their n | 


| Reaſon then a moment on the caſe : wouldlight 
come and go without its attendant liberty! the 
aQtive powers of underſtanding let looſe, would no 
eſſays to vindicate, or retrieve loſt privileges be 
made? ſo many botches,-blemiſhes, and irregula- 
rities, ſtripped and expoſed to view, would none 
af. wem. en une or removed? We theſe 


82 be vere 275 prejudiced againſt the _ Tong 


os nde of t were in their ſenſe the cauſe of 
the nations porte and » 2 ' Mets that in that ſinful city 
of . ee! thing was 4 at one time they petitioned the 
oy no churchman in any office of ſtate, and even 


f ke of en EX by force the papal authority to remedy op- 
— * 85 ſaid they — could not would endure 
any longer: ae tas be, in 'this Jo were not 192 21 
from refer fn, n 


powers 
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was ſapping the foundations of his own 
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powers were in motion would all the other powers 


of nature be quieſcent and mute? would thoſe 
torpors that drowſineſs brought on by darkneſs 


and ignorance, continue without diminution or 


decay? with ſo many things behind and before to 
ſtimulate and rouſe, it is not to be imagined : the 


.cauſe cealing, the effeEx would ceaſe with it: to 


me it is, beyond all peradventure, (that the thing 
muſt have taken place, and that very ſoon though 


theſe friars had never fallen out, nor thuſe papal 


bulls had ever been heard of: any other accident 
would have ſerved as well as this, and the only 
difference might have been, that the conſequent 


and gone forwa 
larity. 


re for mation 2 7 have been better conducted, 


with more compoſure and regu- 


We ſee in very legible: ſignatures what ſtrides 


philoſophy and free thinking are taking at this day 
iu the ſevetal ſtates of Europe: the energic pow- 
er of example communicating its influence from 
one to the other. I have been told, how truly + 
know not, that a late pope fond of literature, and 
emulous of excelling in that way, in return for a 
compliment from the eruditi of \Leip/ic permitted 
the acts of that diſtinguiſnhed ſociety, to be impor- 
ted and ſold in ah: thoſe acts meddle not with 
theological niceties: he ſaw, he apprehended no- 
thing, to. follow from it, nor ever dreamt that he 
power, 
and putting arms into the hands of ſubjects to 
fight againſt him: but cauſes will operate, and 
effecis will come though popes can't foreſee them; 


the intellectual powers, as I have ſaid, ſet in mo- 

tion, Who can jay whither they would tend, or 

where they would ſtop? without preſcience, 
= 


owe 
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is their inſallibility good for? ſtrange condition of 
human nature, that could make way for the opini- 
aon, | that a property like this could be communica- 
ted, or that ſuch a veſſel as man n 


teceive it! 
k Gone deb may be eise, a remark- 
abe turn hath happened in the popular opmions 
of the French: what it may end in nobody yet 
can pretend to ſay, but any one who looked beſore 
him, and knew how to make eſtimates, would 
have feckoned upon it as a thing which ſooner or 
later muſt have ſucceeded, in conſequence of the 
general reception of ſuch a book as L' Eſprit de 
Loi: the effect was not generally apprehended at 
the time, but the faculty of the Sorbonne ſaw it, 
and by their conduct ſnewed how ſtrong the con- 
viction of it was upon their thoughts by labouring 
O eurneſtly to ſuppreſs it: they are idly at the 
ſame work again with Ma « mon TEL for his little 
| pirited novel of Beliſarius: but they may ſave 
"themſeives the labour, it is | will venture to tell 
them a loft game they are playing, and it will 
thereafter! be 'a matter of very little conſequence, 
hat books the Purifian faculty of divines will ei. 
ther condem or approve; If Sanqtarellus s book 
ure to be publifhed now, or any ſuch like, it is 
bardly probable, that there would be any one to 
ET it, _— ere as e oli 


— wk to imagine chat che K 
© Ireland are the only in Europe 
who are never to act a part? 8 


21 
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deed to think that they may be among the laſt. 
their / poverty, their ignorance, their ſecluded: 
ſtate, will neceffarily for ſome: time keep them 
out of it, but when they come to ſee that their 
foreign fraternities, their aſſociates, every here 
elſe have changed their apparel, ſized and trimm'd 
it, to the taſte in mode, it is not ts be thought, 
that they out of mere peeviſhneſs, or affectation 
of ſingulatity, will lazily and icurioufly go on 
in the antiquated, exploded attire of their an- 
ceſtors : if theit foreign fraternities forſake them, 
and they are left alone to ſtand by themſelves) 
hat will they do? in any difficulty or diſtreſs 
to whom will they repair for conſolation or ſacs! 
cour 2 here their perverſeneſs will not have left 
them a friend: there their connections are bröken 
up and diſſol ved: though ſo long deaf and inat- 
tentive to the calls of reaſon, they will they muſt, 
in the end be awakened by thoſe of favour and 
intereſt and reputation; with this inſtrumentality 
of ſecond: cauſes, I ſee no reaſon” to conclude that 
by ſome means or other providence may not enn 
eur, where a general good by bettering the ſtate; 
of the nation, or ſociety may be the reſult; we 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they are under any 
irreverſible decree 4 reprobation or perdition: 
why ſhould they only of all mankind be ſo ſituated 
as to be for ever out of the reach of any ray of 
grace? they bear the ſame image, hdve the ſame 
reſemblance” of the divinity ſtamped upon them: 
the ſame elements in their compoſition, the fame 
inlets of ſenſe, and the ſame avenues for diglit to 
enter : in all views we have reaſon to think, 
that ſome time or other the wiſnhed for event ma 
come and will come, and if in the ordinary ws 
ane As a 
e:SUtD $91 | | ere 
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there are any indicative ſigns, or ſymptoms of its 
approach, what have the ruling powers, they who 
are to take the lead and ſhew che way, to do, 
but to ſtrike in, to watch and ſeize the oppor- 
tunity, and by ſuch means as are ſafe and ſalu- 
tary,” and therefore 9585 to r and » 


pop ? 


Will it be fd that he bbs hath been 
done, that can be done, that oublic wiſdom 1s 
at a ſtand and can go no farther? that every po- 
 hricab engine which could be contrived hath: 
been already ſet in motion, and that nothing is 
left, but patiently to wait the iſſues of pro- 
vidence; without perplexing our thoughts, or em- 
— our — — with fruitleſs and imprac- 

away! with this language, at 
ale pres and diſſipation, in juſt account of 
— ejudice, anger and malevolence: the 
jo. vo the lord is not ſhortened; untrodden 
are ſtill before us: if paſt counſels and mea: 
fures have not ſucceeded, new, more — 
— appropriate to preſent ci 
and as long as the thing is polible, and — 
ſible who will venture to ſay it is, it will al- 
ways be a good reaſon to ſuſpect; that by ſome 
unperceived defect, or miſmanagement, the iſſue 
hath only been fruſtrated : are we to go on for 
ever in the Tame uneaſy and anxious ſtate? this 
will got be ſaid: can we go on advantageouſly 
or ſafely in the courſe we are N Wis ban en 
been conſidered. N nerd, ä 


mn will be ſtrengthened. Fe 
alleguion, that theſe ſaid natives, of Iteland, by 
ſome means, or other are 8 in a. preparatory 
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readine I and: go along with eve 
let Willem, which —— the air of Df 
nignity and kangneſs, may be inſtrumental in for- 
W that unity. of intereſt and affection, 

which on all hands is allowed to be the tking moſt 
wanted to, make this country; proſperous and flou- 
nſhing :; have they the ſame antipathy and hoſtile 
7 to all Exgliſb men, wich towards the cloſt 
of the 2 was rernarkably, and perhaps 
not unteaſonably characteriſtic of them allꝰ do 
they, ſhew. any, indiſpaſitiom to communicate with 
25 in 5 7 friendly offices, either ſhy. in receiving: 
Kwards in requiting ſuch as are tehdered 
© 5 phy bledings ok a . legal; conſtitu- 
tion they 
4 century, don't we. ſes them rejoicing Yer hug / 
ging in che enjoyment ? and can we think that 
under this ſenle and cofviction; they would-chnſe 
to! part with-1 ait, to give it up, and revert to that 
bacbariſm and flavery, Which if not: originally, 
and always was ab leaſt their ſot, when Engliſb men 
came . firſt amongſt them ; and which» it“ is 
too ſoon for them to forget was their lot even 
under that race of . princes: to whom they had ne 
atachment, but from the teſpect, Which thoſe 
princes bore ſome covertiy and ſome openly to their 
religion. To whom they have ſo few, if any ob- 
ligations of gratitude, and under whom they muſt 
know, IE. they Know any, thing, that their ch1- 
dition 11 not infinitely wore, could not become 
better than how it is 290 the ſtrength that a 
Proteſtant, eſtabliſnment of eighty years uninter- 
rupted continuance muſt have gained, every flat- 
ang hogs malte ape ine 7 
r e e. 
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be in the power of that exiled race, if reſtored, 
to' reſtore them to their eſtates, or Te-eſtabliſh 
their religion; it is too ſoon for them to forget 

the ſad tidings ſent by Tyrconnel to James II. then 
in France, that be could rum the country but could 
not keep it *. Was this the caſe then when their 
comparative numbers ſo much exceeded, what 
they are at preſent, When they had till a very con- 
fiderable property in land left : When they had 
an army of 25000 men at their back, with re- 
cruits every quarter to pour in, when they 
had a governor of their own religion, a and ther 
own chuſing, when a mighty foreign had 


; «rp Hip anne theit cauſe : is it to imagin- 
ed, 
their 


any ſuch viſionary can amuſe 
ir thoughts now ? how deliriqus muſt thoſe 
brains be, in which ſuch extravagancies can get 
entertainment ? I cannot” bring myſelf to think 
that there is one ſerious or ſen > fible Papiſt in the 
kingdom at this day; who would liften with pa- 
tience to ſuch idle reveris, much leſs dwell upon 
them with any degree of chat pleaſure which ar- 
ſes from hope: if any of them ſhould deceive me 
in this, and convince me either by reaſoning or 
practice, that [ Judge wrong I ſhould not only 
give them up as dotards, hut as the 
moſt abandoned e Is that eyes wilted. 


Let us lock u n . ider peice 
in every obſervable occurrence doth';not prove 
that I am right: are not their thoughts every where, 
as far as We Can ſee into them, turned to induſtry 


© Earl of Clarendew's duty: if Mi 2. had recollected 
this paſſage he would not have aſſerted, p. 111, that it was at 
that time in the power of the lriſb to have cruſhed all the Pro- 
teſlants of Engliſb deſcent. ” 
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ol every. kind ?. to the care of providing . decent 


and durable dwellings for their families, and even 
to the improvement of the ſoil. where they have 
any kind of encouragement ? doth this argue dif- 

ection or deſire to change? have they not ſuf- 
ficiently experienced the conſequences of national 
revolutions ? what proſpect could any new one 
open to them? wretchedly blind, invincibly obſti- 
nate muſt they be, if they don't ſee, that the opportu- 
nities are all paſt and gone, and that upon no future 
occaſion they ever can be our competitors for 


power and ſuperiority : deſtitute and helpleſs, 


upon what could they found any aſpiring hopes? 
where in the ſtates of Europe, is there one able or 
willing to raiſe them up and reſtore them? which 
of them could ſpare from their own preſſing exi- 
gences, either the time or the expence neceſlary ? 
what are the motives to impel them ? by what 
intereſts are they ſo united as to make them wiſh 
for it or attempt it? the ſpirit of knight errantry. 
is every where extinct : croiſades are out of faſhi- 
on: their foreign fraternities have not even a com- 
mon center, with power ſufficiently attractive to 
bring them together: they have ſeverally enough 
to do, to ſupport their own ſchemes, many of them 
under the thin vail of oſtentatious parade, with 
patched and disjointed ſyſtems, tottering on their 
foundations, and farcically enough mimicking that 
importance they have loſt : they have flouriſhed, 
and have moſt of them had their day, and already 
made the ſure but ſhort tranſit from maturity to 
putrefaction: the remaining power, what ever it is, 
is too much in equilibrio, too nicely balanced, to 
give to any one the aſcendancy neceſſary for ſpeak- 
ing in imperial tone, and preſcribing to the reſt, and 
except in the diſtempered brains of their rulers, 
wn 0 K 3 have 


D 
have hardly any of them the feeds, or ogcaſions of 
future contention: in the iſſues of their rivalſhip 
they have ſeen the folly of them, and their impati- 
ent bluſtering in the pacific arts of providing for 
internal ſecurity and domeftic cafe hath found its 
cure. 2 , 


Theſe conſiderations lie as open to the under- 
flandings of Papiſts as of Proteſtants, and as often 
as adverted to, muſt read them this moſt uſeful 
and iyſtructive leſſon, that all the happy chances 
for any worldly proſperity, which can now poſſibly 
await them, muſt and can ariſe only from their own 
eaſy and regular ſubjection to the government they 
ate under: by willing ſubjection and uniform obe- 
dience their condition may be bettered; by op- 
polition and perverſeneſs it will always be worſe: 
ſhy as I am of interpreting the ways of providence 
to have been always in our own favor, it looks, 
as if even in heaven the final ſentence of reproba- 
tion had been written againſt them. . In every 
event which with any ſhew of probability, may 
be conſtrued as the reſult of divine adminiſtration, 
the deciſion hath been always againſt them. In 
the annals of time, where is there an inſtance of 
any people ſo intirely abandoned and forſaken ? 
for aught that appears, Jews might as well think 
of recollecting their diſperſed tribes, and of march- 
ing back to Paleſtine, to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
ſatem, and reſtore the kingdom to [/rael as that 
the Papiſts of  /re/and by any methods of Power 
and Policy ſhall- be able to riſe here triumphant 
over the heads of Proteſtants. ©  * 
oval. F Common 
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Common ſenſe, of which I can eafily allow | 
them an equal ſhare with their neighbours, muſt 
ere now have convinced them, that all this is true. 
Their ſprightlieſt and beſt informed champion, 
in terms very little differing in ſenſe hath told them 
it, and we are from thence reaſonably to preſume, 
that the intelligent and rational part of them, can 

hardly at preſent have any ſuch object in view: 
true it is, that to balance this there is one very diſ- 
couraging circumſtance apparently ſtill in the 
way: they are one and all the wiſe and well inſtruc- 
ted as well as the ſimple and ignorant, plainly, as 
much as ever the devotees of the Roman PoNT1PP : 
z-alouſly the partiſans of bis long uſurped power, paſ- 
ſively the ſervants of his imperious will, | 
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Is this true? it is a diſcouraging circumſtance, 
which I muſt reaſon with them about: it is a 
diſgracing one which they muſt conſider and 
anſwer to: every where beſides, even where Po- 
pery is the eſtabliſhed form, philoſophy is ſeen to 
be getting the maſtery of ſuperſtition ; fanaticiſm 
vaniſhing under the improvements of ſcience, and 
old ſenſeleſs prejudices which kept men from ap- 
prehending and proſecuting their own eſſential in- 
tereſts loſt, or forgot in the cultivation of trade and 
peaceful arts. The galling yoke of Papal power 
they are all apparently weary of : few if any vel- 
tiges of that unmanly veneration and ſerviſe awe, 1 
for the perſon or character of the Pope, which was || 
always the ſureſt and beſt ſupport of his power, 
are to be traced or ſeen ; and even that ſociety fo 
renowned for art and intrigue, . whoſe extended 


Mr. O'Connbr, 
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triumphs ſeemed to promiſe everlaſting eſtabliſh- 
ment, we ſee diſſipated and diſſolved, without an 
aſylum, any place of refuge to reſort to. Here 
only amidſt the triumphs of liberty and the 
irradiating beams of light flaſhing in their faces, 
they ſeem contentedly to hug their chains, without 
any ſymptoms of remorſe, or ſigns of ſhame, with- 
out any generous effort to emancipate, to reſcue 
themſelves from the Anti-chriſtian uſurpation. 


To their wretchedneſs what infamy by this is 
added? diſpoſed as we are in other. reſpects to 
pity them, here they ſtand confeſſed the objects of 
a contrary affection. Do they boaſt of liberty as 
their birth-right, why in this neceſſary and moſt. 
becoming inſtance do they never exert it? is civil 
liberty ſo dear and fo precious, and is religious 
liberty of no value in their account? it is a 
well authenticated fact, vouch'd by ours and their 
own hiſtorians “ that in the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſt- 
endom, which gradually came under the Roman 
yoke, Ireland was the laſt : from the time that 
- Chriſtianity was firſt taught and received here, fix 
or ſeven centuries had elapſed before it had made 
that fatal, and ignominious ſurrender of their ecle- 
ſiaſtical immunities : the ſource of all the miſery 
they have ſince endured, at this day the greateſt, 
perhaps only obſtacle in their way to that eaſe 
diſtinction and reſpect, which they impatiently 
ook for, or are in any capacity of attaining. 

The author referred to hath ſingled out this as 
the moſt remarkable incident in eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry: and indeed it is: but when it came in his way 
| her ſhould have improved the obſervation. for he 


Mr. Hume, and Mr. O'Connor, diſſert. 
benefit 
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view, wherein if they would one and all conſider it, 
it may be of infinite ſervice to them: this he has too 
artfully endeavored to conceal from their ſight, and 


by a jumble of unconnected ideas, raiſed ſuch a 


miſt about it, as requires more diſcernment, and 
ſharpneſs of ſight than they are commonly maſters 
of to ſee through. Looking back to the period 
of their converſion, he ſhould have told them that ĩt 
vas impoſſible that any but a free eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitution could then have obtained here: that St. 
Patrick by whom it was completed (for he was not 


the firſt) did not, nor could not bring with hi many 


ſuch reſtrained and limited powers as the biſhops 


and paſtors of Ireland afterwards conſented to ſub- 


mit to: the Popes at the time had none ſuch to 


confer, nor were in any condition to impoſe or 


inforce them. 


Patrick was contemporary with Ambrofe and 


Auſtin, who had each of them too much of the 


genuine eccleſiaſtical ſpirit to acknowledge a ſu - 


premacy, which abſorbed, and put an end to 
every aſpiring ambitious hope that could riſe in 
their own breaſts. The Popes at that time had 

1008 | indeed 
* At this time Patriarchs and Metropolitans had obtained: 


the hierarchy being then reduced as near as it could be to the 
model of civil government inſtituted by Conſlantine, and by his 


interpoſition, and means: but the provincial metropolitan had 
the ſole juriſdiction, and no appeal from him to any other was 
allowed or heard of: in the 5th century it may be owned the 
biſhop of Rome did claim a juriſdiction over all the African 
churches : not as St. Peter's ſucceſſor, but in virtue of a de- 
cree of the council of Nick: but the African biſhops refuſed 
obedience, and Auſtin in particular, ſurpriſed at this ne pre- 
tence, ſent to Greece for an authentic copy of the acts of the 
council, and finding nothing in them relative to this claim, 


ite: 
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” indeed begun to play their game, and by haſty 


ſtrides were advancing to the ſummit which they 
afterwards topp'd ; but in the time we are ſpeaking 
of were ſo little in a condition to aſſert and main- 
tain nt, that the explicit and open avowal of it, 
would in all probability have arreſted its progreſs, 
and intirely put an end to irt. 


What I inſiſt on then is this; that after telling 
them, that from the 5th to the 12th century the 
primacy had always refed in the ſee of ARDMAGH : 
it was rather too difingenuous to add that it was 
erigmally in right of a legantine power derrved from 
the Pops. Becavſe he knew that neither the word 
nor the thing were in uſe at the time, neither the 
revenue nor the extent of St. Peter's patrimony 
were able to bear thoſe trappings of their modem 
grandeur : even the little exarchate. of Ravenna, 
was not then annexed: a college of Preſbyters 
fince dignified by the higher ſounding title of a 
Conclave of Cardinals, was all their Privy Coun- 
eil: which too, by the Canons had in many 
things a power to control them : that mark of 
fovereignty of ſending abroad ambaſſadors, under 
2 later invented title of Legates a Latere, was a 
thing not once mentioned or thought of : and if 
we were even to ſuppoſe that the caſe was as he 
ſtates it, the argument in that view would ſtill 
be concluſive agamft him. Why? for this very 
convincing reaſon offered by himſelf : That it was 
a power, for which the Popes had no divine legation: 
a power too which after they had got it, they con- 
ducted very badly, and exerciſed very arbitrarily. 


openly and with indignation remonſtrated againſt the intended 
The 


trick. Ses Geddes tract. diſſert. on the Papalſupremacy. 
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The gentlemen of that profeſſion are therefore 
now called upon, attentively to conſider this mat- 
ter of fact: and to purſue it thro” all its conſe- 
quences : let them conſider whoſe teſtimony this is: 
were it the teſtimony of a Proteſtant it might be 
ſuſpected of partiality ; coming from their own 
learned diſſertator and apologiſt, it muſt have 
ſome. credit with them, it ought to have ſome 
weight with them : and may we not En | 
hope that the converſion of men cannot be far off, 
who in a point of ſuch conſequence, are ſo inge- 
nuous as to acknowledge conviction :- when 
men ſee their errors, how ignominious is it not to 
recant them? 


I eaſily agree with him, that in Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory no one thing is more remarkable : but what 
is it that hath made it ſo remarkable? what! 
but the folly and depravity on both ſides, by 
which one chicaned, and the other was duped : 
and if this cenſure is juſtly their due, it falls me- 
thinks with redoubled force on their ſons and ſuc- 
ceſſors, who go on tamely under the ſame deluſion, 
ſtampt with this upbraiding mark of degeneracy, 
without ever attempting in their own practice, to 
imitate that virtue, which they pretend to extol 
and admire ; ſomething they ſhould do, to wipe 
away this reproach : were their fathers faulty in 
ſurrendering their immunities, as is in the paſlage 
before us plainly confeſſed, if there is any remain- 
ing probity or good ſenſe, among them, the ſons 
will reclaim and endeavor to reafſume them: were 
they the laſt who were brought into bondage, 
ſhould they not have been among the firſt and for- 
wardeſt to ſet themſelves free? If they won't „ 
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and be Chriſtians like us, let them at leaſt reform 
to the ſtandard of their progenitors : go back to 
the point from whence they in their own account 
deviated and went wrong: let them ſhorten their 


Creeds to the {tze they firſt. found them, and the 
differences, if any, between us will be too little 
for any men of ſenſe and underſtanding to ſquab- 
ble about. N 


Can they prove that the doctrines taught by 
their firſt miſſionaries, were the ſame with thoſe 
they at preſent adhere to? they will not I imagine 

tend even to ſay it; we have none of the ri- 
tnals of that age, but we have the acts of their 
councils and the controverſial works of their 
divines, and thence can judge and ſee that they 
agree neither in ſubſtance, or form: the deviations 
in the laſt importation were too remarkable, the 
additions too many and too important, to give 
ground or credit to ſuch a ſurmiſe: theſe were of 
z ſize and caſt, that obliterated every fignature by 
which the fuſt could be diſtinguithed : in a 
change ſo eſſential how could it be otherwile ? 
except in the firſt rydiments of faith, thoſe 
common principles, (i any ſuch there be, wherein 
all Chriſtians agree.) What is there in any of their 
preſent Formularies or Confeſſions, that hath any 
reſemblance or congruity, with the modes well 
known to have obtained univerſally, when the firſt 
miiſionaries came here: to ſay therefore, that 
hen the laſt came, AN IDENTITY or FAITH, 
right or wrong was found between the two Churches 
Rome aud Ireland T, is extremely whimſical and 
indeed paradoxical: where evidences of reali- 
ty are not to be come at, appearances of probabili- 
ty ſhould bound our ſuppoſitions. er 

In 
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In che intervening period how was the inter- 
courſe and correſpondence neceſſary for this, 
maintained? in the ſucceſſive innovations made 
every day in [taly, how did, or hom could the 
Triſb keep equal pace? how were the tidings com- 
municated? through what channel did they come? 
by what means were the Iriſb annually informed of 
what was paſling there? in this little remote and 
obſcure corner, what was there to invite foreigners 
to come among them, what to: raiſe their curioſity. 
or tempt them to aſk queſtions about them? if the 
author hath been ſo lucky as to convince himfelt, 
that Froland-ever figured in the degree, he ſays it 
did, the ineredulity of his readers I doubt ſtands 
on as it was: the remoteneſs of its ſituation in one 
view, and the povertyiof itt condition in a ſecond, 
at a time when navigation and commerce the or- 
dinary ſources of wealth, were ſo little and infre- 
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emptions : I am. inclined, 
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la teſpect of this author I feel. very diſagreeing ſentiments; 
I am not able to account for. à phenomeron fo extraordinary 
that in a mind ſo ihlighte::4d 4s bis, the antiquated prejudices of 
2 barbatous and ignorant age ſhould find any cordial entertain- 
ment: can a man viſibly the proſelyte of ſuch a ſceptic as Lord 
B-1- b--ke, adopting, in many things not only his ſentiments but 
language, and reaſoning upon his principles, be in truth and 
fincerity the advocate of fuperftition and credulity doth he 
hope to perfuade us that the principles of pure Tu, are a 
proper ttock to graft Popery upon? let him trecollect what tell 
| F GS | from 
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and if the trade was too ignominious for any one 
to traffic in at the time; what are the inducements 
to perſevere in it row]? ſtrange perverſeneſs! if 
there is any thing that can be ſaid in vindication 
of it, I ſhould be glad to brit. 97 'F 3 ö 
Are the Catholics of France, as good Chriſtians 
as the Catholics of Ireland? undoubtedly, it will 
not be denied: but the Catholics of France aſſerted 
the liberty of their Church in oppoſition to the 
claims of the Roman Pontiff in various inſtances 
and at different times: why then will not Vi 
Catholics, who in — longer maintained 
their independency do the ſame? if reaſoning up- 
on the caſe won't do, ſo laudable an example with 
people circumſtanced as they are, might one would 
think, have ſome effect. Honour and intereſt are 

both on that fide. + 186 ran ATW CONE! 
I Dun SH CLOVE BSIEOW  fO-33VKTOR I 
If this was a ſubject of laughter or ridicule, as 
ſuch without any indignant reflection we might 
treat it, but it is too ſerious: to be ſported with, and 
in the judgment of moſtꝭ Proteſtants; inſtead of 
ſoftening or removing old prejudices will rather 
throw new ones in the way to operate to their diſ- 
advantage, when their demands and remonſtrances 
for new favors and privileges come to be examined: 
this at leaſt they will acknowledge, that from me 
it is friendly to remind them of it: be the ſuc- 
ceſs what it will the monition is charitable: where 
obſtinacy has no other cauſe than blindneſs, ſome 
mitigating apology may be admitted: but when 


from his pen in his Seaſ. Thought, ann. 193g. and aſterwards 
tell me how he ſtands reconciled both to his fraternity and to 
Ns conſcience: for in what way he has been able to compound 
and keep fait with both am not able to conceive. 

W 1 ; . 3 0 men 
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men ſay. they ſce, the fin remaineth, and: puniſnment | 


if not diſproportioned cannot be complained of. 


Do they contend for it, as a point of Honour, that 
the people of Ireland unanimauſiy treated the claim of 
AbRtAN the 4th to the temporal ſovereignty of | this: 
iſland, with. the utmoſt contempt in the 12th 
century, why do they-«meanly. ſubmit to it now? 
they will perhaps tell me that their reaſon for treat- 
ing that claim with indignity then was merely 
political; becauſe he had applied it to a bad pur- 
poſe, in favor of a foreign prince, to make them 
tributary: to the kings of England? but why 
quarrel with him for this, after they had themſelves 
acknow ledged him to be their ſovereign? and 
quietly ſubmitted to be governed by him: there 
had been more ſpirit as well as ſenſe andi conſiſten- 
cy in ſtanding to y hat I have already quoted from 
the author that it was a power far Which be Popes: 
had no divine legation, and Which in various in- 
ſtances as well as this, the have generally exerciſed 
rern bd, , ee einne e 
e Short oor rf etl bas worn hib cin 01 
There is one common indiſeretion thiax runs thro* 
all their late apologiſts: the real principles of Fo- 
pery, they have all manifeſtly given up, and yet 
mconſiſtently affect the appearance of ſticking up 
to: thoſe particular doctrines and practices which 
diſtinguiſi Popery, and were to Proteſtants the 
reaſons of ſeparating, but in ſuch manner as looks, 
as if they only meant to conceal from their clients 
and retainers their own real ſentiments, ſo as to ap- 
r to them, not to have gone off fromm hat they 
bad taught them to believe was Catholic and 
Orthodox; this has been in general their ſtyle and 
manner ever ſince Mr. Boss ETS famed expy/ition, . 
who with all the art he was maſter of, was abl * | 
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0 n more than by a ſlight varniſh to hide the de- 
formities moſt ſhocking from vulgar eyes: but in 
a way that does not look to me as if they had any 
deſign to challenge us again to renew the combat : 
and ſo far, I ſay they are right, becauſe the 
of reviving ſuch controverſies now or at 

any time hereafter, would be only to rekindle dy- 
ing animoſities, and ſet ug back to that odious 
unhappy ſtate, when the ſpitits of both, were too 
warmly agitated, for either to underſtand or give 
ear to the other, when it is ſtill a doubt, whether 
either ſide gained much in numbers or ſtrength: 
this J may tell them is my particular and only 
reaſon for declining the examination of all or any 
of thoſe particularities, for with adverſaries ſo often 
foiled and defeated, with ſueh advantage ground 
to fight upon, and a ine of arms always ready 
and at hand, if I know how to chuſe or apply 
them; I have by ſtudy and experience profited 
very little, if I am unqualified now to enter the 
ſts: but the truth is, that tho they fooliſmiy affect 
to flouriſh a little now and then upon theſe thread- 
bare topics,” they have in the main modeſtly” and 
prudently reduced the conttoverſy to this ſingle 
point of deciſion: whether diſtumpered as they have 
been, they baue not however: performed ſufficient 
quarantme; and by ibe regimen : they have endured, 
art not recovertd to ſuchrpolitical;ſoundneſs' as juſtly 
intitles them 0 bills of health,' to be receiued into our 
- ports. By this ſtate of the queſtion they will here- 
after, if they be wiſe, abide: they have nothing 
elſe to which: they can rationally truſt, and this is 
in the caſe enough to content Proteſtants, and what 
rhaps they ſhould only aim at, becauſe, as we 
Fare already obſerved, to every thing elſe cauſes 
are viſibly at work and going forward of _ 
ol | ves. 
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ſelves, and want nothing but the aids of _ | 
e 15 


Over and de what hath been bend cba 55 
ed, how many expreſſive ſigns and ſymptoms, the 

prognoties of an approaching change do we ſee 

ong them? who amongſt us are fonder of that 

5dol that flrumpet Liberty, by every clafs ſo miſta- 
ken and abuſed ! who more alert or active in exer- 
ting it ? ſometimes for no other reaſon, nor' from 
any other motive, but to prove that they have it: 
have they been riotous and extravagant in the uſe ' 
of it, from whom did they learn, who who taught them, 
{et the example and encouraged'them to it? let us 
not blame them for — the leſſons we our- 
ſelves have read to them: if all ranks are to be 
levelled and ſubordinations deſtro yed, "why may 
not they ſet up for independency as you? as others ? 
doth not this I reaſons for he neceſſity of ſome 
care to reconcile their affections and fix their at- 
tachment to w conſtitution and ern 


For one native of Freleid why could read fifty 
years ago, there are at leaſt 3 hundred who cas 
read now; news, politics and hiſtory, bear as 
great a ſhare, in their diſcourſe, in'their ordinary | 
meetings and feſtival entertainments as they do in 
our own; and many other eircùmſtances not un- 
promiſing preludes might be adduced, were they not 
allo ſigns of corrupt and debauched morals: 
in the neceſſary intercourſes and dealings we ha ve 
with them, w; living in the country, we unavoida- 
bly obſerve, that like too many in the upper ranks 

all profeſſions, they affect in general coldneſs 
and — to all forms of religion, neither 
© confeſſions as "Ki uſed, nor complying |. 


with 
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Vith the penances preſcribed : for the perſons of 

their Prieſts they have none of that ſervile awe 
which formerly was the badge of their ſlavery : 
watchful: as their ſhephertls are, with difficulty they 
Keep them within the fold; in many things obliged 
dq relax diſcipline, to ſoften their language, to 
comply with their humoum, and to coax-and-flatter 
them to thoſe compliances which formerly were 
inforced by menaces and correction. Theſe things lay 
them open to ſeduction, and give a handle to thoſe Who 
think a convert of any kind a valuable acquiſition, 
and urhere no more is thought requiſite to make a 
Chriſtian, than the open — of one ſet 
of opinions, and the renunciation of another, ad- 
vantage may be made of ſuch overtures: but the 
only uſe 1 ſhould incline to make of them is to 
treat them as ſigns of ſomething better to ſucceed: 
they ſhow chat the, darkneſs is not: ſo thick and groſs 
as it was, that ſomehow or other light hath — 
entrance: that theirminds are expanding and open- 
ing in a way that muſt fit them for ſtronger illu- 
minations, ſuch as may lead them to more impor- 
tam inquiries, and give employment to thoſe 
mental powers, ang diſcurſive faculties, by which 
truth. generally gets admittanee and entertainment: 
end that going on thus and improving under 
happier auſpices, they muſt if not differently form- 
ed from the reſt of the human ſpecies, come 
quickly to ſee thoſe things which belong both to 
temporal and eternal welfare: that they can- 
not I ſay, be long blind to thoſe ſaving truths, 
which will wake len fic idee 7: 


>From the. e let no —— Man os 
i bear, many things are in the way before 
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only intimated, and. fo far certainly it will hold, is 
this, that when cauſes are viſibly at work, and by 
ſome moral, or natural efficiency tending to ſome 
important alteration, ſomething ſhould be done 


either to accelerate or retard the motion, to give 
them a contrary or a ſtron direction: 7 5 


caſe Proceeding hypothetically and only upon preca- 


rious Coden it ſhould fall out that we had 


miſtaken the tendency and been out in our judg- 


mn the impreſſed powers like additional weights 
ung 10 beam or a cord, may at any time be 
, and either removed altogether, or ran 

into the oppoſite ſcale: providence or prev 


are not characteriſtic any where at * . | te 


bunglers at play, when is up, we fee 
blunders by \ ik it was lo 4 
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e e, Nan. u. <hns: 
etob vd een Big Wt, 
T HE author of the conſiderations like many of 

his countrymen ſeems to have little knowledge 
of the internal ſtate of this kingdom: what he has, 
he ſeems to have borrowed. too from none of 
the beſt authorities: little credit can be thought 
due to the diſcourſe of a woman, by ſome not un- 
common coruſcations in the air frightened from go- 
ing to bed, and believing from N that what 


ſhe had heard from God knows who, of the de- 
ſign of a general inſurrection and maſſacre, might | 


happen that very night; as little ſhould the frothy 
diſcourſes of a magiſterial demagogue at a quarter- 
ſeſſions be deemed a competent ground for reſolu- 
tions in the cabinet or ſenate. 


The diſturbances which began in the North, 
and have ſince ſpread thro' the South, after all the 


judgments paſſed have never yet been traced up 


to the real ſprings which ſet them in motion : be 
the unrevealed cauſe what it will, they proved to 
demonſtration, that we then and are ſtill as divi- 
ded a nation as any under the ſun, and that all the 
bond of union we have among us is the terror of 
laws inſufficient to execute themſelves. 


During that and part of the preceeding ſeſſion of 
parliament, I was an idle ſpectator, but no incurious 
obſerver of what was to be ſeen and heard: I faw 
. with ſurpriſe, and heard many things with aſtoniſh- 
ment: I ſaw men affectedly blind, or groping in 
the dark for what, they wiſhed not to find; ſome 

not 
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not knowing how to proceed, others as little know- 
ing what way to turn, or what to do, if they had 
found what they were looking for: I ſaw men in 
power and place, hugging themſelves, ealy and 
mdifferent to the ſucceſs of every ſuch inquiry, and 
others merely to raiſe an opinion of their own im- 
portance oppoſing without ſenſe or judgment every 
propoſition that could lead to a diſcovery, or was 
intended as a remedy : others I ſaw timid and 
trimming, changing phraſes and expunging words, 
left by any harſhneſs of expreſſivn they ſhould 
offend when there was nothing to hurt, and among 
the many, too evident ſymptoms to induce the 
fufprcion, that we have among us men, even in 
authority, who acted in concert and ſecretly en- 
couraged the miſchief. 


A ſurmiſe irrational and impoll ble was propa- 
gated that the clergy in both provinces were in 
ault, and ſome were wild enough to ſay that 
the only way to lay the ſtorm was to do by them 
as the Athenian mariners were for doing by DrA- 
GOR AS, 10 throw them over board. The racrifice of 
their property it was ſaid, would be'a healing balm 


to ftop the plague. 


Without any pains of theirs in their own vindi- 
cation, this chimera for a while fondly entertained, 
in time vaniſhed, and the iniquity of the ſcheme 
was too generally abhorred to be well feconded : 
but this failing, and not knowing where to look 
next, or what to fix upon inſtead of it, the inquiry 
both about the cauſes and the cure ſeemed to be 
at an end : ſome whofe wiſdom and probity ſet 
them above all partial regards and idle : prejudices, 
faw, 1 am fatisfied, and thought and judged as I 
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do, that the cauſes and the cure were both very 
different from what were alledged or propoſed : 
that theſe diſſentions had been long growing and 
gathering, were too deeply rooted, and become 
too inveterate for any temporary expedient to r 
move. E 


They faw, and I am ſure they know what I 
have intimated to be true, the Sefarians in one 
province nurſed up to pride and inſolence, to ſuch 
opinion of their own importance, that nothing 
ought, nor any thing could be refuſed to them 
which they were pleaſed to demand, and that af- 
ter often demanding, without ſucceſs, they had a 
right to force compliance, and by violence to ex- 
tort it. | 


In the other they ſaw poor unhappy ſouls groaning 
under oppreſſion ! galling oppreſſion! ſuch as even 
beaſts without kicking would not endure, where 
their bonds gave them room to kick, inſtigated. by 
wicked r and led on by men of their 
own profeſſion, who felt none of it, to endeavour by 
their united ſtrength, to ſhake off the load, to find if 
in none other way ſome relief in a general confuſion. 


_ Some day or other the ſecret may come out, all I 
pretend to determine about the point, at preſent, is 
this, that in both caſes there were people behind the 
ſcenes, playing off the puppets, who did not think 
fit to appear on the ſtage ; and upon the whole, eve- 
ry obſervant ſpectator muſt form this judgment, that 
competitions for power and popularity were the 
impulſive cauſes in both, and who can anſwer that 
ſimilar phenomena, the ſigns of a crazy and ſick- 
Iy ſtate, ſhall not in two or three revolving 2 5 
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be ſeen again? an oblique intimation was made, 
as if government had been heartleſs: and remiſt: 

are they who make it duly informed, how far it 
hed de adviſeable or convenient for chem to 
puſh on the' mquiry ? they have ſometimes oppo- 
fitions to ſtruggle with, that give full 22 
to what wit they bring with them: 
no temptation to foment factions: their fry Many is 


to be quiet themſelves, and keep others fo. 


What might have happened, had not Mr. 
C— been intercepted : what madneſs and fol- 


ty people, in many reſpedts fo fit to be the - 
dupes of enterprizing knaves, might have run into, 


no one can ſay : but, in general, without ſome in- 
tervening cauſe, to introduce general confuſion, 
the Papiſts of Ireland are in no reſpect the objects 
of terror and affrightment, except I fay, at ſuch a 
criſis, when ſo many conſpirin 8 might i 1 
ſtigate and hurry them on to own undoing 

in their preſent languid, heartleſs, and helpleſs 
— F can view them with as little fear or con- 
cern as the French peaſant it 15 ſaid did the landing 
of the Engliſh troops at Cherbourg. Some tran- 
ſtent momentary inconveniencies may at times be 
felt, from ways undoubtedly in their power to an- 
noy us: but from them nothing ought, nothing 
can be apptehended, to ſhake the foundations up- 
on which the Proteftant ſettlement will immove- 
ably ſtand as long as they are at unity among 
themſelves: a thing, which we may recommend, 
but ſeldom, I fear much at 7 with inn, 


of the different claſſes. 
„ Hiſt. Lat war, 


I would 
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I é would be glad to be informed in what view, 
upon what accounts, or for what reaſons, the Pa- 
piſts of J7reland are ſo formidable, as to give a 
Proteſtant government any uneaſineſs? is the ſpi- 
rit of their religion fiery, fierce and vindictive, 
where are the means or opportunities of exerting 
it? what is there to call it out, what to carry it for- 
ward, what to exerciſe it upon? what is their pow- 
er or ſtrength? where are their arms, or imple- 
ments of war ? their forts or their caſtles, their 
places of refuge or defence; are they ſo mad 
as to give themſelves up to ſlaughter ? are they 
ſo infatuated, or blind as not to ſee that by 
any eſſay to rebel, this would inevitably be the 
conſequence ? —— Are we afraid of their num- 
bers? the diſparity indeed is ſtill too great; but 
till a way is found to increaſe our own, 1 doubt 
whether we ought even to wiſh, that theirs were 
leſs; they are in ſo many reſpects, not only uſeful 
| but neceſſary: it will be time enough to think 
of parting with them; when it can be proved that 
the Nation would be richer and happier without 
them : if no powers of human underſtanding can 
. do this, let them, in God's name, ſtay where they 
are, and let better means be employed to melio- 
rate both their condition and our own : the ſound 
of popery, I confeſs is odious, but not fo terrible: 
I hate the thing, but have great charity for the 
men, eſpecially when I ſee them ſo humble and 
helpleſs, as to be utterly incapable, even if they 
were inclined to it, to do me hurt : -a viper, or a 
waſp are noxious and offenſive animals: men juſt- 


ly avoid and keep out of their way, or deſtroy them 
when they cannot. - But when we know one hath 
loſt its ſting, and the poiſon is whipt out of the 
other, they affright us no longer : —— ng 
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their buzzing and hiſſing, we not only ſuffer them 
to come about us, but can n linacſe and 
play with them. 


How it will be demanded, are their * to 
be leſſened? affirmatively, tis not my province to 
anſwer: I have no authority to preſcribe in the 
Nie I can have no voice in the determination: 

n e I may, not by harſhneſs and ſe- 
verity, two reaſons; that it will inflame the 
diſorder, and bring on new paroxyſms, or at leaſt 
protract the cure, and make it the work of as 
many ages to come, as have been ſpent in quack- | 
ing with it already. 


We have a large code of Laws, under the title 
of As to prevent the further growth of 
I wiſh gentlemen would conſider (1) how far cheſs 
laws have anſwered, I will not ſay the deſign of 
them, but even the title of them, and (2), how far 
ſome of them may be vindicated, upon the common 
principles of juſtice and humanity : they have diſ- 
armed Papiſts, and they have taken away their pro- 
berg, but have they either reduced their numbers, 
| their manners, or reconciled their affec- 
2 or reformed their habits, or their principles? 
I am clear in the opinion, and cannot think myſelf 
at liberty to diſſemble the truth; that they — 
on the contrary, alienated their affections, rivetted 
their prejudices, have rendered them more obſti- 
nate and uncomplying, and have driven them to 
every deviſeable mean to fortify their hearts, to 
increaſe and ſtrengthen their party: did ever per- 
ſecution ſweeten man's diſpoſition, extinguiſh ani- 


moſity, or propagate conformity ? and how many 
thi are — in thoſe acts, plainly at variance 


with every dictate of humanity and juſtice? is 
not 


(ro 1 
not this the very thing that we are perpetually up- 
braiding to them, the ſtrongeſt moſt juſtifiable 
complaint that we have againſt them? 


Shonld they retort the charge would it be un- 
fair ? what ſhall we ſay in our own vindication ? 
after ſuch laudable pains to purge our religion of 
every ſymptom of intolerance, I wiſh ſome more 
had been taken to keep it out of our laws : things 
retain their nature, nor do they change their qua- 
ties, by paſſing through different hands: I know 
of no way we have of proving that to be amiable, 

al, or humane, in a Proteftant, which renders 
a Papiſt the object of terror and deteſtation.— Is 
the theme invidious? let the objection be removed: 
and at leaſt, if all the reſt ſhould ſtand as they 
are, conſent to the repeal of that law : by which 
« conforming ſon, gets a power over his father's eſ- 
tate, to ſell the reverſion, and diſpoſe of it by will, 
though he ſhould die before him : Is there no iniqui- 
ty in this? how can any man think of # without 
being ſhocked, and feeling for the unhappy ſut- 
ferer in an inſtance of great notoriety, lately ex- 
| kibned to public view : in a family of credit and 
unblemiſhed reputation, in danger of being ruin- 
ed, except in the wiſdom and benignity of 
by ſome favourable conſtruction of the law, ſome 
zxelief may be had: what would any Proteſtant, 
whole lot it was to be ſettled in a Popiſh country, 
fay to ſuch a law as this? if he could not evade 
it, would he not run away from it? and what 
better pretence would a Proteſtant have to com- 
plain there, than a Papiſt has here ? this, it is true, 
preſents to the human mind no ideas of fire or fa- 
gots, or racks or gibbets; it is neither torturmg 
nor butchering, but it is galling, and the ſmart ſo 
| | | ſenſibly 


1 
ſenſibly felt, that whilſt it rankles in their breaſts, 
no ſweet, ſocial, or friendly diſpoſition can ever 
lodge along with it. Have we, from a princi- 
ple of humanity, connived at the non-execution 
of many of theſe laws, we acted laudably and 
right, but here is an inſtance where connivance 
can. be of no uſe, till haman nature 1s abſolutely 
diveſted of all thoſe paſſions, which are the ſources 
of {in : as long as there is ſelfiſnneſs, treachery, or | 
gratitude in inan's nature, the evil will continue. 


We are to conſider that there is a double view 
to be ſerved, to reclaim them from the error of 
their opinions, and to train them to ſubjection and 
obedience: to the firſt I can ſpeak as a divine, 
that, without lenity and good nature, no endea- 
vours will ever ſucceed. Let us bait them with 
ever. ſo many temptations to turn and be convert- 
ed, they will never operate with effect, whilſt a 
ſenſe of unmerited injury is in their minds, till the 
conſequent reſentment dies, and is -obliterated : 
Edward I. after ſevere exactions from the Jews in 
England, ordered half of the money raiſed by 
confiſcations, to be beſtowed upon ſuch as were 
willing to be converted to Chriſtianity; but their 
reſentment, ſays my hiſtorian, was ſtronger than 
the temptation. ——To the ſecond, though very 
indifferently qualified as a politician, I can anſwer, 
from the hiſtories of mankind, that none in the 
contrary method ever did ſucceed, and if there is 
ſome chance in one way, and none in the other, 
to tell which ſhould be preferred, requires no great 
degree of ſagacity or penetration: bring intereſt 
and duty to draw together, to concenter and run 
to one point, no more force will be neceſſary, than 
juſt to put the powers in motion, ye need Eu | 
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and tugging and pulling to make them follow 
you: they will do it of themſelves, poſſibly with 
more precipitancy than ye would have them; but 


ff ye ſet them in oppoſition, or at ſuch unequal diſ- 


tances, that in running to one they may loſe fight 
of the other, or get out of its reach, though you 
ſhould have force enough to ſet them in motion, 
the fame rigor and intenſeneſs will ſtrll be neceſſa- 
ry to eontinue this motion, and make it progreſ- 
ſive: ſtop the directive force but a moment, inter- 
mit or relax ever ſo little, they will ſtop, and ei- 
ther ſtand ſtill or run back, truſting to the chance 
chat ſomething or other, though they neither ſee, 
nor know what it may be, is ſomewhere or other 
in ſtore for them, and at one time er other may 
emerge and come in their way. 


After all, F may be told, (what indeed was con- 
felled, when their caſe was ub judice) . That 
#bey are not to be truſied: that we cannot depend 
upon them not to be trufted ! in what I pray ? So 
far ſurely we may depend upon them, that they 
will be true to themſelves, juſt and faithful to 
their heirs and intereſts : make the beſt improve- 
ment of what favours are granted them, and enjoy 
them with content as long as they can do it with- 
out fear. This is all that I would aſk of them? 
this is all that I think the caſe requires: we are 
not recommending them to any lucrative or ho- 
nourable employment: to be made ambaſladors 
or ſecretaries, privy-counſellors or ſenators, judges 
or generals, Juſtices of the peace, or even grand- 
jury-men (all of them privileges for which many 
Proteftant gentlemen ſeem think, there are al- 
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ready too many competitors) we would have. every 
power and every truſt kept ont of their hands, by 
which they would be able to hurt either us, or 
themſelves :——and. if this is all they defire, as 
ſue for: if this will content them: if this will ſe- 
cure their allegiance: if this will tie them to their 
country, ſo that they will neither run away from 
it, nor betray it: what humanity ? what religion 
can there be in the heart of the man who would 
refuſe it? new modes of thinking, new methods of 
reaſoning : new (ſyſtems of divinity and morality, 
muſt. obtain before it will be poſſible for any one 
in the character of a Proteſtant, upon ſincere Pro- 
teſtant principles, to lay a word againſt it. 


We have all been-uſcd to conſider theſe things 
in ſuch a different point of view, ſo many different 
arguments from ſo many different topics, have 
been urged, or may perhaps be repeated, that the 
concluſion: will, I doubt, ſtill ſtick with ſome: 
if no more than this is deſired, where is the occa- 
ſion, I may be told, for ſaying any thing about it? 
are they not in poſſeſſion of all they claim already ? 
is the free exerciſe of their religion any where de- 
nied them? how long is it ſince mulcts or fines 
have been levied for recuſancy? in reſpect of pro- 
perty they have not the ſame protection by law with 
every other ſubject : they have equal wages for 
their labour: = to exerciſe themſelyes in ſuch 
ways of induſtry as they like beſt, and are ſuited 
to their reſpective conditions and capacities, with 
as much freedom and as little reſtraiat as I can. 
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It is they reply (except as before excepted) all 
true: but how long may this continue? the fluc- 
tuating opinions of men: their more 1ncopſtant 
* humours; 
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humours; the inſtability of counſels, and the evil 
influences which the beſt of princes and governors 
are expoſed to, without deſign, or any concurrence 
of their own, all conſpire to diſturb their repoſe 
and make them anxious and uneaſy about what is 
to: come : who can promiſe himſelf that the fame 
generoſity, benevolence, ſweetneſs of nature, &c. 
which characteriſe our preſent amiable ſovereign, 
may be the ruling qualities in his ſucceſſor ? that 
he ſhall be neither imperious, cruel, nor vindic- 
tive, or ſhall not by any pique or diſguſt, con- 
ceived by weakneſs, or aggravated by miſrepreſen- 
tation, let looſe the penal laws in all the rigor of 
the letter, and firſt angry intention of them. 
Should a prince fo diſpoſed and ſituated ariſe, 
tools and miniſters to execute the purpofes of his 
will, will never be wanting, as long at leaſt as law 
will be on their fide, and no one either may, or 
can call them to account or puniſh them: the in- 
dulgence therefore which in ſome points they of 
late have felt, though it 1s refreſhing, and hath 
had ſome falutary effects, is at higheſt no more 
than a reprieve, and never can be the ſpring of 
ſincere and permanent joy, till it is confirmed to 
them by ſome more certain and durable tenure. 


What numerous boding contingencies are there 
in the way to diſturb this repoſe ? even in the moſt 
promiſing proſpect in which things can be placed. 


Should every i e prince be happr'y endow- 
q 12 


ed with the ſame g ualities, d pprized 


too of all his ſubjects wants and deſerts, they may 
ſtill, they will argue, not have it in their power to 
gratify their inclinations: Proteſtants, on whom 
it is to be preſumed they will always moſt rely, 
may fall out among themſelves: they have 2 * 


r 
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o heretofore, they may do it again: innumerable 


caſualties may ſet them by the ears, and in that 


caſe, the party which the prince may incline to fa- 


vour, as moſt friendly to his intereſts, may happen 


to be the weakeſt or leaſt violent, and -whilft 
others are driving him into meafures, which he 
does not approve, new inodiating names be invent- 
ed or antiquated ones reyived; and thoſe who 


would ſhew them any kindneſs may be repreſented 


as malignants, as Papiſts in difguiſe, and blacken- 
ed with all the opprobrious epithets which the ſour- 
neſs of party can coin, or give currency to; in ſuch 
oonjunctures, and fuch are eaſily imagined, be 
cauſe ſuch are not yet out of memory, what will 
they ſay is to become of us? where are we to fly 
for ſhelter? to whom are we to look for protecti- 
on? the laws are yet in force: the magiſtate, if 
called upon, dare not refuſe to put them in execu- 
tion: by refuſing he puts himſelf into the claſs of 
delinquents: regard to perſonal ſafety will oblige 
him to run along with the tide: he cannot miti- 
gate the ſentence : he dare not ſuſpend the execu- 
tion: we ſhall then ſay they be expoſed, and tog 
probably feel to our undoing, all the harſhneſs and 
ſeverity which fanaticiſm or phrenſy,” weaknels or 
fear, envy or malice, or any other bad quality may 
prompt and inſpire: what is there in the way to 
alleviate or to ſoften, to control or to ſtop the ma- 
chinations of any angry or incenſed neighbour ? 
if ſo, what cafe, comfort, or contentment, can we 
have in our preſent condition? is not this a pitiable 
eſtate ? who can make the ſurvey without ſympa- 
thizing? huſh, my friends, till we whiſper. a 
word in your ear: ſt id at ſuch a conſuncture only 
that we can be terrible or Hurt you: if ſuch ſhould 

ever 
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ever happen, we may do what all mankind would 
do in the ſame circumſtances, compute where our 
own true intereſt lies: make the beſt terms we can 
for ourſelves, go to thoſe who offer moſt : thrown 
into either ſcale, we ſhould be a great weight, apt 
to caſt the balance : make ſure oj us, now ye have 
us: it is not from us that your conſtitution is in 
danger: ye have more to apprehend from domeſ- 
tic demagogues, than from ſoreign 1 Wiens 


Say, theſe dangers are ſo remote as not to be ap- 
prehended, no ſigns of any approaching ſtorm to 
be obſerved, no ſymptoms of a crazy or fickiy 
ſtate, the wheels of government running all 
ſmoothly and glibly on, and in regard to them- 
ſelves or their little property remaining, - they had 
nothing to fear; ſtill it may deſerve to be conſi- 
dered whether, in ſound policy, the laws now 1n 
force can be rationally defended ? our way of wor- 
ſhip is connived at, of a good while. we have not 
been diſturbed on that account : we acknowledge 
It and are thankful. But is this right? are we fit 
to be connived at, we ought to be tolerated, till 
we are; will your eſtabliſhment be in any manner 
or in any degree ſerved by it? put our eaſe and ſa- 
tisfaction out of the queſtion, and conſider the 
matter on the footing of ſound reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. 


In Janrary, 1756, when an act for regiſtering 
Popiſh, pricſts, and granting a kind of legal tole- 
ration to that religion, was on the tapis : 1 had 
ſome conference on the ſubject with a ate moſt 
R. P-—, whoſe luſt of power gave, at all times, 
the byas, as well to his judgment as to 5 pal- 

ions: 
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ſtons: in the debate, in his coſtive way, the 
ſpoke long and warmly againſt the bill, not from 
principle, or any national intereſt to be ſerved: by 
it, but merely to oppoſe the noble lord who had 
not conſulted him, and who ſtood to the ſide of 
the L— I., with whom H had not then 
come to terms: the Cath. leaders had indeed paid 
their court to him on the occaſion,” and he had in 
view, as he had loſt ground with the oppoſite ſec- 
tarians a little before that, to be popular with 
them: but had they been Mahometans or Pagan 
idolaters, he would have done exactly the ſame, 
without ever thinking of the duties of his depart- 
ment, or how the eftabliſhment in conſequence 
might be affected. A matter that I verily believe 
never once employed his thoughts, or any of his 
time, when he could find U to ſhift 1 it ey I 

At that tire, At 15 own deſire; | put into his : 
hands previous to.th®debate, a paper contaiging 
ſuch reaſons for and againſt the bill as ſeemed! to 
me moſt gbvious and urgent, in the form it was 
then preſented, and as it may ſerve to illuſtrate 
the point now. before: us, and may poſſibly be of 
ſome uſe on a future occaſion, when ſomething 
analogous may. come under couſideration, I have 
ventured to throw it into the Appendix, as I find ĩt 
among my papers: Whether in the hints there 
. pep cool) the reader may think ri in- 
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„To vindicate"this' cenſate"s larger rndation oy rg: 
culars may be thought neceſſary: but this is not the place ike 
it: the writer therefore takes this opportunity of advertiſi 
the public, that in a work now in hand; (a fort of politica 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of his own times) this portrait with 
ſome other coztaneous chatacters will be exhibited at length, 
if 2 and health may give him time to finiſh it. 
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texeſted:he i is to judge; but the time may not be 
far off, When there be oecafion to call them 
to mind: ſome of them I; foreſee Papiſts wilt ob- 
ject to as thinking themſelves upon a level with 
other ſectarians: Preſhyterians they will ſay were 
tolerated without regiſtring their prieſts, why not 
us? I anſwer the caſes are not equal: if their 
elergy have any indelible character, they have no 
religious orders to ſwarm in upon us, and impo- 
veriſh their people, or to keep up their attach- 
ment to. a foreign jutiſdiction: theſe are inſuffe- 
rable burdens on the poor natives, and dangerous 
engines in reſpect of the ſtate, wherever they are 
admitted: let them pretend what they will con- 
cerning Catholics in general, theſe ate the ſervants 
of the , inſtituted and ſworn to do his will: 
to be conſidered as his holineſs's reeruĩting officets, 
ſent hither to drain off o our —— _ 2 1 a our 
N cr l | 
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mult ſuſpect their ſincerity and good meaning, if 
they ſtand upon this: the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion is all they havea tight to challenge: they muſt 
not, will not pretend that thefe things are inſtitu- 
tions of Chriſtianity ; there were no monaſtie or- 
ders in the apoſtolic age: they are not in the cre- 
denda, nor among their ſacraments: gaſte oves, if it 
ſhould ſerve ever ſo many other turns, will not 
reach to theſe their office is not to teach: they are 
at higheſt by their wn accounts, io be conſidered 
only as points of diſcipline; things in a fluctuating 
cotghrion to be * or omitted Ly difcretion . 


eee. 
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I will yield ta them, that if a religion is fit to be 
cConnived at, it is fit to be tolerated: if it is not 
fit to be tolerated, it ought, not to be connived at: 
to grant as Proteſtants in general do that men in 
that communion may be ſaved, is ſaying enough 
to inforce toletation; after this no queſtion re- 
mains, but how the intereſt of the community as 
connected with the eſtabliſhment, and in ſubordi- 
nation to it, (if that is to be perpetuated); may be 
affected: if the power of government in reſpect of 
theſe orders could be queſtioned, the example of 
all foreign popiſh ſtates now before our eyes, is 
enough to decide it, „ar 


The apologiſt ſaucily, ſometimes affecting a ſneer, 
gets out of his line, and forgets his character, 
and the confiderer ſometime carps without reaſon: 
the firſt did not perhaps mean all that his words 
import when. be laid, that. Zeal for preſehting 
would cool and abate under eaſe and indulgence ; but 
this is none of his paradoxes, let nature go its own 

way, that will always be its courſe : ſecurity and 
repoſe are the parents of indulgence. and floth ; 
in that ſtate animal ſpirits ſubſide, and as it were 
retire into cells, nerves and ſine ws all relax: men 
rarely beat about or hunt for game that will ſtrain 
or fret, or bring on much laſſitude: are the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy in this. matter leſs induſtrious than 
2 ſectaries, it is accounted: for from the premis. 


If the reformers in Germam or France, had not been 
more zealous and eager than the ruling Catholics, 
they had never grown up to ſuch conſideration : 
great is the power and prevalence of truth, but 


the whole gf the event, as often as it bath made its 


M 2 way 
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way is not to be ſcored to that: what occaſion to 
man the heart with fortitude, when there is no 
proſpect that it ill be called to trial? lulled and 
taking its Sieſto in the downy tranquil Spba, 
Why fatigue and vex themſelves? if the negligence 
— corrupt manners of the Engliſh elergy give them 
any advantage, or in any degree raiſe their hopes 
and expectations, we had formerly the ſame 
againſt them: in the circling edies of fluctuating 
contingencies, this is their day; ours is happily 
over and gone: the fat abbot carried in a ſedan, 
to the foot of his throne where he had two ſteps 
to aſcend, obliged for the benefit of anhelation to 
reſt on the firſt, leaning on bis elbow and devout- 
ly ejaculating, O Bleſſed Jeſu! what do I ſuffer for 
thy ſake ! is a lively picture of what theſe keen 
ſpirits now ſtimulated by anguiſh and diſtreſs, 
once were and would he again in a reverſe of for- 
tune: the human mind ſeldom looks farther than 
to the means of enjoy ment, when it has no danger 
or diſficulty to fac... 
Let me, even if it ſhould be thought a digreſſi - 
on, purſue the hint a little further: when the diſ- 
ciples of an independent obig have got together, 
it is not unpleaſant to hear them canting and 
chiming on theſe thread- bare topics: do men real- 
ly imagine (have an eye to the conſtitution in its 
hierarchical form) that the ſons of our nobility and 
gentry, taking orders only to qualify them for the 
higheſt and moſt honourable degrees: bred up in 
luxurious and effeminate delicacy: in their ſable 
veſts, and ſilk caſſocks, their perfumed gloves and 
handkerchiefs, rarely! treading but upon Perſian 
carpets, will buckle to the ſervile offices of the 
miniſterial function? men ſtarting from the low 
55. s * eſtate 
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e a mechanic oz, a, farmer, proud of this 


Raten, will, drudge in it, and ſuch muſt be 


provided: for the others it doi not ſeem to have 
been deſigned by the inſtitution, that part of is 1 
mean, which is oonfeſſedly civil or babe, in the 
very diſtinction of deacong and preſbyters. ſome 
will incline to think they can trace it., There 
are but two, chaices, ſubordination or parity: and 
if the reQor, of, dignitary hving among his people, 
adminiſtring to, their wants, encouraging them in 
the ways of piety and, virtue, by example, by 
W 1 1 ; by; beneficence, ſhall, be thought 0 

ve anſwered the deſign ol ahę inſtitution, where 
this is regularly inforced, none but fools will look - 
for more; this, wauld terne len thaſe who never 
ſhare in dur adminiſt ratiops, and who by their ex- 
ample ae always care Anh neglect of ſa- 
cred. offices, .w r is ſo much the mode, of. ihe 
age. if, Ot}, JV Rf ** {; 196164 Hs 41 55 — W041! 03 
We are not to wonder that gentlemen vo 
have never hved among ub or perhaps have ne- 
. ver been here; aud — of our internal 
ſtate, form imperfect and inadequate ideas of the 
things upon which our health! and proſperity ide 
pend; de they 'khow by what ſprings our be · 
nian machihe is ſer in motion ꝰ hat the concerted 
plan (if indeed there is any) upon which} we act 
is : whether the animating and diredting powers 
have any fixed and determinate object before 
them f hen even we who ate upon the ſpot, and 
not unobſervant cannot penetrate; qr ſee, ſo far 
into theſe things, as to x hat they would be at. 


1 09 Hig wont @wlgaljilli39 not 
Why. do you lay ſo? for many reaſons : parti- 


cularly in, regard to thele ry, lis abou | 
Whom, tho) by, the,, loweſt .agcounts, they, mak nit 


45 
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ſtill near three fourths of the aggregate whole, we 
ſcem'to be as indifferent, as unconcerned, as if we 
had nothing to ſay to them, and cared: neither 
where they went-or what became of them: they 
tell us themſelves in all their addreſſes, apologies, 
dre. as oft as they think they have any chance for 
being heard without ambages or mincing, that 
their diſtreſs by poverty and oppreſſion is no lon- 
r to be borne : that they muſt and will run away 
om it — They would rather ſtay,” but how can 
they help it? they fave ho abiding g property — Be 
the facteffes of their induſtry — 1 it will: no part 
of it tan be realifed'=- Would they hend out their 
money, they can have no legal ſecurity; by ſtrai- 
Ne ccrn ef law, which the national repte. 
ſentatives refuſed to explain in their favour, it 
m 510 be wreſted from them — Müftitades have 
great rumbers are on the wing ready 
to Follow — [n their paſlage they have —— to 
or intumber them — They have nothing to 


clog 
take with them but what they can carry in their 


pockets, and if they run any hazard of being rifled 
and | ſearched, they ean with eaſe fend. it before 
them In that way large remittances have alrea- 
dy been made S many, that our wealthieſt 
and moſt underſtanding merchants and tnanufac- 
turers feel very ſenſibly already the decay: and 
without any ſhyneſs or reſerve, not only expreſs 
their apprehenſions of this weaken ng<onſumpuan, 
but would be content, rather than let it go on, 00 
give them their own terms: don't, reader, take 
my word for this—aſk the men be they Church: 
men or Dilleaters, they. will own it. 

May de rotract the 'page, pa Oh is 
ther bo gueis, if we can, why theſe ae 
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have been ſo dong refuſed them: by chis time l 3 


muſt preiume I ſtand acquitted of any latent at- 
tachment to their religion, and ingenuotiſly I con- 
feſs, that if my mind furniſhed me with amy itole- 
xdble argument againſt granting thoſe privileges, 
1 would honeſtly let it out; but after beating 
about, and revolving over and oder every thi 
that has occurred, I have not been able to fim 
any one thing that has the air, or by any art of 
mine could be wrought into the form of! one, ani 
yet how are theſe diſtreſſed people forcod to ſup- 
Plicate, as for alms, and thankfully ate 

thing that is given Ny everiſo e or 
werbe then N nE Alu! 
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fureſt leadingprinciplesin it is, bat pom follows 
property, more or Jeſs in ſpight of all legal veſtricti- 
ons ; ohr the other hand, it is however as diſterni- 
ble, that reſtrictions may be contrived to make the 
attendant power very flight and inconſiderable: ſo 
that hatever figure, influence or authority, a 
man's portion of it may give him among his infe. 
rior neighbours, in his ſittle private orb, it ſhall 
never bear him eompariy in the ſcenes of public 
buſineſs, where national concerns are oonſulted, 
and tranſacted, ſo as to give him dignity ot im- 
oe: let us conſider ithe uſe and effect of one 
— reſtriction: by law the right of voting 
at elections of repreſentatives is confined to men 
whothave lands in fred hold for life, orilives: hence 
a man, / though: a poor mechanic, or an ignorant 
peaſant, WhO by his holding has to the Walde of 
— ſnillings, acquires more frgnificance, power 
and weight, than a gentletnan of five hundred 


eee though he earns his en 


5 is — add ab of the. 
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by labouring for him: if the other be a Papiſt, 
with a tenure that is determinable: clearly there- 
fore, a Papiſt by holding land for life, or lives, 
excluded from the privilege of voting, neither be- 
comes more powerful, or dangerous, than if his 
tenure were only for twenty or thirty years : he 
gets by this no power over the ſtate, nor in it: 
but the ſtate gets great power over him: becauſe 
he has then an intereſt in it, that will endear it to 
him, he will neither run away from it nor betray 
it: but under the certainty that he cannot be dif- 
turbed whilſt he lives, and that after him his child 
may have the profit of his induſtry, he will chear- 
fully and heartily go to work, and make the beſt 
of it he can for himſelf and his child: why ſhould 
we grudge them this mean of being reconciled to 
their dun ſtate, of one pleaſing refſection to com- 
ſort than for the loſs of ſo many privileges and 
benefits as one way or other they have loſt. If 
they would be benefitted, ſo would the public; 
the lands would be better cultivated, the country 
would become healthier, and more delightful to 
the eye, population would increaſe, and ſo would 
wealth We are daily reproaching theſe unhappy 
people with their ſpirit of lazineſs: it is indeed 
charaQeriſtic, but ſhall we wonder at-it ?--whoſe 
fault is it? their own or their taſk maſters? un- 
der the ſame common motives and incitements, 
why ſhall we ſuppoſe that this ſtamp of degenera- 
cy would not wear. off? — And pray of - whom 
hath government the beſt hold, Abels allegiance 
and fidelity may be moſt depended upon, his 
who has no permanent and abiding property, or 
his, who-hath ? — The thing — demonſtra · 
tive evidence, that it will not bear reaſoning — 


Let it be * that that moſt impolitic of all 
impolitic 


= „ 
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impolitic meaſures, (I mean what is called the 


Truſtee act paſſed: near the cloſe of King WII- 
LIAM'S/reign, abſolutely precluding any Papiſt 


from holding any, of thoſe lands which had been 


forfeited by the adherers to King Jamns, for any 
term of years) had never been taken, by leaſe 
or purchaſe ſome of thoſe lands might have got 
into the-: hands of other Papiſts, can it be ima- 


gined, that the leſſees the purchaſers, the occu- 


piets, in caſe of any ſubſequent revolution 


would have give them up to the old proprietors, 
or that to forward any revolution they would have 


fought on the fide, Which if ſucceſsful might diſ- 
pute their claim? or would not defend them 
againſt every claimant at the hazard of their lives? 
are Papiſts ſo complaiſant to one another? are 
they, leſs tenacious of their rights than other men? 
do they never know how. to judge of their intereſt, 
or where it hes? b fetch 


The colour of an objection indeed lies againſt 
what has been called the Al/egiate Bill, as likelier 
in time to give them that power which affrights 
and may hurt: by leaving a mortgage upon a 
Proteſtant's eſtate for twenty, ten or five thouſand 
pounds, I acquire great power and aſcendancy un- 
doubtedly over the proprietor: now it being the 
caſe of moſt of our landed gentry to be generally 

ent and borrowing, Papiſts in time, if they 
9 = monied men among us, might haply 


indi 
are t 


get ſo many of the Commons into theit clutches, 
as might make this a very ſerious affair, as might 
turn the balance againſt the conſtituents, and veſt 
in them the power of inſrud ing at leaſt with effect: 
and in caſe the trade of funding ſhould obtain 
among us, as it ſeems not to be far off, the whole 

* national 
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national credit might in time lie at their mercy, 


and then worſe conſequences than any that have 
been yet mentioned, be apprehended : 
but theſe events though | eriouſly urged to me, 
ſeem rather at too great a'diſtance'to give imme- 
diate alarm, and are not of weight in the ſcale of 
equity to preponderate againſt the iniquity of ex- 
pofing any ſet of men, who bear equal burden in 
all neceſſary 1mpoſts/and taxes, to be plundered 
dy informers and bills of difcovery “, things of no 
ute, but to ſupport worthleſs wretches, incapable 
of geiting forward, or ring in their profeſſion but 
1 ene arts. 


® 2 
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Are vr bt ever tote qlitteinive to the things 
that concern us moſt? ate we never to be aws- 
kened to Quny or intereſt but by fuffering and 
pain? ſhould theſe birds of pellage fly off to a 
warmer and more hoſpitable clime here rey may 
with ſafety build their neſts and rear their young. 
what will become of the remaining fourth part? 
who will till the land, ot gather rhe fruits into 
their Harns? | who will Larry them to Tre 


Af Ss e pee aaa wits 
taking -leaſes, &c. be equal, rea ſonable and neceſſary, there 
can be no objection to their hon fubje& toa-diſcovery, for 
without this, the laws would be. liable to infinite 2 
and could have no effect. As to the gavel, the preſent poſ- 
ſeſfor is never affected by it, it does not oporate till after his 
demiſe, ſo that the complaints on account of it ae not many 
not loud, all therefore 1 "all obſerve upon it is, that if any 
' great weight of property remained in the hands of Papilts, I 

ould de afraid of ap in time it might greatly affect and lead 
on do ſome ohange:in our kbnſtitution: bis a kin bb auen, 
ſvited * nn e 


who 
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embeltrſh it in his own imagination: not gradu- 
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who will buy them, who will conſume them: 
who will pay the rents, &c. Ke. 


The detail is too long: there is no neceſſity for 
going over it mmately : the dulfeſt head among 
us, except by wretchedneſs already become mſen- 
ible, will eaftly imagine how it would affect him: 
how deſtitute, forlorn and comfortleſs his oonditi- 
on would inſtantaneouſly become; at once we 
ſhould be in that ſtate which envious and ignorant 
people on the other ſide of the water wiſh to fee us, 
breeders of cattle for them : about five or fix hun- 
dred thouſand of both ſexes young and old: (the 
higheft Proteſtants in Ireland can yet be computed 
at) left to the enjoyment of about ſixteen millions 
of acres: a fine heritage, a noble property, if we 
could afterwards tell what to do with it: like 
fo many Rob. Cruſce's, how peaceably might we 
fit down every man by himſeff, with nobody to 


diſturb,'vr dilpute our right, or invadle bur poſſel- 


ſions: no turbulent neighbour to break down our 
incloſures: no petty-fogging practirioner to file 
bills of diſcovery, to ſerve us with ejecttments or 
injunckioas: no officers of exciſe, no taxes, im- 
poſts, or tythes : no tare nor anxiety about amy 
thing to come: no tollmg or ſpinning for food or 
raitjent ; decked by nature Hike the fies 'of the 
field: fed like the ft ls of che air withthe'ſpon- 
taneous products of the earth, and what is ftill 


better, freed at once ftom 'all thoſe 4vils,/ which 


the debifing paſſions of avarice, luxury and am- 
birion btibg on: inchanting blifsful ſcene! WhO 
would not thiife to habe a part in it F are any of 
us ſo enamoured with the proſpect, etched by 
theſe faint out-lines; he may eaſily enlarge and 


ally 
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ally ' creeping on by a: lingering and ſlow decay, 
where varying ſymptoms will often raiſe illuſory 
hopes of ſome turn or change, but like a thunder- 
bolt breaking at once upon us; by a ſudden irre- 


- 4 * * 


ſhne is called) whatever parental affection ſhe may 
bear to us, hath few, I fear, if any to ſpate. What 
children ſhe hath heretofore ſent us, we have ſuck- 
led and nurſed with ſuch care as might, indeed en- 
courage her to ſend us more, but, as I bave ſaid, 
1 doubt whether of the kind we want ſhe hath any 
redundancy, . with demands upon her from ſo many 
and different quarters, ſo many and fo great: ſay 
ſhe could; ſpare annually ſome hundreds even in 
that way the operation would be too flow, to raiſe 
the ſlighteſt, hope, that the actors in the preſent 
ſcene, the preſent immediate ſufferers ſhould reap 
any benefit by it, be any way the ſharers in the 
good it might. produce. 
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According to the calculations of fir #/ — P— 
the ordinary term for the doubling of mankind in 
England is about 360 years: if fo, we will fay that 
then things might begin to mend, i. e. the coun- 


try might by that time be ſo populous, that like 


the partridge and growſe upon our mountains, 
we might be within call-of one another, and in 
caſe of any hoſtile invaſion, by beacons at proper 
diſtances, ſummoned and brought together for 
.common defence : but before we could croud and 
joſtle as we do now, to raiſe. the price of labour, 
the value of commodities and the rent of land: to 
ſet craft and ingenuity again to work, to improve 
and embelliſh, the multiplication muſt be much 
quicker than the &night ſuppoſes, or time muſt be 
allowed for another doubling. ' 


An ingenious modern * maintains I know againſt 
me, that in a ſtate like what we have been deſcri- 
bing : propagating as faſt as nature would allow, 
and coupling as ſoon as the ſexes came to age of 
puberty, the human ſpecies, would more- than 
double every generation : but this is upon a ſup- 
poſition of (God knows how many) cauſes conſpi- 
ring without any attending let or impediment, 
to. which impediments, (the common obvi- 
ous ones I mean) in the imagined ſtate we 
have been talking of: the people remaining 
here would then perhaps be leſs expoſed than 
they are now. : but after making all the ad- 
vantage of it, it will bear, no reaſonable ee 
tion can be grounded upon it, that the poſtnates 
even of a fourth or fifth generation would find 


z 
* Mr. Hume. . 
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themſelves in the ſame ſtate of opulence, power, 


grandeur and conſideration, that the bulk of us 
ſeem to think we ſtand in at preſent. 


2" Six hundred years have already aſſed ſince this 
iſland was annexed to the Britiſb empire, and tho' 


cauſes have operated more in the laſt hundred and 
fifty years, than in all the preceding, yet from a 
review of paſt oeconomy, and the meaſures till 
purſued, one entire moiety it may reaſonably be ar- 
gued will be yet neceſſary to complete the deſigu, 


1. e. to make us all Englih and Proteſtant, even 
if the [rj ſhould contentedly ſtay with us, and if 


we bring into account the back fets, and inter- 


ruptions it may meet with from revolutions, and 


other poſſible, though unforeſeen contingencies, 
ſceptical minds will be apt to think or ſay, that 
we have allowed more than in reaſon we ought, or 


| <quld be demanded. | 


Iriſh advocates have indeed generally declined 
quoting a precedent that is ſuch a ſtain and diſ- 
grace to their religion, but Prateſtants need not 
bluſh to refer tu it: I mean the caſe of Spain ſince 
the expulſion of the Mariſcoes. One hundred and 
fifty years have now paſſed ſince the perpetration 
of that impolitic — of ecclefiaftical barbari/m. 
By that fatal meaſure a kingdom the moſt flou- 
riſhing and formidable, was reduced to a ſtate 


mean, deſpicable and wretched : the numbers 
_ expelled, in the higheſt accounts, were not above 


900,000, here we. may in the extirminating 


icheme loſe above a million and a half: our 
ſtate in proportion ta theirs is not as 1 to 5: 


Have they yet recovered the loſs? is it likely that 
by the beft political aeconomy, they will do it in 
Aria a century 


h 


1 
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2 century to come? what leſſon then doth this 


read to the Proteſtants of Britain and Ireland? 
this ſurely: to beware of committing a blunder 
of the ſame kind; and if they don't intend or de- 
ſign it, to take care that by neglect or miſmanage- 
ment, it don't ſteal upon them by ſurpriſe, or una- 
wares: if the effects of depopulation were ſo ruin- 


ous and waſteful there, we have abundant reaſon 
to think, that they would not be leſs violent or 


' 4 " , 
— 1 * 
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Sore modern Stateſmen and patriots,” whether 
from partial and ſelfiſh views (often to he ſuſpec- 
ted) or by any prophetic inſtinct divining that 
ſuch conſumptive waſte might enſue, have pro- 
jetted naruralization acts, & c. to invite Jews and 
other foreigners to come among us: ſuch projects 
have fo much of the air of providence as to ſerve 


to amuſe ſuperficial theoriſts: bur they are forry 


ſnifts, ke all quack medicines to be fecurred to 
only in the laſt ſtages of a diſtemper when the 
appropriate ones have all failed: mild and equal 
government is the only fure promovent of popula- 
tion. The propenſions of nature in all climates 


and ages, ſtrong enough of themſelves, want no 


incitement : remove all unnatural reſtraints and 
prohibitions, and there will be no occaſion for 
premiums : depopulation is an evil complained of 
at all times, mentioned in every hiſtory almoſt we 
turn to; it might I imagine, for all that, be pro- 


ved that the means for prevention have in moſt 


cquntries been very prepoſterous; the reverſe of- 


ten of what they ſhould have been; no people 


an cp to greater refinements in the art of popu- 
ating than the Britiſh, the conſtitution of the 


government is ſingularly adapted to promote it, 
| but 
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but if ſuch freedom may be uſed. without cenſure 
or offence; it is not I would ſay ſo evident, that 
ſome of our laws do not WN ac the 
r eee 5 V 


I then things be in vs as we ene fared 
them: if they have even probability on their ſide : 
if reckoning the numbers we have, and computing 
by the experience of the laſt ſeventy or eighty 
years, that by equal paces in peaceful induſtry we 
have the proſpect in a commenſurate or leſs ſpace 
of. time, or having as many hands and mouths as 
we ſhall have lands to feed or arts to employ : 
— what can be done wiſer or bet - 

rnd gr a thoſe we already have, and 
— * the beſt of them : to give ſuch. reaſonable 
encouragement as may induce them to ſtay: to 
treat them with ſuch tenderneſs as may give a 
turn to their affections, to conſider us not as aliens 
and enemies, but as adopted brethren, kinſmen 
and friends, at length ſo intermingled and twiſted, 
as to have the ſame common intereſt to purſue, 
and only the ſame —_— for . * 
ene 197 | 
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E have been already told, that without unity in 
intereſt unity in affection is impoſſible: a thing 
that never did, never can exiſt: could a Proteſtant 
miſſionary with even a power of working miracles, 
come here, and in the buſineſs of proſelyting be as 
ſucceſsful as St. Patrick is ſaid to have been, | 
doubt, whether even then, they might be implicit- 
ly and ſecurely relied on, as long as ſo many diſ- 
courage ments and reſtraints in point of intereſt 
continue: the propelling power of religion is un- 
doubtedly very ſtrong; but the attractive power 
of intereſt, I imagine, is ſtronger : can it be ſhewn 
that ever there was a competition between them, 
wherein the latter did not carry it? if ſo, we have 
plainly begun at the wrong end, and muſt alter 
our courſe: let the ſtronger principle be ſet in 
motion, leſs time and pains will be neceſſary for 
the other : would men but for a moment make 
the caſe their own, they would not want to be 
reaſoned with: what natural complexional diffe- 
rence is there between an Engliſh and an Jrifb 
man? does being a Papiſt or a Proteſtant change 
the genius, ſo as to inſpire different ſentiments and 
affections ? in what caſes do we ourſelves run cor- 
dially and freely to duty, when intereſt calls us off, 
or by its louder and more commanding voice ad- 
viſes us to halt? where the lines are ſtrongeſt and 
plaineſt, fo plain as not to be miſtaken, how often 
do the beſt of us deviate, how broken and irregu- 
lar is our courſe ? when their power is united, when 
not N they 
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they invite and draw together, with what alacrity 
are we carried forward? how eaſily, how ſucceſs- 
fully do we go on? it deſerves then to be conſidered, 
- whether in the buſineſs of proſelyting any confider- 
able progreſs will ever be made, till the inward 
ulcer ranckling in their hearts is healed and 
removed. | 


But hold! methinks I hear ſome ſage and ſhrewd 
| Politician pertly replying — that againſt the great- 
eſt part of what we have now advanced © Experi- 
ence dailyremonftrates : that ſcarce a weekly journal 
comes out without new and pleafing accounts of 
people in different parts of this kingdom renoun- 
cing the errors of Popery. Doth not this ſhew 
that things are haſtening to the point we would 
have them, confequently that we are right, and by 
ſteadily purſuing our courſe we ſhall at long- run 
certainly get our port: by changing, all the good 
of the incapacitating laws will he loft : repeal them 
and you will hear of no more converfions : all 
other methods have failed, let us not part with 
the only one, which hitherto hath had any effect.“ 


It is frne talk! but are we ſimple enough to be 
lulled and ſoothed by ſuch vain drfconrſe ? don't 
we fee them laughing, not with a fide wink, but 
openly and loudly at out ſrmplicity, as often as 
they hear us taſking in this ſtrain? boldly T tel- 
Hng us, what indeed, we were generally and with 
reaſon ſhy'of telling them, that theſe converts the 
bulk of them, are hypocrites, and have no other 
meaning by reading thefe recantations but to fave 


| + Apo. p. 96, 97. 
| | their 
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their eftates ; or to ferve ſome other temporary 
end; and that were they ten times as many we 
ought not to plume ourſelves, on events which 
neither weaken them nor give ſtrength to us. 


Nothing could give me more pleaſure than to 
ſee a reſpectable number of | theſe converts, by 
fome authemic.remonſtrance publicly vindicating 
. themſelves from the horrid imputation by which 
they have been indifcriminately branded by this 
laſt apologiſt ; till they do this I am juſtly war- 
ranted, and ſurely can give no offence by laying 
hold of the ſuggeſtion in ſupport” of my argu- 
ment: admitting what the author ſays to be true, 
it proves to demonſtration that Proteſtants over · 
ween and deceive themſelves, if they imagine that 
by ſuch. converſions, the number of their friends 
is increaſed, 4 7 ered | 


On fo tender a point let the be indulged m a 
word or two more: it is I kn, nov uncommon art 
with them to vilify and load theſe arosTATES, as 
they affect to call them, with all the ſcandal they 
can invent: this was notoriouſly the caſe of Mr, 
Bower and Mr. Archbold, &c, * and this ſhews 
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Among other things objected to theſe gentlemen by th 
ſociety they had deſerted, this was one, that they were tired f 
lying alone, intimating that they changed their religion only to 
Satisfy carnal concupiſcence : I am fat from believing it to have 
been the caſe of either, but I will reaſon with them upon the 
ſuppoſition that it was: and aſk them, whether any man needs 
A — or any other reaſon for ſeparating from their church; 
than the unnatural reſtraints, which it lays upon human nature 
in this matter, for which they have no authority in Scripture, 
and for which I am bold to "® even Scripture could not be a 
ſafficient warrant : I believe in general the gentlemen of the 


ſodality of Jeſus are of the ladies mind of whom Bayle _ 
the 


( 
how galling ſuch deſertions are, conſequently that 
very little reſpect can be due to any thing that 
comes from them in this way: but ſtill it muſt be 
allowed, that there is enough in it, to anſwer the 
purpoſe for which it is here adduced, in proof of 
our general obſervation, that Proteſtants are out in 
their reckoning, when from ſuch accounts, even if 
the numbers were double of what comes to our 
hearing, that the grand deſign of extirpating 
Popery is conſiderably advanced, or forwarded. + 
By this method of reclaiming inſtead of diſarm- 
ing Papiſts we really give them arms, bring in upon 
ourſelves ſo many ſpies, and give them both the 
power and the opportunity of doingushurtand avail- 
ing themſelves of our weakneſs: far be it from me 
either to ſpeak or think with this author: it is in 
ſuch caſes | know prudent to diſſemble our ſulpi- 


the following ſtory, Sur I Article Eloiſe. She had martied a Pre- 
bendary, who quitted his prebend tor love of her, that he 
might be at liberty to marry : the day after he ſaid to her: 
fee, my life, how well I love you, fince ts have you I have parted 
with my prebend. You wvere a fool, ſays the wife ; for doing jo, you 
might have kept your prebend and had me to. 


+ +: Pere Charlewoix tells a ſtory of one Teizo, a renegate, 
or apoſtate from the faith, who during the perſecution in Japan, 
had been an informer and evidence againſt two of the Portu- 
gueſe miſſionaries : that in ſpight of the governor's lieutenant 
who favored them, were uſed with the greateſt - cruelty by 
means of this apoſtate: upon which he makes this remark, 
« que fait voir qu'un infidele peut avoir de la probitz, et du ſenti- 
ment, mais que rarement une renegat, eft une hanntte homme, liv, 
15. p 267. might not then one aſk thoſe rev. miſſionaries, 
why they are ar ſuch travel and pains to make converts, fince 
in their own account every conyert is neceſſarily a villain: is it 


the kingdom of Christ, or the Pope's kingdom that is at beart ? 
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cions : to careſs; them when they come may en- 
courage others to follow ; ſtill it is friendly to remind 
them, chat a thing of this kind eſpecially in the 
manner it is told, with an air of banter and ridi- 
cule from one who may be ſuppoſed to be in the 
ſecrets of Popety. and privy to their ſentiments 
and deſigus, will unavoidably raiſe prejudices, 
which wel _ ans _ do _ _ 
au af ht Gooiles 
' Die 


765 11 Se —— hesse heard. it. faid, 
that we ure intereſted in the bring of theſe peo—- 
ple, but not of their well being: that adervile 
H dependence on the ſtate; is-fitteſt for them: ſer 
— above this, and the conſequence will be that 
e of ſuhjects and ſervants, we ſhall have 
rivals and competitors getting power they will 
undoubtedly make uſe of it; let them ſeize it, 
2 and ſee. WhO after wards will-be able to wreſt it 
<4. from them, or ſet bounds to it. Power in the 
« hands of -a-Papiſt ever hath been, and ever will 
+. be the inſtrument of miſchief ;-what ſecurity can 
+, Proteſtants, Jaye but in We ne n 
er E Furr þ "HOC IIS TITONIT 
20 ns SH KT. 3 97 
ein complailance to - — whoſe balf 
witted diſcourſe this is: we will ſuppoſe that it is 
all true: to- what I aſk doth it amount ?: to this 
and no more that I can ſee: that Iriſb Papiſts, 


like all the other combinations: of mankind; are 
2 would be diſpoſed to doi the beſt they could 
for themſelves: and as often as opportunity _ | 
ſented or any inviting; overtures came in 


way, would endeavor to mend their condition, to 
improve their fortunes, and make ſuch ſtable and 


N acquiſitions, as might not only put 
them 


% . I 
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PENG above ſervility and dence; but make 
them reſpectable boch to friends and enemies 

it is all true, are men, and bhumani nibil alie- 
num putant: but what then ? becauſe ſuch things 
may be imagined, are they therefore certain, and 
to be reckoned upon? © whilſt they are buſy in 
concerting and forwarding their ſchemes, whe 
will Proteſtants' be doing all the white ? like 
Solomon's ſluggard, ſhall we be aſleep, idly yawn- 
ing and folding our hands ? what in all this time, 
is to become of their wiſdom" aad-power, / nr 
wiſdom: and power, by whieh they firſt got poſſe 
ſion, and have ever ſince — chen aui 
on over the natives, when the property of the 
iſland was all their own7'and the diſparity in num. 
bers was ſo much greater than now it" is, or ever 
can be again: if ſuch conſequeices may be ima- 
gined they are at ſeaſt ſo 1mprobable,” that no 
man in his ſenſes' would argue upon them: to me 
it is demonſtrable that if the natives were again 
in poſſeſſion of all the land in ehe kingdom, the 
eſtabliſned government would be'#ble to maintain 
jiſelf againſt them; and what ever temporary 
inconvenience might enſue from any eſſays on 
their part to diſturb it, the iſſue would be certain 
ruin to themſel ves harder terms! greater re- 
Kraints! more ſlaver y!“ they could not keep it 
whew they hadiit, what likelihood; that they ſhall 

ever be = io recover" it. Abend muſt for 
euer bo ſubject! to an Engliſh Proteſtant govern- 
mont xill England itſelf is ſubdued and become 
-riburary” to ſome Popiſh one: may this alſb 
bo imagined ? l auſwer it may - but with nothing 
elſe againſt me, I would not heſitate 4 moment, if 
J had money enough to pay the purchaſe | to buy 
IP foot of laud in the kingdom. 


Was 
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Were I the fole proprietor, what would be 
wiſeſt courſe to ſecure the poſſeſſion? this ſurely 
to court the protection of Exgland, to ſtand not 
quite indeed, but pretty nearly in the fame relati- 


con, as we do now, yielding to her in return for 


that protection ſuch recompence as would be equal 
L of 
Why? why not rather ſet up for myſelf, and 
ſtand upon my own bottom, who would I be afraid 
of, who could hurt me? ub wand I have to bt 
afraid of my own tenants and vaſſals, tho? all 
the reſt of the world were to look at me without 
jealouſy, or envy ; would grow factious, form 
parties, the weaker flying to me for ſhelter and 
aid, the ſtronger to deprive them of that reſource, 
extorting a ſurrender of that prerogative which 
was my right, and neceſſary for the protection of 
the whole. I; G2 
What ſhall we ſay then? are [ri Papiſts ſo 
brainleſs and ftupid, as never to ſee theſe things, 
or ſeeing them never to reaſon upon them? why, 
or how do they differ ſo much from the reſt of the 
ſpecies, as to be for ever reſtleſs to their own un- 
doing, never to follow where intereſt leads: what 
oath, what teſt could the wit of man contrive to 
bind and. oblige where perſonal intereſt and ſelf 
preſervation, will in every cafe be arguing and 
pleading againſt it? ſet the obligations of law 
inſt the ties 'of nature, can any man doubt, 
which will be ſtrongeſt ? am I wretched ! the fear 
of increaſing that wretchedneſs, may tie my hands, 
or — my mouth; but my enmity, my averſion 
againſt the contrivers, and inſtigators of what 1 
| ſuffer, 
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ſuffer, will ever be proportioned to the degree of 
the evil I endure, and the greater I dread: why 
ſhould I ſtudy the peace, or labor for the proſpe- 
rity of a ſociety in which I bear no part, and am 
not allowed to conſider myſelf as a member? 
why attached to a community, to which I am 
connected by no. endearing bond ? my affections 
diſengaged will follow, or run to thoſe, who are, 
or who promiſe to be moſt friendly. 


In fine, why ſhould | weary myſelt or my reader 
by reaſoning longer on a point, that hath nothing 
to. contend with, but the obſtinacy of prejudice : 
men may raiſe ſpectres in their on imaginations, 
when there are no correſponding realities in the 
objects about them: the principles of Popery are 
doubtleſs very bad: I have proved it to their 
conviction whether they will own it or no—it was 
from the beginning a ſcheme to inſlave the world, 
carried on with great regularity for more than a 
thouſand years, and with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs :—it 
may ſtill continue to diſturb, and ſometimes, may 
be, overpower the civil power in ſtates where it 
73 eſtabliſhed : let thoſe, whom it concerns look to 
it, but the dangers from Popery here, are none, 
they exiſt at preſent only in the imaginations of 
weak and affrighted minds: — if we will take 
Dr. Swir r's word for it, it was the caſe forty 
years ago: weak, ſpiritleſs, diſarmed, without 
courage or leaders, how is it poſſible that they 
ſhould even have the inclination to rebel, have 
they either means or. motives: motives to ſet 
them on, or means to go forward: 50 


In one e reſpect their ne ia indien different from 


what it was when that celebrated genius wrote 
this : 


? 
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this: they have money and are comparatively 
wealthy to what they were then; but then the 
only danger from that conſideration, is, that inhi- 
bited from realiſing it here, they may be tempted 
to ſend it abroad, and go after it themſelves: by 
the importunity of their addreſſes they ſhew how- 
ever, that they have no inclination to this: ſo that 
if either common /enſe, or good nature are to guide 
our judgments, the concluſion to be drawn is, 
that the incapacitating laws have at preſent no juſt 
cbjett, and ought to ceaſe. 


This is my inference totally diſagreeing with 
the author of the conſiderations ; which is ſup- 
ported by the ſtrongeſt evidence : the reader, 
will judge for himſelf ; public wiſdom muſt judge 
and decide for us all, to whom, tho'I am at liber- 
ty to arraign and impeach paſt counſels and mea- 
ſures, I neither ought nor pretend to preſcribe, if 
they in their collective body, (ſenſible and unpre- 
Judiced) ſhould agree with him, I ought and will 
acquieſce, modeſtly diffiding in my own capacity 
from ſome defect that I am not conſcious of, or 
have no means of ſupplying, only profeſſing, that 
better reaſons than any I have yet heard muſt of- 
fer, before I can be convinced. 0 

Upon the whole, if. reaſon and humanity will 
not be heard in their behalf, till they are conver- 
ted and become Proteſtants, let us, in God's name, 
turn our thoughts to the eaſieſt ſhorteſt and moſt 
promiling methods to bring them to this. 


SECT. 
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Jove prineipium. I will ſay it, tho' ſtateſmen 
and libertines ſhould laugh at me; if better 
care is not taken of religion, no converts will ever 
be made; I mean not, of their religion, but our 
own. ' * . x 


We have among us whimſical theoriſts. who 
amuſe themſelves with, the notion of à rational 
religion: a thing merely ideal: a thing to be 
talked of, but what never did, nor ever can 
exiſt, ſo as to ſerve the purpoſes of ſociety : offer- 
ing no control to the paſſions, it gives no handle by 
which men can be led to make religion a govern- 
ing principle men muſt be attached to it : But if 
to the doQrine which gives the idea of a ſpiritual 
being, no modes of warſhip are added to affect 
the ſenſes, the attachment will be weak, too ſlen- 
der to bear what is grafted, and ought to be the 
fruit. of it.“ A ſociety of philoſophers under a 
philoſophical prince would 'be a greater curioſity 
than ever was yet exhibited, or heard of. Neither 
governor, nor governed, would know what to do, 
or how to go about it. Whoſoever hath ſenſe 
h to ſee the neceſſity, and uſe of religion to 
ſociety would rather than have none, conſent to 
ſupport it even upon the footing it ſtands in 
China or Japan, where by the Jatef and beſt au- 


ge Sir W O ſpeech on a petition to repair the Archi- 
epiſcogal church of Caſbel, parl. deb. dub. 1763, ; 


thenticated 


thenticated aceounts it is merely a political engine, 
in every thing ſubſervient to the intereſt of the 
ſtate : there ſays Charlevoix, F all that is requi- 
red of any one is to attach himſelf to ſome ſect or 
party ; even thoſe who do not believe the religion, 
or Gods of their country, never omit to pay them 
the preſcribed worſhip : they don't call it hypocriſy, 
only the love of order, and not to give offence to 
the people who they know muſt have a reſtraint 
of this kind.“ | | 42 


It is the faſhion at preſent to explode all ſyſtems : 
the reaſon may be, becauſe we have never yet 
ſeen any that were faultleſs and free from error: 
ſyſtem of one kind or other, is for all that abſolutely 
neceffary : let them contend for independency who 
like, Fam fo fond of tranquility and decorum, 
that I ſhall always vote for ſubordination : becauſe 
without it, I know every government would be 
torn and diſtracted by faction: I can bear to look 
up, and ſee others above me, but to look down and 
ſee none below me would not fit eaſy, to be ſhoyed 
out of place by every one that was ſtronger than 
myſelf, and put to ſilence by their petulance would 
ſoon weary.me of that ſcheme, if I was filly enough 
to be'drawn into it. But then the ways in which 
every ſyſtem is ſo liable to be put out of courſe, 
ſhews, that to preſerys- unity, there muſt be a very 
nice temperament of lenity and indulgence, of 
ſeverity and reſtraint in our laws: to give free dif- 
play to all ſocial, ſweet and good natured affections, 
and to correct and keep down all that are ſour, ill- 
natured and unruly, that gain-ſayers may have 


+ Liv. prel. ch. 5. p. 145. Par. 1736. 


little 
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little to object, and every poſſible — 
toaccede and draw nearer. | » 


8 3 adds 
to give ſcope to all cordial affections by the allure- 
ments of convenience and favor, if due attention is 
. not given to the ſtrength and ſoundneſs of the con- 
ſtitution, to preſerve the eſtabliſhment in health 
and vigor, to preferve it from every inroad of ma- 
rauding dds t the taſk of — and preſerv- 
ing unity will always grow greater and ſtronger: 
if our own members are not hearty in the cauſe, 
lookers on will with reaſon ſuſpect our fincerity-: 
that we diſlike it, and would be content to change 
or to part with it, diſſenters of courſe will — 
encouragement to ſtand out, and the ſpirĩt of op- 
poſition wy N warmer: if our r eſtabliſhment 

I Hatt 1 7: is 
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When his. else. yea,  bandied ſome. Tea 8 
was made to give the clergy in lieu of tythe an 
. rent, and a ſhilling an acre was commonly talked of, 
but an injudicions party writer ¶ Frrem. Journal) took upon 
bim to fay, that he was authorifed by them, to ſay in their 
name, that they would 8 or ſix- pence : ho told 
kim this ? nobody I am ſure, who knew what he was faying : 
2 man whoſe benefice takes in 26,000 actes, as ſome do, and 
has nat may be full 200l. a year out of it, would doubtleſs 
be glad to come into ſuch compoſitĩon, but bow would this do 
for a man who has as much by the country being under tillage 
out of a pariſh of 2000 acres? would he compougd for _— 
-pence, i. e. would he be content to live upon 500 inſlead of 
200 nonſenſe! twelve-pence' per acre would not be an 
equivalent to him: it would indeed be a good bargain for the 
landlord, as lands diſcharged of tythes, would gent for at leaſt 
* acres more. 


But 
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is not reſpectable it will not be reſpected: do friends 
neglect, enemies will deſpiſe it : thus public leading 
the end and intent of eſtabliſhment will be 

deſtroyed, and the labors of the miniſtry will have 
no ſucceſs : their influence depending always on 
their credit, take away one, and the other will 
ceaſe; that ceaſing inſtead of a ſupport they be- 
come a burden to the ſtate. | 23 


The complaint at preſent, not ſecret, or in 
whiſpers, but open and loud is, that they are not 
as uſeful as they might, and ought to be, and have 
more than an equivalent for their labors: to which 
idle Eraſtian notion, let me be heard a in few 
lines. 


Inn regard of their legal maintenance under quiet 
enjoyment, equal and conſcientious diſtribution— 
gratetully they acknowledge it would be a liberal 
and noble one: and yet, hinc illæ lacryme : out of 
this, ariſes every thing that is obj to their re- 
proach: tho' the wit of man after thinking of it 
as many times to come, as they have already, will 


But perhaps even they, who have moſt reaſon and are fond- 
eſt of juch exchange, have not confidered what = tax this 
would be the whole nation, (ſetting aſide the abſurdity of 
taxing land not worth fax-ſhillings an acre, at the ſame rate of 
lands worth thirty-ſhillings) fay in Ireland there are fixteen 
millions of actes, at one ſhilling per acre it would make the 
ſum of eight hundred thouſa — do they receive aux 
thing like this for their tythes? idly 
themſelves to talk of this matter? ſome little ignorant pamph- 
leteers will tell you that inſtead of a 1oth, the get at 
leaſt a 4th part of the produce of all the lands: in this view 
nay not any one fee that they have not a tenth of the rents, ' 
let aloge of the produce ? S992 210} 1093 JOUR. -. 


never 


do people accuſtom 
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never be able to contrive, or ſubſtitute, any mode 
in its place, that carrying its own reaſon in the face 
of it will equally anſwer the end of the inſtitution. 


What they have ſuffered by outrage and vio- 
lence, by mobs, and riots, thoſe tranſient tempo- 
rary evils, which fell upon them becauſe the 
wretched inftruments had none other in their way 
againſt whom they dared to vent their indignation, 
they can generouſly forgive, and are diſpoſed to 
forget, but againſt ſuch as are abiding, and have 
a certain annual effect, they have a right to remon- 
ftrate, and in their turn reaſon to complain. 


'The deſign of laws they preſume to ſay, is not 
to irritate and inflame but to cool and compoſe ; 
ſuch therefore as are made for the aſcertaining of 
property, eſpecially a property of this kind, ought 
to be as cleat and preciſe as human language can 
make them: in reſpect of tythes and eccleſiaſtical 
dues, is this the caſe ? look over the coe, and be 
convinced it is not, from an almoſt endleſs variety 
of cuſtoms,” © from the uncertainty of modus's,” 
* from ambiguity in many ſtatutes: from new 
fangled diſtinctions to render them more perplexed, 
and as often as theſe perplexities ariſe in every ap- 
peal referred to the deciſion of. partial and arbitra- 
ry judges ; what embaraſs muſt they neceſſarily 
ſuffer, what tryals have they to endure? let the 
wiſe and impartial conſider this?“ why ſhould 
either be at the mercy of any poaching practitioner 
to ſet them at variance ? is this not to be avoided, 
ought not the redreſs to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt 

| poſhble ? 
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poſſible? they plead no excluſive juriſdiction, 
no peculiar — or privileges: content to 
hold under the ſame title and legal tenure with 
every other liege ſubject, they equally condemn 
the nonſenſe of calling preſcription ſacred, or pro- 
perty inviolable : both are true in a qualified ſenſe, 
neither true in the ſenſe they were maintained by 
the doughty champions : every cuſtom and every 
right they hold to be alterable at the diſcretion of 
the legiſlature, as often as the peace, preſervation, 
and well being of the general community require, 
and makeit neceſlary. # 


* The author wiſhes it might be conſidered whether the 
laſt act about tythes, hath not made their caſe (bad enough 
before) quite remedileſs and deſperate: Lo whom when ag- 
grieved are they now to go? will officers of court, adyocates and 
proctors, &c. chuſe to attend and be in the way without fee or 
reward? in how many -_ can they evade and ſhuffle it off? 
will judges reſident in Dublin come down and hold confiftories 
as often as the clergy's occaſions may call them? have 
furrogates whoſe ſentence wlll be of equal authority ? muſt 
every ſentence of the conſiſtorial judge be ratified by the 
verdict of a jury? and will not itinerant judges to throw off 
themſelves the envy of either reverſing or confirming theſe 
ſentences in moſt cafes impannel them ? and is not this making 
men judges in their own cauſe ? are any of the ambiguities of 
former ſtatures explained, or removed by this? in reſpect of 
cuſtoms and uſages don't they ſtand Juſt as they did? when 
this law paſſed what were our R. R. guardians doing ? did 
they ſee how this would affect us? or were they regardleſs ? 
it is a wonder, that the ſneer and contempt offered in it to 
their own juriſdiction did not awaken them ?: when the thi 
comes home to themſelves, and it ſeems to be coming, they wil 
poſſibly be more attentive : from a E now before me 
with the copy of a hill for ſettling c nes may ſee it 


drawing on : this pamphlet I have looked over with care ; the 
reaſoning throughout is extremely weak, no where concluſive, 
where it is moſt plauſible very eaſily refuted : to ſhew how 
it is ſo, the occaſion offers neither leiſure, nor inducement for 
more than one ſhort obſervation ariſing from what I have aſſerted 
in the foregoing paragraph. Let Mr. Feta ſay what 1 
w 
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The queſtion then is, with ſo many bars and 


impediments in the way, how will unity of ſpirit in 
the bond of peace be preſerved ? for what other 
reaſon in the conſtitution of .the firſt Chriſtian 
ſociety,as I have already obſerved was an intercom- 
munity of goods recommended at leaſt, if not 
eſtabliſhed ?. and even under the power of ſuch a 
cuſtom how ſhort was its continuance ? take away 
theſe ſtumbling blocks, make their T REs1DENCE 
ſafe, eaſy and commodious : and afterwards if they 
are idle, neghgent and remiſs ſpare them not : let 
acrimony of temper if ye will, give weight and 
edge to the ſeverity of law : in fine, to quit a di- 
greſſion, that has led me on inſenſibly, and would 
lead much farther, were I at liberty to purſue it : 
if the eſtabliſhed religion is leftnaked and defence- 


leſs 


will, Biſhops have ſuch property in their eſtates as ought to be 
inviolable ; till the good of the whole, the general intereſt of 
the community ſhall make it neceſſary either to take it away, 
or change the tenure, and to ſecure great eſtates to their im- 
mediate tenants and leſſees without reſpeR to thoſe who derive 
under them, often in a 3d or 4th ſucceſſion, will not eaſily be 
brought under that predicament : it does not yet ſtrike me 
how the public is intereſted by an eſtate of 40 thouſand 
pounds a year being in the hands of A. B. and C. rather than 
of D. E. and F. &c. &c. &c. i 


F The loudeſt and moſt plauſible objection is about non-reſi- 
dence, upon which topic the author begs leave to offer a hint: 
in the fund of Is T FRUITS he is informed, there is at pre- 
ſent a ſum of no leſs than fixty thouſand pounds : the — 2 
limited in their powers can grant aids to no incumbents whoſe 
benefices are above the yearly value of one hundred pounds : 
it happens unfortunately that men enjoying benefices of two, 
three, or four hundred pounds a' year are often as indigent 
and ill qualified, to bear the expence of building, Ec. as thoſe 
in the ſmaller ones; they are bad economiſts, or have been dif- 
ferently bred, or have large families to educate, and the modes 
of living ſo different from what they were, leave nothing to 
ſpare : or if any thing is ſaved, their children they think have 
| f a2 better 
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left to ſtand by itſelf, with the powers turned 
againſt it, that uſed and ought to ſupport it: if 
| „ eee 1G 6 464 ee powers 


2 better right to it, than their ſucceſſors in ſpiritualibus: bilhops 
ſay, that the encoutagement by law: is ſufficient:; I preſume to 
ditfet from them, — 14 it is not: nor is the impoſition, equal 
ot juſt, tho they had money in hand to go to work ; the in- 
cumbent who. builds loſes. one 4th; of his money expended, 
and the intereſt of the whole, till the other three parts are paid 
in; why is not he as 5 a3 2 third or fourth in ſuoceſſion 
alter him? why is he impoveriſhed to make a ſettlement fot 
them ? for remedy therefore of this great evil and the multi · 
farious inconveniences attending it: the author would 1 
305 


1 


0 


follows. A. he will ſay hath a benefice of 2001 B 
C. 400l. they are intitled by law to expend two years intite 
income in building, &c, out of this ſaid fund of firſt ruits now 


grown to be the object of envy *. Let 400l. be granted to A. 


& * - 
6 o 


Anno 1703-4, when Quzen Ann acquiinted the com- 
mons, that ſhe intended giving away the tenchs and firſt frui 
for the augmentation of i {mall livings : Sir John Holland 
Sir Foſeph Feky! moved that the clergy might be intirely freed 
from that tax, and that another fund might be raiſed, out of 
which, ſmall benefices might be augmented , and whoever conſi- 
ders the baſe original of this tax, that it was at firſt a Papal uſur- 
tion, and the bad uſes to which it had been long appropriated, 
— the time it was. veſted in the crown, and the little or no uſe 
by imprudent management fince, what, a load it is upon the 
clergy, and how unequally it is levied, will reflect with aſtoniſh» 
ment and indignation, that it hath been to this 4 continued, 
or at leaſt has not been put into ſome better courſe, by which 
the good intended by the Queen's donation, might be in ſome 
— * aſcertained, and carried forward: the author tolerably 
well informed, is free likewiſe to obſerve, that this tax has in 
ſeveral inſtances been levied, of clergymen who were not by 
law obliged to pay it; by the liber Þ £576 it appears, that 
livings not exceeding ſuch a value in the king's books,.are not 
ſubject: if inquiry is made, he apprehends it will appear, that 
ſome have been threatened with proſecutions, and for want cf 
being ſufficiently informed, row fear of being ſo proſecuted, 
2 een won 3 ve 


+ See Tindab's cont. Rapia, b. 26. 
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judged unſafei in their hands hre indulged to 
1 — if they have been bereaved of every 
mean ꝙf correcting vice, or of inforcing any duty 
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Gool:'to B. and 800. to C. and let proper ſecurities be taken 
ſor the regular diſburſement and application of ſaĩd ſums in a 
limited time, to he fepaid in moieties, at per annum. 
tall the wohole is refunded, by the incumbents and their ſucceſ: 
fors : thus he conceives infinite may be done, and the 
generat fund like the widow's cruſe never fail or be exhauſted: 
if the incumbent's ſecutity is inſufficient,” or ſuſpected, let the 
biſhop himſelf, as ſoon as the plan is agreed on, apply the mo- 
ney, or employ an undertaker, in which claſs 9 be at 
a toſs for men of character and ſkill, to whom the money may 
be advanced to provide materials and pay tradeſmen; thus in 
five or fix years every incumbent in the kingdom, who hath a 

» might be able to refide ; all the popular clamor and non- 

would ceaſe, and moſt of theclergy's grievances find a quick 
and ſecure redreſs: and at the end of thirty years at fartheſt, the 
fund will be the ſame or greater than it is 1 if the propoſition 
ſhould pleaſe the author, tho' aged and infirm, joyous to rid his 
ſucceflors of the diftreſs/he has ſuffered ; offers himſelf to be 
the fuſt inſtance, in whom the work may begin: if it is re- 
jected, he will only add that the hiſt of power with hardly 
any thing elſe to work upon now, will have enough upon hand 
for a century to come: if they won't conſent to break in upon 
the fund in this way: ſotme other ſhould be contrived to make 
it of ſome uſe. I heard the late Chantellor fay (before he 
thought of its being ſo miſapplied and abuſed as it has been 
fince) that a law ſhoold be made to ſer afide Primate Boulter's 
will; am I aſked in what portions or moieti:s; | would have it 
refunded ? I anſwer, in ſuch annual ſums, as would make up 
the legal intereſt and nv more: which would be equal to what a 
houſe of the ſame dimenſions and fort would rent at in the neigh- 
bourhood of any town; in Dublin, undertakers tell you, if they 
have 7 = cent. for their money, they think it enough; but I 
think 5 l. would be enough for them to pax. e 


£© 0 Mo9037GQ3 © 1e '! A+ $1 : 
have actually paid it, where there was no right to levy it, is 
there no part of the legiſlature, who think it their duty to 
inquite into theſe matters? if there is, how many grievances 
have the inferior clergy to complain of which call for redreſs ; 


particularly in exaQions of- illegal fees, c. 
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they teach: of their labour what fruit can be ex- 


ed? will Diſſenters be reconciled ? will even 


their own congregations be edified? what pains do 
ſome men take to prove that they are as bad politi- 


cians as they are churchmen ? without inconveni- 


ent prolixity there is no going farther : let the efta- 
bliſbment be well fenced and hedged in, or away 
with it altogether : if it don't deſerve our care, 
why do we keep it? Religionem aut undique tolle, 

aut uſquequaque conſerva. CIC. 5 


When I talked of encouraging and alluring Re- 
cuſants and Diſſenters to come in: my meaning 
was not to do this by bribes, or by promiſes of re- 
ward; a ſum of ten thouſand pounds annually 
aſſigned over to the DUBL1N-SocteTy, to be diſ- 
tributed in premiums to. ſuch as ſhould publickly 
renounce the errors of Popery : to the 1ſt, ad, 3d, 
4th, 5th, and 6th, &c. in each province and 
county a ſum of in proportion to their 
2 capacities and merits: would, I doubt 

not, have claimants; in each revolving ſeaſon, 
enough might be found to give in their names: 
and if no more is neceſſary to make a good Church- 
man, than to recant in a preſcribed form, the mo- 
ney could not perhaps be better laid out; but 
their laſt apologiſt hath 
{cruples about the inſincerity of ſuch converſions, 
that I begin to think, that if no other means of 
reclaiming can be hit off, it is better to truſt them 
as they are: (I am not clear in the opinion, that 
the "Rc Papift is the bonefteſt Papiſt, though 


an ingenious diſſertator affirms it: 1 don't love 
playing upon words, ſincerity and honeſty are in 
my account pretty nearly the ſame ; but a a ſcep- 
tigal inquirer is for all that a better character; and 
11 O 2 where 


raiſed ſo many doubts and 
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where this is the teal one, to afſect the appearance 
of a ſincere Papiſt, hath very little of honeſty im it.) 
This is not the method of alluring that I would 
chuſe to recommend: the cords, I would draw 
with, are the cords of a man : cords that draw the 
affections along with the perſon : that impercepti- 
oy win upon him, and pre a bias that nature is 
ſeldom able to reſiſt or throw off. If there are no 
means by which this may be accompliſned; cer- 
tain I am that there are many by which it may be 
rr all the logic in Ariſtotle, nor all the 
thetotic in Demoſthenes would ever convirce me 
that it is not of duty to try it : Penal Laws ate 
not the thing, even cofintving at, the execution of 
them does not come up to it: perfect love cufteth 
our aff fear, any degree of fear will cool or 

vent love : all ſubjects are to be confidered as chil- 
dren and ſervants: who are always obedient in pro- 
portion as their parents and maſters are indulgent 
and gentle. vos | 


But it is not only the powers and privileges of 
the Church that are to be fented and made reſpec- 
table, but likewiſe its fortns ; the mode und dreſs 
it appears in ſhould be ſuch, as will render it ami- 
able and venerable : the reaſon holds equally here 
us in all civil concerns: rank and quality ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch exterior badges and orna- 
ments as may point out and direct whete reſpect is 
due, if we expect to be treated when we go abroad, 
and appear among ſtrangers as gentlemen, we muſt 
not put on the dreſs of a peaſant or clown. 
author of the Conſidetations, ſo often referred to, 
has informed us, that among the arts of alluring 
and inveigling practiſed by Papiſts, one is, to 
throw open their Chapel doors in . 

| that 
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that paſſers by may have a proſpect to the Altar, 
to ſee the degorations and trappings with which it 
is ſet gut; and trough to the gaudy meretricigus, 
J will @all jt Mane of Popery, I am as mych an 
enemy, I am free to contend with him, that there 


is a medium between that and ſlovenlineſt, farmer- 


ly the mark of angther ſect, which ought to be 
abſarved; There is at leaſt a /mplex Munditiit, 


what in the Old Teſtament is called the Reawty of 


Haline/s +, and in the New ig recommended under 
the general idea of order and decency, which 
ſhould partieulariſe, and nat. only point out to 
— the eſtabhſhed hw of 8 
but row et — ſhould attend it in all its offices 
thing that is ſtrik ng, majeſtic and auguſt, _ 
fills * mind with awe and veneration: Haline/s 
beeametb thine Houſe - ſuch ſanctity as walls and 
timber are 2 of, ſuch purity and ſplendor as 
oprreſpond with the ideg of that 2 
rity, whieh in a manner inconceivable to us is 
poſed to reſide; in it. | 


Here in the capit tal, thingy are tolerably well, 


the duties are attended at leaſt with regularity, and 


though. many things are wanting that ſhoyld be 
fupplied. there is nothing noiſome or offenſive : 
get out of it, and tum te what fide ye Wl 
what a different ſcene preſents? the meanneſs of 
its appearance ſurpriſes, the ſlovenlineſs of its dreſs 
diſguſts, the gareleſs perfunctory manner in . 
the offices of it are all performed, ſhock you ; if 
you are well affected, theſa things raiſe indignati- 
0. ik ill, are, 


+ 2, np, 
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Take' away the few remaining monuments of 
the -piety of our early Chriſtian anceſtors, what 
are the evidences any where among us, by which 
a ſtranger could be induced to believe, that we 
had any religion; at leaſt that any particular mode 
-of it was eſtabliſhed ? for what ye call churches 
he would fay, I ſee nothing but decayed and ru- 
inous "houſes, ſo bad without that he would be 
afraid to go in: if he did, what diſguſt and aſto- 
niſnment muſt inſtantly ſeize him: nothing before 
his eyes but dirt, rubbiſh and diſorder: ſhattered 
pews, and digjointed forms, a tattered ſurplice 
in one place thrown careleſly aſide, a moth- eaten 
bible and prayer-book covering the curate's dirt: 
band in another: a chancel without rails, wal 
without plaiſter, &c. would theſe rare inſignia of 
modern piety tempt him think ye to conform? 
would he be in love with our manner? would he 
expect to be edified by coming among us? ſhould 
he chance to like what he heard, I am ſure he 
would not be charmed with what he ſaw : would 
he not be apt to tell us, that foraſmuch as we 
railed at Popery, in one reſpect, it was well for us 
that our anceſtors were Papiſts, for otherwiſe, we 
ſhould hardly have had: one decent or commodi- 
ous place of worſhip among us; could a ſpirit of 
reforming have produced this? 


Did he aſk the reaſon of this ſlovenlineſs, he 
would I know, be anſwered in the common way ; 
that the country was poor, and taxes were high, 
&c. are there no overſeers who have the care of 
ſuch things? no! formerly we had officers who 
were called church-wardens annually elected and 


{worn into office: the name is ſtill in uſe, _ 
; the 
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minds /thertr Are your ſpiritual guard 
the biſhopgadoinge den- 1 — 
read Fri We: Sband/ he —— in the 
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canon naltehdy referred to; you” may read 
the-only- Ik no- t be made: whar-tiays 
the ſtranger) a' fare without pol and a: church 


without' diſcipline irt hever do#/\this is not mY 
way to grandeuryito proſper or to flouriſn to en- 
large your borders, or to reclaim recuſarits's Ido 
not like your ways, and if there be nothing bet- 
ter in your religion, than what ftrikes my thoughts 

in this view, it will be ſome time I doubt before 1 
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mances of the great prelate here referted to, cannot paſs over 
thin ity of recommending them to the petuſal and at- 
tention of churchmen of all ranks and degrees. 
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Thirty five years are now paſt ſince the inſtituti- 


on $660k. place: In that time 3493 children of 

ſexes have been apprenticed : take the thing in the 
moſt. fayourable light, and ſuppoſe that theſe are 
all elear gain: that not one have relapſed, nor 
any; ireprifals by converſions have been made on the 
other: tide ; the produce at an average will then be 
abant. ninety nine and a half, or near ene hundred, 
annually reclaimed: : this in a century will give an 


ingreaſt ta the Proteſtant ſide of 19,000, and 


theſe doubling according to Sir V —. P—'s cal- 
eulations-in 360 years, in a tract rather leſs than 
what hath already elapſed ſince the commeneement 
of the Engliſh government, would give us, we will 
ſay. Proteſtants enough to ſtock the whole iſland, 
and then the Iriſb, if they chuſe it, might decamp, 
and look out for better quarters: in all this time 
however, Iriſb Papiſts, to the full as prolific as En- 
gib Proteſtants, would be doubling on in equal 
paces: the conſequence of which weuld be 


ſuper tation, more upon the whole than we 


ſnould want, and yet the increaſe on the Proteſtant 


ſide never ſo great as ta put them on a par, or 


make them matches. 


If che zoal or ſucceſs of the Popiſh elergy in 
proſelyting, be as great as ſome are pleaſed to re- 
t, we are after all our care and pains in our 
Charter- ſehools, annually rather loſing than gain- 
ing graund“: I don't however give much credit to 


which may be laudably uſed to forward the end of this pious 

inſtitution, I am a friend, but freely declate' my opinion, 
that this is neither laudable nor prudent, | 

The reader for fatisfaRtion in this, is refer d to the Poſtſcript. 
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mkeſe accounts, they are — Oery * 


to make this hideous 
i 1s; here I live, Fcan fee very | little 5 that induſ- 
uy going forward: if any Jeſuits or foreign Mitli- 
onaries have lately come among us, they are fo con- 
cealed as not to be obſerved, and their pariſh 
prieſts inſtead of labourmg to make converts, have 
as much as they can do to keep their on flocks 
from ſtraggling and breaking out of the incloſure: 
by marriage, is the only mean, they have of gain- 
ing upon us: in that way I am in danger of lofing 
two or three, but they are ſuch as at beſt; were 
but a ſort of mongrel breed, who by the misfortune 
of Popiſti mothers had the feeds of it nibbled ants 
them, and their affections turned that way, before 
they were capable of learning, what ce! men 
or good, was in it. | of] 
If people will conflder what in three of our 
provinces the real ſtate of the country is, inſtead 
of being ſurpriſed that ſome are loſt in this way, 
they will rather wonder that they are fo fes: Pro- 
teſtant youth, male or female, maſt marry, nd 
one will be fooliſh enough to adviſe againſt it: 
but where ſhall they get huſbands, or wives: at 
church if they look for them, they are not to be 
met with : at the common marts, a patron or fair, 
they have but one choice, a Papiſt, or none: in 
what way ſhall the evil of this inconvenience be 
avoided ? be author of the confiderations hints ät 
ſome remedy, but has not told us what it is: I 
doubt it is one of thoſe matters that muſt be left 
to nature and cuſtom, which the only promiſing 
method, that occurs to me would not break in 
upon: it is couched in a propoſition of Sir . —. 


P. for a more equal mixture of the ſeveral ſpe- 
| CIES 
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cies of the king's ſubjects in the ſeveral provin- 


Let us conſider it for a moment in the author's 
own words: enumerating the impediments to Exg- 
land's greatneſs, the third, ſays he, is, that Je- 
land being a conquered country, and containing 
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When there may be wiſdom enough or vittue among us, 
to contrive and carry into execution a ſcheme of this kind: 
when faction, luxury, ſelfiſhneſs, &c. will make room for the 
diſplay of the little we have, di vum promittere nemo audfrer, 
till it do come, perhaps it had been better if our ſchools had 
been all confined to three provinces : in the North therewas no 
occaſion for them there the Papiſts are already out-numbered, 
and fo ſcatteted and mixed that the thing will work of itſelf 
without policy or art: in every part of the world, the ſtronger 
ſect in peaceful times, if the weaker are to be ' tolerated, will 
always carry it away from the reſt, eſpecially when the /oaves 
5 fiſhes of the ſtate, accord and go along to invite and 


In looking over the lift, I find ten or eleven of theſe ſchools 
in Ulfer, and am fain to recommend to the conſideration of the 
governors, whether if thoſe ſchools had been erected in C- 
naught and Munſter, the event, by this time, might not have 
been, that our congregations would have increaſed, and theirs 
would have lefſened, (which yet they are not) and the com- 
plaints againſt the clergy for 2 had leſs ground, or 
may be, not heard of at all. Might not this miſtake be ſtill 
rectied, by converting thoſe ſchools into nurſeries, and in 
lieu of them raiſing ſchools elſewhere ? gens fees; ovine 

Let it be conſidered again, whether it would not be 'better if 
in thoſe ſchools, none but Boys were admitted : if the view 
were only to provide huſbands for fo ny Proteſtant Girls, 
who, from that motive alone, are often ſeduced and perver- 


ted, | 
Laſtly 
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not the tenth part as many native Jriſh, as there 
are Enghſh in both kingdoms ; that natural and 
h | rm 


Laftly, Why, in the name of God, if we are in earneſt to 
propagate this ſcheme, do we ſqueamiſhly rejett the obvious 
eaſy means of keeping thoſe ſchools conſtantly full, though 
they were double in number of what they ate? Parents are, 
I know, with difficulty, perſuaded to part with their children, 
de they ever ſo poor: they are not able to feed or to clothe 
them, yet ſo ſtrong are their prejudices, rather than give them 
to our care, they will go round the kingdom to beg with them : 
whilſt 4 man keeps houſe, and by bis labor or means, main- 
tains his family, independegily of ather falks charity, his right 
to diſpoſe of them ta his awn liking, capnot be diſputed ; but 
the moment he goes s begging, thus nurſing and training them 
ta ſloth and idleneſa, they become the children} af tho public: 
and the public hath a, right to them: why then, I aſk, are not 
magiltrafes, chyrch-wardens,: gopſiables, &c,. empewered and 
enjqined, ſtriftly, under fevers penalties, to thke up all fuch 
ſtrolling children, and ſend them te theſe ſchools and gurſeries? 
if by this mean, we did not fill them, we ſhould- get rid of 
ſuch peſts ; the parents, knowing what was te flow, if they 
did not chuſe to part with their children, would eontrive 2 
home for them, and keep them there: and in either way, the 
ſcheme of a R. D. lately propoſed to the public, would be 
obviated and avoided; it would then, whateyer may be faid 
in behalf of it now, be ſupererggatory and uſeleſs: as it js, 
it will be time enough to give it attention, when the projector 
hack ſhewn what gaod it dane in the country he came 
rom. ] 


But in this free ſtate, ſhall we break in upon the rights of 
naturo, and treat thoſe as flayes wbo were barn free ? len cleſs 
tuff! without ſound of reaſon, or fit to be reaſaped upon: 
falus populi ſuprema lex, is for ever in our mouths, without 
knowing how to apply it: every man in ſociety compounds 
for the preſervation of ſame privileges by the renunciation of 
others; what is a burthen or nuiſance, every ſtate hath 3 
right to throw off: if men cannot or will nat bear their own 
burthens, and I muſt do it for them, I will do it in the way 
that will be lighteſt and moſt convenient for myſelf : the pa- 

| rents 
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firm union is nat made between them, by ttanſ- 
plantations and ptoportionable mixtures, ſo as 

| | there 


rents as well as the children, by theowing themſelves thus up- 
on the public, give the public a right to diſpoſe of them. 


For the advantage of throwing iny thoughts upon this fub- 
je& into one view, let me go on to obſerve, that at preſent the 
omg view to Which children in theſe ſchools are educited, 

to make ſervants and manufacturers: in which thete is no- 
thing ro quattel with, but that it is too confined : why avight 
it not be inlatged ? ate we not a inaritime and trading nation? 
doth not our ſtrength, our reputation, our ſafety and glory, 
all centet and reſt in our navy? what ſcarcity of ſailors as © 
ten as there is a call? what difficulty in manning our fleets, 
under the advantage, even, of the greateſt violation of liberty 
evet praQtiſed ? how many fair enterpriſes have miſcarried and 
been loſt ? how many poſtponed ah the occaſion was over, 
from want of hands to navigate and work our ſhips? what a 
fund might be here raiſed ? might it not be contrived that 
theſe ſch66ls ſhould annually ſupply the fleet with ſome hun- 
dteds of able matiners? in time of peace is there nd occafion 
for them, there is trade enough of various kinds to 8 

where 


| ge, might find em 
ln the firſt ages, in picking, dreſſing and twiſtin 
8 


navigation: do the academies in En 
2 to the nation, turn to half the account, or anſwer the 


gn 


pleaſure : but can a thing of that kind ever grow to the ſize 
and extent it ought, under the help of private ſubſcriptions 
and a charity ſermon? would it not be better to incorporate, 
and throw the finds into one ? 


One 
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there may be but a tenth part of the 7; in Jre- 
land, and the ſame proportion in England, when 
- Wh | | by 


One of the greateſt difficulties in the way of the managers, 
F am ſenſible, is in providing proper maſters for them: men 
who have been ill taught themſelves will always be badly qua- 
lihed to teach others; the generality of thoſe who offer or 
come in the way, I fear are ſuch. I doubt too it is hard to get 
better; but might not the evil of even this, be in a great de- 
gree remedied, by raiſing the falary, and making it an object 
worthy of the attention of the curate of the pariſh ? is the of- 
fice too ſervile and low for them? perhaps they may not think 
fo: how many of them, deſpairing of riſing in the church, (as 
moſtly they have reaſon, be their labors and abilities what 
they will) do we ſee daily taking to this courſe, to increaſe 
their ſtipend, and enable them to maintain a family? If they 
will undertake it, ſurely they are the fitteſt ; an additional fa- 
lary of forty pounds, with a commodious houſe, would be 
an inticing inducement : and now that the faſhion begins to 
take, of ordaining, without teflimonials, men who were newer at 
& college, the bait probably would take: to ſuch a curacy and 
a ſchool, would be real preferment: the reaſon of the 
propoſition will be ſtrengthened, by conſidering that this lau- 
dable faſhion muſt go on, .except the foreigners who come 
here for our benefices. ſhall bring their own curates along 
with them : the expence of education here being grown ſo ex- 
orbirant, that men cannot nor do not breed their children in 
the view of being only curates for life : the charge is much too 


great for the returns it brings in. 


If it is aſked, out of what fund theſe additional ſalaries are 
to be raiſed: my anſwer is ready, there is one at hand, with- 
out any new tax, or giving any one a right or reaſon to grum- 
ble : 1 ſhall think myſelf obliged to any of my brethren, who 
will inform me of what uſe, either to the public, or the per- 
ſons who pay the tax, DiocksAx $CHeOLs are now, or ever 
have been? If this is not to be done, then whoever is able to 
compute the ordinary amount of this tax upon the clergy, will 
ſee that no more is neceſſary to provide for the article recom- 
mended, than to repeal the 12 of Elix. ch. 1, and after the 


iepealing clauſe to inſert one enacting, that all ſums . 
5 vie 
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by dhe neceſſity, Ee. Pol. Arith. p. 166. ed. . 


Lond. I am at preſent no farther concerned with 
this ſcheme, than as it offers a hint for the ad- 
vancement of my own: for rendering the 7ri/6 
better ſuhjects and better chriſtians, by depriving 


them farſt of the power and afterwards of the in- 


clination to do miſchief; had the men who made 
ſo many laws to prevent the further growth of 
popery, taken this matter by the right end, they 
might have gone a .much ſhorter. way to w 
and faved themſelves the diſgrace of being ſo 
ſhamefully foiled. 


By the faſhion of the laſt century there is reaſon 
to think, that our ſenatorial predeceſſors imagined, 
that laws had a certain plaſtic power, not only of 
generating and forming, but alſo of creating: 
that when they had decreed that a thing ſhould 
be, and deſcribed how they would have it to be, 
that ſo it would be, and RA ſtart up in 


the form they would have it: their ſons and ſuc- 


ceſſors ſee, I doubt not, how idly they were em- 
ployed, and will, we hope, be wiſe enough to leave 
nature to work in her own way, without ſtraining 
and twiſting its powers ſo prepoſterouſly for the 
time to come: nec natura, nec lex operantur 2 

ad 


Saltum—and it is, ſays Monteſquieu, always 
policy to attempt to change by laws, what ought to 


be changed by cuſtom *. Were Zaleucus, Solon, 


levied of the clergy in this way, ſhall be appropriated and paid 
to the treaſurer of the Charter-ſchool ſociety, for forward- 


ing the ends of that inſtitution, in ſuch manner as to, &c. 


* Sir W. P. Pol. Arith. p. 96, fays che ſame, too many 
matters have been regulated by laws; which nature, long cuſ- 
tom, and general conſent ought to have governd. 

5 Luycurgus, 


| 
| 
| 
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T!uꝝyturgus, Numa, Cc. all the great lawgivers of 
the world, antient and modern, afſtmibled in one 
Junto, they would not be able to contfive à law 
that would change & million of Jriſbmen. into a 
million of Exxliſmen it would be « taſk too 
great even fot the omnipotence of Br 

m- rs: and yet this ſtrange metatnor- 
— as ſtrange as any in Ovib, may be made, 
men will ſet about it in the proper way : it muſt 
be made, before they will be reclaimed, and be- 
come Proteſtants. | 


The more communicative, ſays the forenamed au- 
thor, people are, the more eafily they change their 
manners > A FokrTior1 then ſay I, the more they 
communicate, the ſooner this will happen: and 
how ſhall we bring them to this; but by mixing 
and juttbling them together? In the condition 
things were when Sir . P—. wrote he 
faw, indeed there was, no other mean of doing 
this, but by tranſplantations from one kingdom to 
another: but had they been in the condition we 
ſee them how, he had undoubtedly contented him- 
ſelf with adviſing only ſuch intermixtures as 
might be made from province to ptovinee: and 
every body who is acquainted with the true ſtate 
of the kingdom knows that it might be done, and 
that the eſtabliſhment would be more ſecure if it 
was done: let out affection for the Proteſtant 
Faith be ever fo reaſonable and juſt, whoever con- 
fiders the matter in a political view only, will be 
inclined to think that as in the Southern provinces 
there are too many Papiſts, ſo in the Northern 
there are too few, and that if they were tranſplan- 
ted from one to the other, and proportionately 
mixed, neither would be dangerous; awing, * 

ing, 
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lng, and controling one another, government '4 
- would have nothing to do but to hold the ballance; ; 
and then the buſineſs of proſelyting would go on 
of itſelf. Par ſons would have much more of t hat | 
to do Which they can do, and much les of an 
wee they Fannot do, | | | 
I the reader hath 5 Ani bout the gt, 
b him ſet his reaſon to work, and invent another 
way if he can — By being thus mixed they would 
'infenſibly communicate their qualities, incorporate, '- 
grow into reſemblance, ſo as hardly, in time, to be 
diſtinguiſned“: much in the ſame way as it falls 
out, and is obſerved in the vegetable ſyſtem ; : 
where we ſee that by ſetting out promiſcuouſſy he- 
terogeneous s plants in the ſame plot, the 1 of + 
one is im pregnated by the Farina facundats of ano- 4 
ther, and the gardiner notwithſtanding his cate in 4 
gathering, ſorting and preſerving his ſeeds to keep - ] 
them d ine, 'finds in the following Pa e 
I "Has" PT lants fo different from Whit bel 
own that en they come up, he hardly knows 
then, the leaves, flowers and fruits are All ſo di- 
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0 Vaotbing as more obe TY tae Fifa than 1 
the Paß en once it is n, the advances gene- f 
rally ind 1 . but for that reaſon, al- | 
ways Tate 3 55 ; by he nſtant ſaceeſh0n of 
new , railing "new deſires, and "the 4. 
affechions ew ad U a 7 
| Extenii men's VIEWS, elt ons, 

ane be 5 5 ideas — * 
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dee this 5 ning 122 aer by a late ex- 
cellent hiſtorian : reign by Charles \ , book 12. 
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new intereſts and new cannexions . By, introgn- 
cing new forms in buſineſs, new mode in diverſi- 
on, lp Sregting new ſentiments and new, taſte — 
Ey conſtant employment, and better wages in a 
greater variety of arts and r eee 
plenty — By cleanlineſs — By early training in a 
different courſe : and all this ſo quickly, and fo 
perceivably, even from this ſhght - (ketehed: 'view, 
chat the man who.apprehends it not, and how the 
—_— would be carged on, is te me any objeft 

commiſeration, as blind, inſenſihie angtignorapt 
as the, Mane of thoſe whom: es Wam if. 7 
n 38. | 5868 „ i 502 lit Sl 


But my net all. this i happens and eld o. 
nion and prequdices ſtand on as. they; Mr no: 
qpinions depend upon cuſtoms; aH ptczydiges 
2 ihem: and cuſtoms changed, explo- 
forgotten or laſt, carry opinions aleng with 
them: introduce new Lang new manner and 
habitg of living, mv 1g ay fee z r mch on 


-heic guard, 4 made . dil 5 
new ohinions and nking, in phil 
phy, in th „in E pcie in every 


arts of civil life, Jays an ingenious modern F, intro- 
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ing ther gun prejudices ? those progjudiees, out of 
which grow the ceny and hatr ed of, one to. the 
other: but hen mulitydes- of d Auer ag Kent 
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ments and manners pour in, and mix and jumble 
in one common maſs ; thoſe prejudices having 
neither time, occaſion, nor opportunity of opera- 
ting, become every day fainter and weaker, till at 
laſt both the ſight and remembrance of them is 
loft: and all this without ſtudy, without intend- 
ing it, without precept or advice, merely by ob- 
ſervation and imitation, the true real ſchoolmaſters 
of nature, that which fizes, and fixeth the de- 

menſions of all human capacities, and gives them 
all the differing turns which characteriſe and diſtin- 


_ nation from ne _ yup: from. — 


Mop was this: a more impolite Winde at- 
8 or committed, than by that enterpriſing 
ſucceſsful enthuſiaſt Ot AI. He knew 
how to rule a ſtate, i. e. how to awe and enforce 
obedience; but no more how to model one, than 
pralſe God bare bones, or one of his drummers a if 
he had, he had never contrived that abſurd and 
barbarous ſcheme of ſhutting up ànd confining all 
the native hi in one corner — Conaught, as a 
menn to keep them from Weng ere 0 * 
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Lad in w fect in the.yay ke edel 
which would have been the conſequence as far as 
relates to the argument I am upon? this certainly, 
that the reformation of theſe jb, either in 
manners or religion, would for ever have been im- 
poſſible. Like the Moors in Spain, they would, 
they muſt far.gyer have remained à diſtinct and ſe- 
parate- people: inſtead of learning from us, as 
evidently they —— and ſtudying to be like us,, 

eney, in time 


they woulck up for in indepen 
leds fo A e r ee and in the wenn 
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_ > - waſte countries, as they would have ſerved them 


for a barrier, had continually been-ſtruggling to ex- 
tend their lines: like Scythians and Tartars ſend- 
ing out of their hords new hives; ſwarming and 
; over-running the cultivated plains, by every incur- 
ſion returning loaded with booty, and making 
new ſettlements. | 17 


- If the policy of Philip III. in regard to the Mo- 
riſcoes was iſn and wicked, in what reſpect 
was Cromwell's better, or had in it more of religi- 
on, humanity or good ſenſe? the two inſtances 
viewed and compared prove, what falſe judgments 
men are wont, mutually, to make of one another, 
aſcribing that often to principle which is merely 
and only the effect of temper, and again, that to 
| which fometimes is the reſult of principle: 
from the anectdotes of Philip's reign, we are now 
warranted in ſaying, that the fin of his conduct 
was the effect of principle inſtilled by wicked 
prieſts :| from thoſe of Cromwell's, that it was the 
effect of a ferocious and ſavage nature, furiouſly 
agitated by the ruling paſſion, and wrought up to 
a determined purpoſe of deſtroying every thing 
that ſtood in the way of that elevation, to which 
he had been precipitately aſcending without 


— 


. 0 , 
knowing where he was going. 
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-*#: Nothing is a juſter ſubject of diſguſt, thai to hear men in 
their carouſals, who! pretend to be friends of libyrey 2 — 
in praiſe of this impetious tytant: hat a wretched, pitture 
did be exhibit of | Fſelf ig his ele conſulting * 
of the canting ſen eleſs div ĩnes of the age about the ſtate of hi: 
ſoul, and his chance for falyation : he afked could a man 


who 
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When the Normans conquered England, and the 


Engliſh conquered Ireland, in the view before us, 


what was the conſequence ? the conquerors in 


both inſtances adopted moſt of the cuſtoms of the 


conquered, and in time became the ſame people : 
how could it have been otherwiſe ? conſidering the 
parcels in which they came, and the neceſſity they 


were under of mixing, intermarrying and commu- 
nicating in ſo many different ways? the deſcendants 


of Strongbow's adventurers, and others at different 
periods afterwards, though they did not dilate or 
ſpread far, but kept within the little circle called 
the PaLe, were at the time of the rebellion in 
1641, as thorough-paced, ſtaunch, good Vriſi 
men, as thoſe who pfetended to be of the firſt 
Milefian race. The ſame reaſons and cauſes con- 
tinue to operate ſtill : the Engliſb annually impor- 
ted very aukwardly, at coming, give into our 


ways, or accommodate themſelves to our modes, 


though they are rarely more than a ſeaſon before 
us in the imitations of France: they diſlike our 
cuſtoms, and with rudeneſs laugh at our ways, 


talk flightingly, treat us diſdainfully and wiſh to 


go back; yet in a ſucceſſion or two at moſt, their 
deſcendants are perfectly naturaliſed, call this 


who was once in a ſtate of grace fall from it; and was anſwer- 
ed no. Then, ſays he, I am fafe ; for once, I am ſure, I wwas 
in a flate f. grace: i. e. before his barbarity, regicide, tyran- 
ny, &c. In the various and odious ſuperſtitions of Popery, is 
there any thing more irrational, puerile or ridiculous? could 


ſuch a wretch give ſtability to power, was he fit to rule a 


great ſtate ? ſome men it is true got eſtates by him, but they 


owe the enjoyment of them to different maxims, than thoſe he 


governed by. 


| poor, 
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poor, fenny, foggy iſland their natale ſolum, be- 
come as wedded to its intereſts, as uneaſy under 
foreign reſtraints, &c. | | * 


Of all this the reaſon in both caſes is the ſame : 
though the conquerors came with power and force 
ſuſfcient to give law : for he that can, pro/cribe, 
will always be able to preſcribe; the numbers how- 
ever were incompetent to change cuſtoms, and 
therefore, to preſerye their conqueſts, were under 
_ the, neceſſity of adopting the cuſtoms of the con- 
quered : England, by her vicinity and ſome other 
advantages have, it is true, been able to maintain 
their conqueſt without doing this entirely, and by 
the annual importation, gradually multiplying the 
numbers, ſeem to imagine that in time they will 
be able to conquer this law of nature. But the 
experience of five or fix centuries may inſtruct 
them that in the way they have proceeded, five or 
ſix more may be neceſſary to complete the deſign. 
Thr importations beſides the paucity of them are 
not of the claſſes we want: the people they ſend 
come only for benefices and employments, and 
theſe by acquiring wealth and property diſappoint 
their views, by becoming in a little time, as I ſaid 
before, as rank Jriſbmen as any in the land: in fo 
much, that it is more than problematical, whether 
the remnant of old NoL's adventures, (the moſt 
cordial haters of the native Iriſb who came here at a 
time when the project of a Uxton, an intire incor- 
porating Union, was (et on foot and had nigh ſuc- 
ceeded, and at that time would have heartily join- 
ed in it,) would not be now among the moſt active 
and forward in oppoſing it : disfranchiſed as it 
were and deprived of the privileges of ngliſbmen, 
they have liſted under a different banner, * have 

rgot 


Aer Daun 


I theſe things be ſo, what is the reaſon that the 


„„ 
forgot the relation, and yet fil! fooliſhly imagine 


that the ny nay which their forefathers en- 
Thom | 


joyed' there ave followed, and been in- 
tailed on them here. ED 2384 aft 
[ $5478 © 5655 ann e 
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Scotch in Uſter have, for mote than a century, 
been able to preſerve themſelves diftin& and ſepa- 
rate without innovating in their cuſtoms, or chan- 
ging in any notable de 

ons they brought with them ? is not this an inſtanct 
in point, that proves 1 am miſtaken ? = no: = It 
was their being able to herd together by themſelves 
which enabled them to maintain their prejudices, 
to retain and propagate their manners, infotnuch 
that it is but the other day they have got a little 
poliſh, and thrown off the rudeneſs of their native 


air: they came in ſuch numbers as to be able to 


drive the native Iriſb from their ſettlements, and 


egree the manners\and'opini- 


oblige them to remove to quarters, where aa in- 


tervening power, the laſhes of whoſe rod were ſtill 
ſmarting on the backs of the fugitive 116, preven- 
ted their return to diſplace them; and the EnglyÞ 
ſettlements in thoſe parts being then few and m- 
conſiderahle, they had no rivals, not any from 
whom: they could learn and improve : ſeeing every 
dey the fame faces, and hearing only the fame 
voices, there was no avenue to greater light or 
more knowledge, to variety in ſentiment or refine- 


ment in taſte ; without this, how could different 


manners grow upon them? had equal or greater 


—— 


numbers of Euglih mixed among them, they 


would ſoon have adopted new modes, and been 
looking back now with the farne indifference, if 


not contempt, at thoſe they brought with them, 


as they do to the country they brought them from: 
| | ſimilar 
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ſimilar inſtances are every day before our eyes: 
what is deemed moſt reſpectable, and valued by 
one generation we ſee deſpiſed in the next, in the 
ſame manner as we often ſee a well bred. ſon won- 
_ dering and laughing at the rude. unpoliſhed man- 
ners of his father, and his bigotry in adhering to 
the antiquated modes, and exploded ſyſtem of the 
age he was bred in. Nee e 


But what of all this? theſe northern Scotchmen, 
though they have changed their manners, they ſtill 
hold to their religion: totally averſe, in no degree 
reconciled to the eſtabliſned form; is this true? it 
is a caſe of importance in general, and of moment 
in the argument, and I may give the reader my 
thoughts upon it, even if it ſhould happen that 1 
may be miſtaken: that they have their ſeparate 
congregations, and are ſtill Diſſenters, I own, is 
true: but however they may take it, or think of 
me for ſaying ſo, I inſiſt they are not Preſbyterians: 
the Calviniſtical ſcheme is fin to be read and ſeen 
in their directory and confeſſions, but not in their 
creeds or fermons : they have little of the old lea- 
ven among them —— The things they ſtood upon 
formerly, are not the things which ſtick with 
them now —— Few of them make any ſcruple of 
conforming when there is any thing to be got by 
it, and when men have come ſo far of themſelves, 
a little matter would perſuade them to come all 
the way, in which cafe want of condeſcenſion, on 
one ſide, may be as inconſiſtent with the true ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity, as obſtinacy on the other 
The reaſon of their obſtinacy I cannot form a judg- 
ment of, nor of what they propoſe by it; I doubt 
| whether the ingenuous among themſelves can tell 
The eſtabliſhment of their own religion, in 

9 


EI is 


the form it hath any where been ſeen, cannot be 
the ſcheme —— Were they in a condition to over- 


\ 


turn the old, and lay new foundations, what they 


would build and lay upon it, would, | am perſua- 
ded, be in a different taſte, as different as the ar- 
chitecture now in mode, is from any of the old 
Gothic fabrics yet remaining, and the bulk of them 
would, I am perſuaded, ſooner chuſe Ben. H--d- y 
or. Sam. C-—ke for apoſtles than either Calvin or 
Knox. If I might be indulged in forming a con- 
jecture, I ſhould incline to think that ſome the 


moſt ſenſible of them, are in opinion, that by con- 


tinuing the ſeparation, ſome advantage accrues. to 
the general ſyſtem or common cauſe of Proteſtan- 
tiſm, in the opportunities of countermining Popery, 
and are afraid that uniroRMITY, under the hie- 


rarchical form of the Church 'of England, would 


in time lead to, and end in a ſpecies of Popery. 


8 None of them, I truſt, will ſuſpect me of de- 5 


ſigning any new controverſy about the things in 


diſpute between us; I deſpiſe the controverſy in 


all its parts, and look back with indignant leer at 


the men by whom it was ſo long bandied. But | 


reaſoning with freedom upon what I have hinted 
in apology for them, I will beg leave to put them 
in rind that a different concluſion, I think, 
ſhould force itſelf upon them —— That their ſe- 
paration hath been, for more than a century, one 
of the chief impediments and ſtrongeſt obſtacles 
in the way, to the reconciling and reclaiming of 
Papiſts Had they come in and joined us at 


a time, when there was fo little to divide us, that 
it was a ſhame for either to ſtand out, the ways, 
and the opportunities of gaining upon the other 
had certainly multiphed and been. * 7's 
| e 


| [ia] 

— leafbed nay: ſay, which L have been 
deſcribing and recommetding.: and it behoves 
them yet to conſider, What advantage Papiſts 
have and do” till make of our — Some 
of them. I know, object ſtrongly to our creeds, 
and fome particulars in our iturgy. But if in one 
caſe they are obliged to make ute of. NaAMax's 
. faving and apology, in thrs thing Lord pardon thy 

ſervant, why might it not do as well in the other? 
— Would not a medern prophet, ele Evzena | 
Aab bid them go in prace ® 7 . art | 


+ Be. theſe things as they, may, ben ſubmit 
to their own cool and diſpaſſionate confideration, 
go on to obſerve that had we gamed upon the 
whole as far upon _—_ our fears and our jeal- 
ouſies, much greater (even as things are) than 
they need to be, would vaniſh and ceaſe to tor- 
ment us. What hath happened in one cate fhews 
to demonſtration what is poſſible, and in reaſon 
may be expected in the other: they adbere, ſays 
the author of the conſiderations, without 
dification to the religzmns and politica! ſyſem die 
forefathers : and pray which of us do not? don't 
all our ſyſtems ſand on juſt as they were handed 
down to-us by our forefathers, without any mate- 
rial alteration ? — Why then ſhould: that be char- 
ged as a fault only to them, and a jutt exception 
againſt any favour or indulgence ? — If ſects in 
religion, or factions in the ſtate, are never to be 


y Mr. Hutchinſon in his conſttudlion of this text makes the 
propher' & anſwer to reſer only to paſt acts, not to authoriie ſu- 
tuts onei upon the Hrians return: but if ſo the whole paſſage 
is eb tranſlated, and he has not corrected that. 


a tolerated, 


l | 5 
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tolerated, or received into grace, till they have all 

openly 'recanted and abjured, the diſtinguiſhing _ 
errors, with which they firſt # out, I know of 
none that have any claim, or èan give in a title: 
but if it be reaſonable t oſuppoſe that the opinions, 

ways and manners of the leaders, or greater part 
of a ſect may alter without this, and may be eſ- 
ſentially different now from what they were half a 
century ago: if it ſhall appear that they have not 
the ſame antipathies, and that their prejudices are | 
abated both in number and vigor, that the fire of 
them is cooled, and the edge of them blunted, as 
in truth, charity will oblige us to hope, and many | 
indicative ſymptoms to believe; the inference will 
be ſtrongly againſt the author and all who argue 
with him, that they ought not to be kept within 
the ſame reſtraints, that ſome of the old incloſures 
may be pulled down, and new lines of duty | 
marked out for them : let us try then for once how 15 
far gentleneſs and indulgence will work upon them, my 
and as a motive to it, let us aſk ourſelves, what 
would be our judgment upon the caſe, if they 
were in our circumſtances and we in theirs — The 
qualities of men's nature are the ſame in all coun- 
tries: What would be unjuſt, cruel, and ill natured 
in France or Italy, is equally fo in Britain or Ire- 
land : be the fault where it will, whether in the 
laws, or in thoſe who are intruſted with the execu- 
tion of them. . 5 


A writer already referred to (whoſe extenſive | 1 


knowledge and more comprehenſive underſtanding 


are particularly recommended to me, even by his 
foretelling, near a century ago, the preſent diſtur- 
bance from our colonies in America, by conſider- 
ing the bad conſtitution they were put under, in 


| 
| 
| 
«Can... 
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a form of government, both civil and ecelcſiaſtical, 
fo different from our own) after recapitulating the 
impediments to England's greatneſs, and preſcri- 
bing the remedies, ſums up the argument thus: 
J humbly venture to ſay, that theſe things may be 
done, if it be fo thought fit by the ſovereign power, 
becauſe the like hath often been done already at ſe- 
veral places and times . ; 5 


At the time he wrote, undoubtedly the thing 
could have been done: but I doubt the ſeaſon is 
paſt, and the circumſtances of men and things ſo 
much altered that now it could not be done: I 
mean by government, or by laws: the difference 
in the manners and ſentiments of people have 
thrown 'various impediments in the way which he 
never dreamed of, or came into his head — Fhere 
were indeed factions, competitions for power and 

ace then as well as now, but ſtill the actors were 
fober and in their ſenſes, had determined ends and 
views; knew that. there was a public to be ſerved, 
had an eye to it and thought of it — Now all is 
wrapt up in ſelfiſhneſs and private-intereſt, and it 
is only from pique or diſappointment that men 
ever ſpeak of a public —— When the author 
wrote, there was both the name and power of a 
king among us, his perſon was reſpected, and his 
word had authority — now — he 1s neither ho- 
noured or feared — The moſt profligate of his 
ſubjects dare to withſtand him ---- The meaneſt of 
them dare to inſult him The king had then 
ſome prerogative left, (the revolution neither did 
nor -was intended to weaken it,) he held the 


I Polit. arich. 


balance 


7105 „ Et 
de in . ſtate, and when * diſ- 
putable, could turn it to the ſide he inclined, if 
right Now, be the : meaſures ever ſo wiſe, 

prudent or expedient, they are ſure to be damned 


(merely ſometimes for being his, and two or 1 


three popula demagogues can do more than the 
three eſtates in conjunction Then religion was re- 
ſpected, and the teachers of it were heard and at- 
tended to; now — theſe are utterly diſregarded, 
and the other obſolete and out of faſhion : at pre- 
ſent, the availing means are but two, adulation 
and bribery, and it is a doubt Whether even à di- 
vine ger, ſuch as Moſes, thundering frorn 
St — 4 de heard, unleſs after /prinkling _ 
_ aſbes in the ar, it returned in Gore inflead of 
Dust. nt | - 211. 


Such tranſplantations, therefore, a as — N : 
adviſed, ſeem at preſent not to be feaſible: for even 
if government were in its due and courſe, 
as God knous it is not, and with very little proſ- 

pect of returning to ĩt oon: the enmity and aver- 
ſion of the Sectarians, one againſt another, is 
much tlie ſame as it formerly was: Proteſtants in 
the North, th .crowding and elbowing one 
another inſtead o inclining, —— often invited 
to move upwards to the ſouthern provinces, where 
* they would find not only more room but more ad- 
valltages in manufucturipg and trading, than they 
42 5 where they are, ſeern' better diſpoſed to crots 
to Amer; and the natives in the 
Sale. thew. as little: diſpoſition to welegme.or 
friendly entertainment if they did. 
TED 


g. b. fate time can be r. 
ted and intermixed with theſe, would be an e 


x one hid thouſand of thoſe; tranſ) 
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country, in ſpight of 
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tual, and perhaps the only ſure mean to make 
them both uſeful and ſafe; diſperſed and jumbled in 
the manner I ſpeak of, they would reciprocally awe 
and bridle one another, government would always 
have an eaſy and ſafe game to play with both; in 
_— preſent ſitnation, they are under a neceſſity of 
both with a reſpect that neither have de- 
— and as long as they continue ſo, will have 
difficulty to Nr or ſerve their purpoſes with 


ern be a mean Kill in re- 
ſerve, by which this moſt important political end 
may be forvanded and. the apprehended evils of 


our preſent very alarming fituation find a remedy, 


and give us at — that ſecurity which we want 


and are looking for. 


What is that ? * $6 wv bois. 
tiſe, intituled, The preſent flate of the nation. I 


chuſe to give it in the words of ip: ene. and 


then to deſcunt a little upom it. 


4 freland has oo long been conſider as only 
* a colony to Great-Britats, and by throw ing it 
8 into that ſcale, the weight of the members has 


om 67 


e 


author of this n, not haye I any —_—— 


main ſubject of it; far from being a.compet 
merits, Pie it to thoſe more adept to hoſe, 4525 eie it 


* 0K * 1 vg ſeize the Mint it offers to ilſuſtrate and 


what I'am u in rogatil to tho int ſtate of this 
> politics, and the parrdw, felfth 
—— watch, aver, us, riſen to be the ob- 
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ect 2 * grovingeo be mr! ſource of anger I pot bet- 


* been 
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** been found too great for the head: the com - 
© man tereſt of all che parts of the empire re- 
quires that the balance ſhould be preſerved, and 
no meaſure can tend ſo immediate ta that 
* end as incorporating. Jreland with Great-Bri- 
ain? I mean not an entut and compleat: union 
yr 7 of the, tyg kingdoms, but a community of in- 
ire}, eſpeciaſy a cummon ꝑrivilege of trading 
do and with the colonies?! I need not go on 
waulcribing what is in every hadies hands 


Very well! this, I ſhall be told, may be a ſalu- 
tary ſcheme, to be reaſoned upon at leidure, and 
proved at laſt by experience: hut what hath: thas 
ta do withi thecanverfion of Papiſts? The man 
who aſks this muſt have forgot what he has alrea- 
M oad; tor nothing can dg more obvious than 
the conrexion, and its mmediate inflaence' upon 
their mannem and cufſomg : by a more frequent 
autercguſſe and familiar ication with men 
of diſſonant manners and opinions: ſhoals of which - 
we are calily to imagine will forthwith pour in 
upon us, fon thei advantage of manufattunag-and 
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| — nn more than two: firſt, 
| that it would endanger: the conſtitution - of Eng- 
1 lud and ſecond, that give Helau an equa! 
=”. N and the trade of Aland word: 93 


— 153434 n 967 16M 3.463 Wy,” 6 | 
II. Sher of theſe ſhould happen to be mention 
1 now, it is from ther other ſide of the water 
will came: and the firſt is voided by the fortn 
and tendency. of the propo ion, as it aims not an 
<enfire; but. only a union, wich is alł that 
I imagine would go down at preſent with the bulk 
of people on this ſide, und may therefore be paf- 
ed over without compliment its the wiſdom of 
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trade; which is beſt for her, that the Iriſb ſhould 
get it or the French? would they prefer an old 
perfidious enemy, the moſt dangerous rival they 
have, to their own offspring and progeny? 
By the ſame rule that they would ſtop the woollen 
trade from coming to Ireland, they might argue 
for confining it to ſome particular county, or town 
of England. Why at the union with Scorland, did 
they not bar the manufacture of plaids, 'bonnets, 
and hoſe ? was Ireland a part of the continent of 
Britain, ſhe would have the ſame title as Scotland 
or Hates, to a free trade, and becauſe her ſituati- 
on, ſeparated by a wide and deep channel, renders 
her of much greater uſe and utility, muſt ſhe 
therefore be excluded ? were fhe a part of the con- 
tinent, every man who has fenſe enough to reckon 
how many fingers he has, or to compute the 
length of his own foot, muſt ſee that her uſe and 
convenience would be leſs, and a great part of it 
abſolutely loſt :—long land carriages would ren- 
der all her commodities dearer for exportation: 
and there would be little employment for ſeamen, 
an article in which neither can ever exceed, or in- 
deed abound: in the degree, their wants demand: 
ho often have theſe proud misudging peo 
ple been told, that of whatever is gained here, 
two-thirds, at leaſt, maſt go back to thernſelves ? 
what made Rome (ſays Dr. Davenant) ſo immenſe- 
by rich? not their employment in arts, handicrafts, 
Sc. They never minded them: but being the 
head of a large dominion, the fountain of - law, 
the ſource from whence all power, magiſtracies, 
and honours were derived, thither all mer refort- 
ed, ſome for buſineſs, ſome for pleaſure: and all 
that was got by the trading cities of Aſia and 
Greece centered there would not the caſe be the 


4 ſame 


an 
ſame of London, eſpecially as it is not only the 
ſeat of dominion, but a great emporium, the head 
not only of power but of traffic, governing all its 
branches, and giving the rules and the price. 


Under this flight animadverſion paſſing over 
theſe, we come to a third, that may be urged on 
both ſides: From every innovation, be the ſyſ- 
tem innovated ever ſo bad, di le and un- 
* eaſy conſequences are always to be apprehended : 
da thing of this kind we are not therefore to ſup- 
* poſe can go on ſmoothly without oppoſition ; 
* and ſuch oppoſition begun in a ſtate ſo prone and 
* inclining to anarchy, as ours may have fatal 
* conſequences : immediate evil in the ſcale of 
judgment ſhould preponderate againſt remote 
A ulterior good.” Troy 


Give it all its force, what I pray you doth it 
prove? this and this only; that the exact period of 
ſociety, ripe for the innovation, ſbou!d always be 
watched. * Be it ſo, for undoubtedly it ſhould be 
ſo: but then I contend that the exact period is 
come : the minds, the tempers, the inclinations of 
men who are to take the lead, have every where 
got the proper and neceſſary turn: the miſt of 
prejudices which lay in the way is diſperſed : ma- 
ny thirſt and pant for it with impatience; and 
ſhall we be frightened from going into it, becauſe 
two or three whoſe are fitted only for vice, 
and have talents only for miſchief, who think they 
ſhine when they figure in any way, and have no 
other challenge to attention, but that they can 
make a noiſe: or may be able to gather a mob, 
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who ſhould follow it to the lobby of a H— of C—, 
and there clamour againſt it: we cannot furely, 
be ſo ſenſeleſs as to mind what ſuch wretches ſay ? 
From the reſtoration down to this day, every 
writer on the ſubject of trade, politicks, or ceco= 
nomy, Child, Petty, Davenant, Molineux, Brew/- 


ter, Trenchurd, Decker, Potlethwaite, all of them 


eminent and reſpedtable in their way, have decla- 
red and argued for it ; (three them, viʒ. 2. 
M. *, and 7 i. for an entire incorpo- 
rating union, what is not at preſent before us) and 


every man hath this quickening motive, even thoſe 
whom nothing but danger and diſtreſs can awaken, 


that if the ſeaſon is paſſed over, it may be for ever 
won or be very long before it reverts. * 


In the interim, from the jarring aitereſty in the | 


powers of Europe, ſhould a freſh- war break out, 
who can promiſe that it ever may? who can fix 
the time when it may be again in our power? 
though no conſpiracy of cauſes may be apprehend- 


ed, ſtrong enough to diſmember and tear this 1f- 


land from its connexion with Britain, the preſer- 
vation of it in its feeble divided ſtate, may be ve- 


ry troubleſome and coſtly, in ſo many ways 2 


ing the powers, and impeding the exertion of t! 
onthe 2 — the trouble and coſt what it will, if 


ever the occaſion occurs it muſt be ſubmitted to, 
without us her own ſafety will ever be precarious, 


and her figure inconſiderable among the powers of 


Europe, and the joint ſtate of both, under — 
moſt vigorous efforts ſickly, lat Fr, om 
pining, growing daily from 240 to o ork, oon 
be irremediable. Norm 
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Am 2 Ar obſerved, * . that the 
provinces of gbjelate monarchies. are always better 
| treated than thoſe: 204 1 free ftates, and after reaſoning 
| the ſtate of the Roman provinces in the peri- 
— of the Commonwealth, to confirm his obſer- 
vation, gives the inſtances of Mit and Ireland, 
compared with the Pais comguis of France. We 
feel in various ways, too Fade what he ſays to 
be true; and there are I doubt, among us, men 
who look fondly * example now exhibited by 
theſe Cor ſicans. In ſo nice a queſtion, | pretend 
not to decide; the event only can tell whether they 
. 8 e F Fooliſh game! but however 

_— + from the example may be read, a 

— inſtructive and uſeful leſſon: that it is time 
for our imperious taſk-maſters, to throw off part 
of that republican ſpirit, that hath ſo long diſtract- 
ed and infatuated their councils, that ſpirit that is 
for ever clamouring upon the topic of liberty, 
6c can never, endure the thing in any but them 
ves; that ſpirit, Which vainly arrogating the 
privilege of ſang ang doing every thing that their 
own, intoxicated} brains ſuggeſt, will admit of no 

8 nor aan 1.5 the remonſtranges of 
9 5 th Ss; 2 them yo 


wil " defence agginf foreigners, 
| e e, ble; and again, that as 2 

enſe remains of gur being under the reſtraints 
Hale power, England” ao tad po 
removed. The — ie of the ee pow- 


* Mr. Hume 
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ers is perhapy' ſich as 6 lait 1o'emeadinels upon 
this account, it however, as it. hath” been 


heretofore, be 1 their power to incommmode 
and annoy us: paſt deſigns may he more fucceſs- 
fully purſued at future op nities: we are ſtill 


4 divided People, divided both iy out aun and 


Were there a nei ts power "able to ) ſeize, 
and getting poſſeſſion of this iſſand; able to main- 
tain it, our pretenſions to greater privileges would 
doubtleſs be better heard; oftner attended to and 
conſidered : but though this is not the caſe,- a eaſe 
not impoſſible may be ſuppoſed, in which the — 
gument will loſe cooking of its weight: ſuppoſe 
the period -which is to put an end to the Brite 
conſtitution, ' were now haſtening upon us: (and 
from our inteſtine broils; &c.- we may unhappily 
preſage that it is too near) in popular government, 
or abſolute monarchy it muſt end; and if the 
ſcale ſhould incline to the latter, as in all ike 
hood it will, whenever the cotiteſt ariſes, whitt'ad- 
_= weight muſt it receive from the power and 
| ſtrength of Solana, according and goir g with it: 
manifeſtly it will be our intereſt, becauſe (as hath 
been obſerved) from that ſide we ſhall get better 
terms, and be ſure of being better treated: if we 
are to be ſervants, they who” promiſe to be the 
mildeſt and moft generous maſters onght to be 
preferred: the condition of the iſland is, in truth 
ſich as would force us to it: hut by the 
union, our ſtate would ſoon be ſo mueh altered; 
that we ſhould neither have it in our power, nor 
our 2 to be any way miniſterial to the 


xcept therefore the people of Eug 
be poſed to fpoſed to change liberty for ſlavery, + 
form 


3 
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form this barrier againſt it. Conſider us no longer. 
as a colony, not as a branch lopt off and removed 
to a diſtance, to be watered only at hours of leis 
ſure, oftner neglected and fed only with ſuch of- 
fals as ſuperfætation and redundance may throw 
off; but as a part of themſelves, deriving from 
one root, to be nouriſhed and repleniſned with 
the ſame } yen equally diſtributed 1 


3 as 5 as: I . theſe 8 in my 
thoughts, that every writer who hath ever treated 
of the ſubject hath conſidered it as an eſſential, and 
proceeded upon it as a firſt principle, when I conſi- 
der how few real difficulties are in the way, and how. 
eaſily they may all be anſwered-and ſurmounted ; 
why it hath been ſo long procraſtinated, is a myſ- 
tery to me quite incomprehenſible : that the pro: 
ject, or any attempt towards it was ** eſſayed, 
but under the deſpotic ſway of a bold uſurper, ar- 
gues that our predeceſſors have been ſtrangely ſu- 
pine, or more ſtrangely perverſe; to be account- 
ed for in no way that 1 can think of but this: 
That as all the great mutations. and memorable. 
& reyolutions in the ſyſtems of mankind have ari- 
6 ſen from lucky incidents, ſeldom foreſeen or 
thought of, till they became unavoidable + 
« jt — as if confuſion were neceſſary to beget 
order, and that good can ariſe only out of evil; 
« that there are caſes wherein men muſt be out of 
«their wits before they can be in their ſenſes, 
and that he who can knock out their brains, is 
of coieicft to put ſenſe 1 into them.” 2 | 


B booking back to the zras in 8 the 
ities for accompliſhing this deſirable event, 


apportun 
ye not, we confeſs been many: in the earlier 
| periods 
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periods the ſyſtems purſued are but imperſectiy 
gueſſed at: after the final reduction of the 1:6, 
under Tir-owen, had Elizabeth lived ſome: years, 
as her deſigns were elevated and noble, and ſhe 
had both capacity and firmneſs, it would probably 
| have ſucceeded : at the inſtant it became poſſible, 
ſhe was taken away. babar ht 


Her ſucceſſor, though he had an eye to us, had 
not a capacity for ſuch a dengn : the paltry diſ- 
putes in the ſynod of Dort were more ſuited to his, 
genius, whence the union, even of his native coun- 
try, was reſerved to raiſe the glory of his great- 


grand-daughter's reign. 


. His fon if he had the capacity, had by his own, 

and his father's miſmanagement, laid a foundation. 
for ſuch embarraſs and perplexity, as was enough 
to render the attempt impracticable in his time. 


After the reſtoration, though ſo long a calm ſuc-: 
ceeded, the tempers of either nation had no tenden- 
cy to a coalition: the ulcerating ſores of the for- 
mer reign were at beſt but ſkinned over : and the. 
animoſities artfully fomented, too ſtrong for even 
an act of .indemnity to compoſe, would have left 
no pace for a project like this, even under a prince 

of leſs diſſipation or more good meaning. So that 


till after the revolution in 1688, there was not, we 
may ſay, a time in which any of our princes ſeem 
to have had the opportunity fairly before him. 


William indeed might have done it, and by not 
doing it hath left a blot that will long ſtain the an- 
nals of his reign : I rejoice as much as any man 
in the good effects of tha 


* 


t revolution: —_— and 


liberty are precious regards: to heaven and its 
ſubordinate inſtruments great returns of praiſe and 


gratitude are due : to him, however, we attribute 


often more than he deſerved : our deliverance was 
neither wrought in the ſeaſon it might have been, 
nor was it ſo perfect as our ſtate required: a bar- 
rier for Holland took up more of his thoughts, 
than the internal ſtate of the kingdoms he was in- 
vited to govern ; and the laurels he reaped at the 
withered we may ſay in the aten, 


of Limerick. 


"hs the reign of Q. Ann, under the adininifes- 
tion of lord 5 we were told from the 
throne, that the queen conſidering the numbers of 
Papiſts here, would be glad of any expedient for 
ſtrengthening the intereſt of her Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, and this coming immediately after the uni- 
on with Scotland, bore the air of favourable mean- 
ing, as if ſhe wiſhed that the ſame might ſucceed 
in reſpect of Jreland : the commons then in 
their ſenſes, gave it this interpretation, and in their 
addreſs, after congratulating her Majeſty upon the 
glory ſhe had acquired by that union, hinted a more' 
comprehenſive one to which ſhe replied, that they 
might be ſure nothing ſbould be wanting to make the- 
union of all her ſubjetts as extenſive as poſſible + 
but ſo it happened that the lords, with as little 
reſpe&t to decency as ſenſe, paſſed it over 
without taking notice of one or the Wee, Ac 


ee rhaps gives the maſon pray it went no 
e: fin gueſſing whence and from whom 


_ be oppoſition og * mighe n. not t perhaps be 


f *: Coke's DeteRton, Vol. 3. p. 379. 2 1 a; 
miſtaken : 
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miſtaken : but as upon allegations merely conjec- 
tural no charge ſhould be laid, I content myſelf with 
adding, that as the ſpirit of the commons ran ſo 
high in its favour then, we have reaſon to hope 
that it will run with a ſtronger tide now, when 
every thing dear and valuable is at ſtake and ex- 
poſed to the caprices of fortune and chance. It is 
a pleaſing thought! why not indulge it? that this 
event, ſo falutary and ſo defireable, has been re- 
ſerved by providence to raiſe and finiſh the glory 
of our auguſt ſovereign, the amiable indulgent fa- 
ther of his people, and the beſt of princes. 


However ſtrong the tide for it may run, in aſ- 
ſemblies where reaſon and good ſenſe ſhall prefide 
and lead: diſcrepancy in judgment is too much 
to be apprehended without doors: ſo many par- 
tialities may interpoſe, to make ſome churliſn and 
others refractory, that the timid and weak, from a 
proſpect unpromiſing, may poſſibly be diſcoura- 
ged : 1 ſee for all this, no reaſon to deſpair, but 
that means may be found to accommodate it in 
the end to the general taſte.— Let a miniſter 
ariſe enterprizing with penetration, and bold with 

 PÞrinne/s, and every difficulty will fly before him: 
fuch an one will never want coadjutors qualified 
by a competency of temper and diſcretion, watch- 
ing the progreſſion in all its ſtages to ſmooth the 


way. 


In a country like this, where every meaſure of 

vernment is ſure to meet with ſome oppoſition, 
it is not to be expected that a propoſition which few 
have yet conſidered, ſhould at firſt have general 
currency, and be univerſally pleaſing: we may 
recollect what happened is Sbveking, 1 | 


2 J 
thing was ſet on foot there: and thence we are to 
imagine that all the old national prejudices, even 
thoſe that were dormant and dying will be revi- 
ved : the ſtores of imagination, and the powers of 
rhetoric all employed in colouring and declaiming : 
torrents of eloquence, in pathetic lamentations and 
hideous bewailinge, come pouring upon us from 
every garret and ſhop; hydras, gorgons, and me- 
duſas dire] ſtart out and preſent to the affrighted 
imaginations of the deſultory and unwary : old 
men will dream dreams, and young men ſee vi- 
ſions; and the viſions of the night will be the en- 


tertainment of the day. ; 


In youth, I remember to have read, a ſpeech of 
a noble lord“, in the debates upon this important 
ſubject in Scotland, full of theſe reveries exactly 
in the ſtile I am deſcribing: if I miſtake not the 
very ſpeech referred to by a late ſenſible and judi- 
cious writer of that country t, who tells us, that 
though a lord in the Scotch parliament pretended to 
faretel that by the union an exciſeman would come to 
be honoured more than an antient noble of the land, 
yet that the elfect has been ſuch, that the old families 
bave been enabled to preſerve their eſtates, and while 
they ſhare the liberty and ſafety of the Engliſh, find 
| their antient luſtre much the ſame. = 


We may therefore treat theſe doleful prophets 
and lamentators in our turn, with the ſame ridicule 


which it is ſaid another noble lord, his countryman, 


* Lord Belbayen: had this ſpeech come in the author's 
oY it had entitled him to a place in the catalogue of R. and 
authors. - * | 


+ Dalrymple Hiſt. of Feudal prop. chap. Entails. ad 
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did the one mentioned: the firſt, after detailing 
the many frightful conſequences: which his dif- 
turbed imagination had brought in view, ſtopt to 
tell the audience, that there be muſt take time to 
weep, by bis tears to give vent to bis grief: the 
other in reply, at a choſen period, ſtopt to zell 
' them, that there be muſt take time to laugb and expreſs 
bis joy the medley of the ſcene when it comes, 
doubtleſs will be whimſical and ſtriking. 


When James VI. was ſetting out to take poſſeſ- 
Gon of his Engliſh inheritance ; his ſubjects of Scotland * 
attended to take leave and convey hima part of the . 
way, with all the pomp- and magnificence they 
could muſter : amongſt theſe attendants, decked in 
their fineſt apparel, and mounted on their beſt ſteeds, 

appeared an old reverend man of Fyfe, clothed in 
deepeſt mourning : being aſked, why, when all 
others were affecting gaiety, he was fo ſingular ? 
made anſwer : that he congratulated as much as any 
of them bis majeſty's good fortune but that be look- 
ed upon that proceſſion as Scotland's FUNERAL so- 
LEMNITY, and be came with a beart full of grief, 
and a correſpondent dreſs, to perform bis laſt duty to 
His deceaſed beloved country. | 


* The author who tells the ſtory, was one of 
the moſt violent in oppoſing the union in 1707, 
and as it exhibits a juſt picture of the great power 
of national prejudice, ſo it conveys ſtrong aſſu- 
rance that ſimilar inſtances may ariſe among our- 
ſelves. We are. therefore to make account, that 
as ſoon as it comes before us we ſhall be teazed 


Memoirs of Scotland, from Q. Anne's acceſſion to the uni- 
on. Lond, 1714. p. 397. es 
with 
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with variety of ſuch impertinence : next to religi- 
ous prejudices, national ones have, no doubt, the 
peas — ee than any maintain their 
ound again on and ſenſe, eſpecially 
in old folk, as in the —— be ne 
ever thick they may beat upon us, the pretences 
to patriotiſm founded upon them, will be eafily 
overſet, by a detail of the many ſolid advantages 
accruing and neceſſarily following in a quick yet 
endleſs ſucceſſion. 


This may be employment hereafter for ſome 
better pen, when the ſcene opening and unfolding 
may give more inviting opportunity : then will be 
the time to develope and difplay the ſalutary in- 
fluences it will ſned and ſpread about, and in 
1 what manner every man, intereſted, will find his 
| account : the men of landed property by the dou- 

bling of their rents; the men of trade by ſpeedier, 

ſurer, and greater returns, not ſhackled and con- 
fined as they are to narrow trats and fingle 
branches of commerce, but expatiating and tra- 
verſing, as far as art and invention, winds, rivers, 
and ſeas can carry them, every attempt opening 
a way to another, inviting and preſſing forward; 
the poor labourers and artiſans in the conſtant em- 
ployment it will give, and the better wages they 
will receive: ſo, that inſtead of hunger, cold, and 
I naſtineſs, thoſe tokens of wretchedne(s, fo com- 
mon and fo offenſive ; their perſons will be cleanly, 
their habitations neat: their lodgings comfortable, 
their faces ſleek, and their backs well clad ; joy 
and content baniſhing all gloomineſs and dejec- 
tion. 


Fhen 


* 932933 2 


Ls 1 


Then in parts, where now are to he ſeen drea- 

waſtes, without houſes or incloſures, towns or 
villages will be feen rifing, markets and ſhaps and 
the omnifarious manufactures which want of lux- 


ury call for, without the aid of parliament, or a 


ſociety to diſtribute it in premiums. 


Then, and not till then, will be ſeen churches 
now in ruin, rebuilded and repaired, every in- 
cumbent or beneficiary become reſident, and the 
complaint of the clergy being more burdenſome 
than uſeful, no longer heard. The legal main- 
tenance lighter and in ſmaller proportions falling 
on individuals, will be leſs felt, and of courſe lets 
reluctantly paid. Their pains and their example 
have more eſſicacy, and theſe operating in con- 
junction with other cauſes, will do that in leſs than 


under all the ſubſidiary aids derived from piety 
and good meaning, looks to be at the diftance 
three or fonr. "09 | n 


There is, we muſt own a particularity in our 
condition very diſcouraging, that in the caſe of a 
neighbouring country did not intervene. There, 
the prejudices to be combated, were only local or 
national. Here, they are both national and reſigi- 
ous, There, by the union they had confirmed to 


them, that form to whieh the genius of the nation 


had before got a turn, and been ſome time inured. 
Hers, the natives are to be in a manner regene- 
rated. In this particularity, we may perhaps 


ſee reaſon to conclude that more time may be 
neceſfary in one than in the other to produee the ef- 


half a century, which in the way we are going, 


4 
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fect.—It may be ſo.—But then from this very par- 
ticularity, we draw an unanſwerable argument to 
recommend the policy of ſetting about it imme- 
diately; becauſe the longer it is poſtponed, the 
more there will be to do: and there is demonſtra- 


tion, that this regeneration impoſſible in any other 
way, will ſoon be perfected in this. The candid 
reader is by this time able to judge, I truſt he 
thinks with me, that it has been proved by the 
conſtant unavoidable intercourſe it will open be- 
tween diſagreeing ſects, their religious habits and 
principles like others they are nearly as tenacious 
of, will inſenſibly change. I maintain it as a prin- 
Ciple, that the means which will be allowed to 
operate to a change of national cuſtoms, will 
operate alſo to a change of religious notions and 
tenets; eſpecially as the deſign will be leſs per- 
ceiveable, ſtealing upon them unawares, when no 
force is ſuſpected, no compulſion is obſerved, and 
courteſy and condeſcenſion, take place of auſterity 
and rigour. Let me therefore for the benefit of 
memory and recollection, ſum up the whole in the 
conciſeſt manner I may, and fo leave it upon the 
readers thoughts. 25 SOT" 


(J.) That unity of intereſt, and unity of af- 
feQtion being cauſe and effect always following and 
accompanying one another, our unhappy jealouſies 
and domeſtick diviſions, can never ſubſide or 
ceaſe, till ſome more ſocial tye is invented and 
formed, by which we can be ſo connected as to 
give us all the appearance at, leaſt, of one com- 
mon intereſt, as men embarqued in the [ſame 
bottom, to be at all times proportionate ſharers 
either in the proſperity. or adverſity of the Whole, 
that if at any criſis, a part is to be bettered, and 

| | receive 
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receive any ſignal advantages, none may go with- 
out: their equal and due ſhare. 


(2.) That the ſhorteſt way to the underſtanding, 


CO by the heart; ſo that Papiſts before they 
are 


nverted and reclaimed, muſt firſt be recon- 
ciled : to make them ſafe ſubjects, they mult firſt 
be made uſeful ; get ſomething to do for them- 
ſelves, as well as their maſters; a certainty of en- 
joying the fruits of their own induſtry, and that 
thoſe fruits ſnall be as abiding and permanent as in 
the ordinary vieiſſitude of things under the com- 


mon courſe of providence al A pet enjoy- 


1 are . 


0 3.) That Drgury * ſo long Jreadfuli in its 
ruling principles, and deteſtable in 4 diſtinguiſhing 
doctrines, lying at this day / withering; languid, 
and almoſt expiring : Papiſts even under Proteſ- 
tant governments may be conſidered in a quite 
different light from what they were formerly. 
Freed from thoſe incitements to ſedition and re- 
bellion, which ſo often offered and preſſed from the 
power and authority of the univerſal paſtor, their 
fidelity to their natural princes is leſs to be ſuſ- 
pected, and their promiſed allegiance more to be 


relied on: deſtitute of the occaſions, the opportu - 


n _ we means 77 — wenge 


2 Parks h their addreſſes tell us that Proteſtants are at U- 
berty td purchaſe lands in France ;; upon inquiry I find it is ſo: 
the caſes bowever are not parallel, the difference in the con- 
ſtitution of the governments is ſo # here, every man hath 
a legal title, not to be voided but by a formal deciſion in the 
courts of law: there the will of the prince can deſtroy or 
take it from him; expedients however we - rs might be 


contrived to take off the weight of this objection. 


it 


— 
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It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe they will be quiet and 


obedient, when the yoke is eaſy, and the burden 


is not heavy and galling. 


(4.) That if it could be ſuppoſed that the quiet 
demeanor of Iriſb Papiſts for ſo many years paſt, 
hath been owing merely and only to the ſeverity of 
the laws enacted againſt them“; yet that this offers 
no juſtifying reaſon for continuing; thoſe. laws in 
their full rigour and ſeverity : becauſe it is ſo far 
from being true, or capable of being proved, that 
the natural conſequence of repealing thoſe laws, 
would be an immediate return on their part to en- 
deavour the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, that 
the contrary preſumption from the premiſes, 1s 
clearly made out: that it would be followed by 
cordial attachment and chearful obedience: that 
having an intereſt in preſerving the conſtitution, 
they would grow fond of it, and be zealous in the 
ſupport of it: the only ſhift or reſource now left 
to them, is to run away from oppreſſion; to rebel 
under it, they have no means nor temptations: 
their condition if they did, might be worſe, it 
could not be made better. I began, and I end 
with an appeal to Common Senſe and Good 
Nature. +796! en 


P. S. A friend of the author's having deſired 
him to conſider, whether from ſome hints in the 
latter Part of this treatiſe, relating to our Charier- 
Schools, it might not be ſuſpected by ſame Who 
were not acquainted with his real ſentiment, that 
he bore no friendſhip to this inſtitution, he has in 


compliance with that requeſt, though he thinks 


* See Blackbourne's Conſiderations, poſtſcript, p. 51 
| there 
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wi Let ar a onde: ble kaya Aube true 
and beſt means of their Convevliy and let every 


thing that is fair and equitahle, / generous and be- 


neficent, virtuous and laudable be tried to accom - 
pliſh it: let us not be weary in tuell duingi: nor det 
me be ſuſpected of the molt diſtant deſign to damp 
the pious zeat ſo laudably eminent in the inſtitu- 
tors and promoters of our Charter- Scbaols. Far! 
for ever be removed from my thoughts any ſuch 
deſign: they ate the beſt,” al perhaps of lau- 
dabſe means of eounterminitg their Nabe and 
deſigns. That by means of en good hzth been 
done, and more will be doile; is my real opinion. 
That they may go on and proſper, is my 'fervent 
prayer: but᷑ with the moſt '*eordiaÞ wiſhes for their 
advancement; a:doubr ſtill refts, that the 0 97 5 
is too ſſoh, to anſwer the pu poſe in on by 
them: und ehat the object at 1 will long be 

remote, and at ſuch diſtanee, as in Ae to give 
deſpair, and at laſt diſcontinuance,” unleſs ſecond- 
ed and urged by more quickting and availing' 


means. Hath every thing that hath, been ſaid 


upon the abject! been duly” conſidered ? can ir 


now be a deubt with any one, whether the ca 


I have been all along labouring to recommend, 


having once taken place, the operation afterwards 


will not be more uniform, regular and conſtant, 
the advancement mare ſtnopiij and even, chat b 


y 
the unit fofee of both go on irreſiſtibly 


to the end: the union recommended i is ſuch as W 5 
bring with at- und after! it, uniiy of intereſt, 


unity of affection: and this of Horte wilt Be fol 0 


lowed with ſuch * of power and wealth, 
as 


| 

| 

| 

ti 
' 
. 
| 
[ 


» 
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3s will tander mne n ſtates tho and envy 
of the univerſe : _— the ——— 

ty at home, — ſuch eſtimation and reſpect abroad, 
-7ſuch' ſtability and duration, as nothing foxeign 
vr extrinſie, will ever be able ta diſturh : as na- 
thing but aur own pride and wantoaneſs, grouw- 
ing 100 generally in time, aut of exceſſive opu- 
lence and can ever d err or W 


mbly, by à noble lord for whoſe amiable 
has the higheſt reſpect, that in king 
9 10 Fapiſts, who in reſpect to Proteſ⸗ 
Lants, Work noe above. fir te one, Are  BqW. grown 
Js e eaſt ; wine 4% ane; from hat returns this 
was taken be knows not; he gaſily pre- 
es that his lard(hip Shought, he. was ſuffigient-: 
8 ara in TN ſo, but begs leave with the 
eateſt reſpect and deference to bis loxdſhjp's ſu- 
— Judgment, to Ker hate. n oe, nn 


1 08 


by gil he conceives, - eaſily . thay 
er, i as 4 fourth part of the kingdom, 
is to the full —— n AM en 
three provinces. 


It will al be. admitted, Nh * Proteſtants 


4 ar 


in Ler, Are to 


11 — be Deren CCCLTEI NON 
"If. fo, be theo aflames, that if there was not- G 
ſin ehe in any of ie: ther three, pro- 
1707 e a a da £0 vinces, 


11 
# 4 


N many as dne Bapitts. 


4 
vinces, the Papiſts would then be no more than 
ſeven to one. + Sp | 


But as Proteſtants in Ulſter are undoubtedly 
more numerous than Papiſts, and that there are 
vaſt numbers ſcattered through all the other three, 
the account, as the author has ſtated it, would 
ſeem to be nearer the truth, i. e. about Free to 
one, Proteſtants making a fourth part of the 
whole : the neceſlity or reaſonableneſs of the mea- 
ſure, the noble lord was ſupporting, does not 
ſtand upon this, that would be equally clear, 
though the numbers ſhould be found, as the au- 
thor has ſtated them. So clear, that it is, indeed, 
amazing whence the oppoſition aroſe. | 
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Tranſcript of part of a letter from a lay Gentleman 
to whom the Author had communicated theſe 
- ſheets. (13. Tc 2JJrE7 4 | | * 


- 
* 


IN whit you have there ſaid, you have I know 
1 the concurrent opinion of the moſt diftinguiſh- 
ed Proteſtants. on your fide, particularly the late 
judicious and celebrated writer of the hiſtory of 
Charles V. in his proofs and illuſtrations, (note 24), 
who ſays, it is not eaſy to fix preciſely the, period 
at which ecclefiaſtics firſt began to claim exemption 
From the civil juriſdiclion e it is certain that during 
the early ages and pureſt of the Church, they preten- 
ded to no ſuch immunity; the authority 7 the civil 
magiſtrate extended to all perſons, and 10 all cauſes : 
he goes on and fays, that this fact has been admit- 
ted by Roman Catholics of eminence, and has. been 
clearly eftabliſhed by Proteflant authors. 


At firſt view, as what the author has here aſſer- 
ted ſeems fo fully to agree with your own notions 
and reaſoning, it is not improbable that it. may 
have paſſed over with yo glibly : but you 

muſt allow me to call T2 reconſider the 
point, for I ſuſpect that you Are both miſtaken : 

that the authority of the civil magiſtrate, at the 
time, when Chriſtianity was firſt taught and pro- 


* 


"1435502 


till 


mulged, and through all the earlieſt periods of it 


Me authtz 7 af the revelation is leſſened if 1 $--4 


L 262 J 
till the encroachments of the Church of Rome took 
place, extended to all perſons and to all cauſes, is 
pat 2 as ao that they exerciſed this autho- 
even it came to be 7118 puted : but the 
part oY his aſſertion, which you explicitly 
agree to is * ſo clear to me, and I imagine the 
contrary may * againſt you both: vr. 
that the period when eccleſiaſtics firſt 2 
claim exemption from civil 1 juriſdiction, be 
preciſely fixed from the 5 of the New ww Te. | 
tament ; and that from the very beginning of 
Chriſtianity this ramunity was pretended to: 221 an 
exempt juriſdiction. for the rial of all cauſes e's 
Eptitroverfies ariſin among Chriſtians Was a 
ted ot i:irnited,” by the author of their oppo git; 


tom it to or that the members of 
this ſociety were at Iberty to ſubmit Ur . 
to the W of any other court. . 


No that fich jurildiction was inſtituted. 25 
Uablſhed by Fi himſelf, I uit ' 
= 17. 71 If you! conſult Bz 25 this text, 4 
Ute PM non bit agitur, de quadam politia, 
7 de ae ica ben. And Chon 3 
differing ſays, — qui de judicibus publicis agi 
hic exiſttmant : inconſiſtently you will think, 
after _ ng the i" bl I muſt imag agine that 
ot the clergy often bluſh in private for 
Fiat hs wherever 1 Kave canfalted 
them, leave the tegfſWſyrker than they Rp] . 
the prefent caſe, Ning it to be as they 
whatever the nature the tag mas a 20 
who will der and give judgment in thoſe 


ventions; was plainly a court of conſcience, 


Proyed, 'by als juke, there was. any appeal 


[ 264% J. 
of juſtite; befbte Which! thicir uſes were to be 
— — and beard and decided : and the notion 
advance, muſt be p ee in your If vou 
ec of Win türn to a 
p 12, fich ptobes chat St this 
= in the manner l do, he 5 Weh 
of more Wei d than all the modern expoſitors put 


together it hat aß no colt. with, 
proper: ichn, no umpite nor arbitrator for the 
6020 of conttoverſies amor his diſciples, it mult 


look odd in Pan / to challenge them in the raniier” 
he does, in a tone and ſtile ſo magiſterial and au- 
thoritative : as how dare ye go to law before unbe- 
lievers * Both he and his maſter knew human 
nature too well to imagine that even his heavenly 
| doctrines would have ſuch uniform influence upon 
their lives, that they ſhould never after becoming 
diſciples, divide, fall out or diſpute about property, 
or have any ſtrife of words: men did not loſe 
their paſſions by becoming Chriſtians, nor did they 
forfeit or give up their ſocial rights: to ſay they 
did, would be railing a ſtronger objection to Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf, than either antient or modern unbe- 
levers have yet offered or invented: what then 
were they to do? were they to live without law 
for ſotne huntlreds of years, till the emperors and 
civil magiſtrates all became Chriſtian, and they 
ſnould get judges of their on religion to carry 
their ſuits before? this will not be ſaid: conſider 
then, after comparing the two paſſages, whether 
be not ſtrong] of againſt you and, the author 


I have OP of 85 hy firſt and pureſt 
ages of the Church; tend to ſuch im- 
munities: you indeed 12 qualified it, by ſay- 
ing, that the juriſdiction of the Church did not 
reſide ſolely in the clergy, either for economy, diſ- 
cipline, 


and ret as heads or rulers. over the reſt. 
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tipline, ar correction, and that the whole body be- 


lievers bad a right of / uffrage 
muſt -doubt whether even; 
ſeem. to think: becauſe, I can t i 


and aſſent. But 1 
is lo clear as Jon 


could have intended to delegate a, power of this 


kind to every ignorant 4 or craftſman, . who. 
ſhould be converted; and ſuch moſti were all the 


firſt converts: e, by the Church, in the 
text, it would ſeem to me more reaſonable to be- 
lieve, he meant thoſe to whom he had given power, 
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euro, (No 0. 1 


on of 4 Paper, fared 1 to 2 I OY 
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F T may fa juſtly argued, on one bin Wende 
this kingdom there is too much religious liber- 
ty by connivance, and too little by law.” 


When abuſes of liberty ariſe from mb 


inconvenience to the ſtate will always increaſe, and 
be leſs ſubject to remedy, than when they ariſe 
from law; becauſe laws are more ealily changed 


than cuſtoms, « over which laws have 85 any 


power. 


In ſuch caſe the only remedy the caſe will bear 
is, to give the ſanction of law to what is already 


connived at, as far as may be conſiſtent with the 


_ and ſafety of the cſtabliſhed religion. 


As the bill is pay deſigned to favour Roman 
Catholics, this will probably be argued in = 
of it : but to give the argument any force or ſhew 
of reaſon, it * be —— * and in what re · 
ſpects, they have abuſed that liberty they have 
had by connivance ſinoe the acceſſion of his 


Majeſty. | 


* 0 = 
« wt þ » —_ 0 
* * * „ 
- 
- . 
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Lawe which make the condition of Recuſants, 
who have long had liberty by connivance leſs eaſy 
or fecure can do no good at any time: if they have 
any effect, n muſt be & bad one: becaufe they 


will never execute themſelves, but require force 


and violence: if the neceſlary force is applied, 
it will not only leſſen the number of prieſts, but 
Iikewiſe of ſubjects, and by that mean, turn more 
« = lands waſte, already the greateſt evil we 


If the numbers of regular and ſecular priefis be 
as many as ſome ſay they are, they are formidable, 


and forme means or other ſhould be uſed to leſſen 


them, but the fact is denied by them; they tell us 
that the number in the whole kingdom doth not 
exceed 560. If this be true, the terror. vaniſhes, 
had it from one of their biſhops who, if he was 
fincere, I ſuſpect was not well informed. 50 


- The ſpirit and general intent of the law Lap- 
prove, but it comes ſo clogg'd, that neither they can; 


ſubmit to it, nor ought we to impoſe it. 


To exact from them ſome teſt is nie tho* 
the power and uſe of teſts in general is very little: all 
and ſects know how to diſpenſe with them: 


but the teſt propoſed by this law is too fevere : it is 


in fact to declare they are not Papiſts, therefore can. 
never any of them ſubmit to it, but in hypocriſy, 


which will hurt them without availing us. Con- 
verts brought in by many acts to prevent, &c, 
add no ſtrength, I imagine, to the eſtabliſhment. 

| x | * 
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It is a principle with moſt Proteſtants, thar re- 

ligion ( is a matter, not under nor within the cog- 
of the civil mugiſtrate: the noble lord 
whoſe bill this is; I am certain is of that opinion: 
they act therefore indonſiſtently, by impoſing upon 
Papiſts any prieſts but ſuch as are of theit own 
miſſion, F choice. ot + iN 


Where there is no regular miſſion, the people 
chuſe, but here neither is allowed: the power of 
appointing is intirely in the grand-jury of the 
county, who may, in many caſes, appoint a prieſt, 
whony neither their biſhop would fend, nor the 
people chuſe: would it not be better, if in this, 
they were left to their own diſcretion, with the 
reſtrictions of not ſending to Nome for bulls or ra- 
tification?s 8 


When the prieſt is appointed, if the people re- 
fuſe to receive him, who will ſupport and main- 
tain him? inſtead of receiving this part of the law 
as a kind indulgence, they will probably complain 
of it as an inſufferable grievance. 3 


The Reg. Ad, Anne c. 3, became 2 for 
want of ſucceſſion, as well as from other cauſes : 
the ſame will be the fate of this: becauſe the bill 
makes no proviſion for it : to effectuate the deſign 
of the law, R. C. ſhould be allowed both biſhops 
to ordain, and ſchools and colleges to educate 
their prieſts. This would be objected to, as car- 
rying the air of an eſtabliſhment rather than a to- 
leration : but this is mere ſqueamiſhneſs : preju- 
dices imbibed at home, will be leſs noxious, and 

( leis 
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leſs inveterate than thoſe contracted abroad: and 
n may deſerve to be conſidered, whether it would 
got be better to improve the plan, by granting to 
every he prieſt a 2 ſtipend, with the 
power of levying it of their own congtegations:: 
whether this would not operate as ſtrongly on the 
lower claſſes, as the gave does on the upper ; 


men will chearfully pay large ſums in the way of 


benevolence, who will grumble at a trifling aſſeſ- 
ment; they would come in time to alk themſelves, 
why, ſince it is in our aue em wer not alete 
one of theſe taxes? 1 5 | , 

1 2 

There is another thing they vill call a ag 
vance: the bill obliges ever regitesed pr 
become informer againſt all perſons offending 
againſt this law within his knowledge: this might 
be for the prieſt's advantage; becauſe the fewer 
mendicants come into his diſtrict, the more there 
would be for himſelf: but it would make them 
odious to their flocks, and ſubject them to heavy 
cenſures from their ſuperiors, againſt which the 
kws might not at all times be ſuthcient to 97 1 5 
them. 
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T.OTHING of late has urptifed/ine move 
than the obſervation of a modern of remark- 
able eruditian, and in. moſt points very judicious: 
Speaking of an Edition of \Fabiaw's. Chronicle, 
mantioned by the compilers of the Parli 
Hiſtory, in which the word, Popxy is eraſed 
throughout. he thinks;: contrary to the opinion of 
parse“ **:that it could not be owing to any 
4eme, to forbid the uſe of that ddjons 
name, but to the indiſereet zeal of ſome eccle- 
e ſiaſtic reformer.” Hence he takes 'ocodfion to 
obſerve; a ſuppoſed advantage to the ſtates of E. 
rope from the influence and aſcendency which the 
popes: formetly claimed: King  Jobn's| ſubmiſſion 
of his crown, Nc. to the ſee.of Rome, the Er liſb 
he acknqwledges juſtly: treated indignantly, and 
yet thinks there was great uſe to Europs in — 
from there being a common Referee who in all mat- 
— — not think of extending his 
oni dominions, though he might often make an 

hy uſe, of the power: as a mediator: in the 
next aph he goes on and ſays, muſt not a 
Proteſtant lens * that where a weaker power 
4 was: oppoſed: by a;ſtronger, and there were no 
eee now to ſupport one another with 


14 


would not have been invs 


( 27 ] 
25 4 troops, &c. there was often convenience in apply- 
ing to a mediator who by the terror of his ana- 


© themas, might fay,” and with 
* conqueſt .and. oppyeliogs muſt not Fe) os 
„ farther, and was not England delivered from-a 


foreign army in the centre of the country chiefly 
Aby the interceſſion and menaces of = : pope ? 5 
(31 Hen. 8.) . i 


2 The Author 8 VIEW or a for this obſer- 


vation, I don't know, nor will I pretend to 99 75 


but I muſt obſerve that he has neither ſtat le 
hiſtorical fact truly, nor ſupported his inf 
with any colour of reafon, The arms of 'Philip 
and Lewis, were not ſtopt by he — a 
pope 3 on the contrary, it was he uo firſt adviſed 
and inſtigated the invaſion, and when he after- 
wards interpoſed — they bid defiance 
to his menaces : had they regarded them, Enyland 
Lewis's claiſi by 
his wife Blanch, deſcended toy: her mother from 
Henry U. was but a mock pretence, and the pope 
had as Jobn's fubmiſlion, and made his ar- 
gain with him before they ed: in conſe - 
— has legate he commanded Philip not to 
net, and. threatened him with an imerdit, if 
dared to invade what was then the'patrimony of 
St... Peter, &c. Philip allure of — 
his vaſſals mint on, ind-ohe ies 0 — 
2 barons jealouſy of the bad de- 
ſigns af Leuais, and in conſequence deſerting him; 
wherein no reſpect was: paid on cirher de to the | 
Pope's 1 3 | | 
170 pops, — in 5 5 us wer Aice 


weed that be was of all ode Teo mel improper 
perſon 


Len 


nar Th he proved by his condudt, that what 
be only locked to was the extenſion of his own do- 
minions: by bis traffic with Jobn he annexed 


both Eng land and ſreland to St. Peter's patrimo 


How cid this Aube then fax, that in 
matters Of diſpute, fubmitted to his arbitration, 
he could never think of extending his dominions ? 
and how could he forget that the invaſion of _ 
lis was owing firſt to the contrivance of the pope 
who to are him — it, promiſed (beſides ah = 
miſſion of all his fins) the property and poſſeſnan 
of. England, &c, how honeſtly he kept his pro- 
mile, every body, 1 er 
Re, muft know. 


Il the e the tiſtories of E- 


rape, and produce an inſtance of one — 


know-" 


— —— be fitting referees in ind di- 
putes, provided they poder. contrive to put new life 
into their anathemas, fo long regarded as mere 


Bruta Fulmina ; at preſent they — likeher to re- 
ceive law than to give it, and by the ſcantineſs of 
their patrimony, to become regs ht in ne 26 
ſome neighbouring prince. M ! 


I am ſenſible chat e the 
ſame notion: Grotius gave into it, and Moxvxs- 
QUIEU In expreſs terms: none * them, however, 

have 


— as a referee, for here un in aff 
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kave ever ſhewn us what the advantages of it ever 

were or could be: If a ſcheme of the kind could 

come recommended to the judgment of mankind, 
hat contrived by Henry IV. of France, to be read 
in the memoirs of SULLY, bid faireſt : but even 
that, if the ſtate of Europe would have borne it in 
his time, muſt be treated as viſionary and abſurd 
now. — Princes are not to be truſted with one ano- 
thers rights, and it may eaſily be imagined that 
their judgments in ſuch caſes where they might 
be "appealed to, would too much reſemble a fa- 
mous deciſion of an old Roman arbitrator mention- 
hy Tully, de Offic. c. 1. b | 


A diſpute ariſing between the Nolans . Nea- 
politans,, about the boundaries of their little ſtates, 
they agreed to refer it to the Romans + the Romans 
deputed one to examine the cauſe, who coming on 
the ſpot took the chiefs on both ſides apart, and 
perſuaded each to moderate, and rather to fall 
ſhort than exceed in their demands: they did fo, 

, whence an intermediate ſpace remained claimed 
— neither, and this the mediator adjudged to the 

ns. The orator's cenſure upon it is, Hoc non eft 

— ſed decipere + the ſame it might be feared _ 
would even Chriſtian princes do in many caſes if im- 
powered to-mediate with the fame authority : it was 
Dar. the part acted by * r Wh 


Þ is eaſily po ible, gays a fine writer, vo a man 
w a barbaious age io unite ftirong talents. with an 
abſurd taſte in ſcience : but in the preſent age to 
account for an obſervation of this kind from a wri- 
ter of ſo much erudition, Judgment —— is 
— 0 compals of wy underBanding/100 2 
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